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INTRODUCTION 


In the following selection from the letters of William 
Cowper everything, or nearly everything, has been 
retained which shows him in the light of an agreeable 
philosophic correspondent ; and nearly everything has 
been omitted which bears upon his own unhappyspiritual 
state or upon local, family, or literary matters that either 
are of no intrinsic interest or that involve repetition. 
The book, in short, has been arranged to display 
Cowper at his happiest: the charm and ease of his 
style, his domestic wit, his serene good sense, his 
winning playfulness. Anyone requiring a fuller re- 
presentation of the man has but to turn to the complete 
correspondence, which is available in Bohn’s Library 
and other editions. 

As to who is the best English letter-writer, opinions 
naturally differ; but the claims of Cowper, whether 
they win or lose in the competition, have always to be 
weighed with the utmost consideration. One thing is 
certain, that no one else possessed an epistolary manner 
of greater distinction and fluidity, or, with the possible 
exception of FitzGerald, a mode of life better calculated 
to lead to good correspondence. For it is a mistake 
when a letter-writer is a man of action with too much 
to tell. He is then in danger of becoming exciting. 
The best letter-writers never excite: they entertain, 
amuse, interest; excite never. A humorous observer 
of life, of strong affections, and possessed of sufficient 
egotism to desire to keep his friends acquainted with 
his thoughts, adventures, moods, and achievements, is, 
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when he is without responsibilities or harassing demands 
on his time, in the ideal position to write such letters 
as become literature. Cowper at Olney, FitzGerald at 
Woodbridge, Gray at Cambridge, Walpole at Straw- 
berry Hill—these fulfil the conditions absolutely: all 
childless; all solitaries, or at least quite happy when 
solitary; all amateurs; all blessed with a competency; 
all men of thought rather than action; all interested 
in themselves; and all possessed of a variety of mind 
which may be said never to have been in deshabille. 

Of these, Cowper was essentially the most domesti- 
cated, for he never travelled (except once), and he 
alone had a constant companion, Mrs. Unwin, whereas 
those others lived almost completely apart from intimate 
friends, and indeed preferred that their friends should 
be divided from them—although not otherwise—by 
such distances as letters could bridge. Hence Cowper’s 
letters are the most homely and personal, the least con- 
cerned with what had not come under his own obser- 
vation. To have made such pretty reading out of so 
circumscribed a life as his, in so small a town, is no 
small achievement. But his letters are not only pretty 
reading: they place him with the masters of prose. No 
matter what he is telling, he is telling it with perfect 
clarity, while if the day chance to be one of his fortunate 
ones, and his correspondent congenial, he says it not 
only with perfect clarity but with exquisite grace too. 
He truly uses ‘the best words in the best order.’ 

Whatever Cowper’s place among the letter-writers 
may be said to be, and Southey (who wrote, however, 
before FitzGerald, and before Lamb’s letters had been 
collected) said roundly that he was the first, this is 
certain: that he wrote a few letters that are not sur- 
passed by any other pen. But as a matter of fact it 
can never be said absolutely that any one person is the 
best letter-writer, as it can be said, for example, that 
this man is the best biologist or that the best bat; 
because temperament plays so large a part in the letter- 
writer's appeal. I speak, of course, of the letters that 
are also literature. The best letter-writer in ordinary 
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life is naturally he whose news is the most acceptable ; 
in one case it may be the lawyer who informs one of 
a bequest, and in another the publisher who accepts 
one’s manuscript, and in a third the Home Secretary 
who indites one’s reprieve. 

But by the term ‘the best letter-writer’ we have 
come to mean the literary man or woman whose corre- 
spondence makes the most attractive reading; and 
here, of course, opinions differ, just as the writers 
themselves differed : one reader preferring, above all 
others, those letters in which he sees revealed such 
treasure as the odd prejudices, the tenderness, the 
difidence, and warm heart of Edward FitzGerald ; 
another, the resolute and unswerving common sense, 
cynicism, and humour of Dean Swift; a third, the 
wistful melancholy and sweet serenity of Thomas 
Gray; another, the rollicking absurdities and whimsical 
idiosynerasy of Lamb; a fifth, the aristocratic disdain 
and worldly friendliness of Walpole; a sixth, the sym- 
pathetic candour, gaiety, and enthusiasm of Keats ; 
and yet another, the comic, mischievous, quizzical, 
hungry soul of Jane Welsh Carlyle. I have heard 
each of those named the best English letter-writer ; 
just as I have heard the palm awarded, by those in 
love with ‘divine chit-chat,’ to William Cowper. 

And there it must rest. Here, as in all cases where 
temperament comes first, criticism resolves itself into 
the principle of one man one vote. 

Cowper’s letters, more almost than any others, illus- 
trate the truth of the saying that it takes two to make 
a good letter—the writer and the recipient. He was 
not too fortunate in his correspondents. The time that 
(from our point of view) he wasted over the Reverend 
John Newton and Mr. Teedon is very lamentable to 
consider. It is true that it was to Newton that he 
wrote the perfect account of the visit of the candi- 
date (on page 162), and also a rhyming letter that has 
never been excelled (on page 72); but for the most 
part that holy man’s influence impelled the poet’s pen 
to inferior exercises in the epistolary art and not a little 
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deplorable morbidness, while. his conduct to Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin, as recorded in the letter on page 280, 
was so gross as to make it difficult for the reader to 
approach with any patience any of his gentle and far 
too forgiving friend’s later communications to him. 

It is not of course possible to say of any author that 
he wrote all that he might have written—not even 
Shakespeare or Mr. Lang or the great Dumas—and 
especially it is so with a letter-writer. A letter-writer’s 
industry must always be regulated largely by the 
number of his distant friends: the more, usually, the 
merrier. In the case of Cowper, who, as it was, wrote 
many letters and regularly, the result, admirable and 
engaging as it is, would perhaps have been far more ad- 
mirable and engaging had he had not more friends but 
rather different ones. Had there been earlier in his 
life another Lady Hesketh and another Johnny of Nor- 
folk in place of, say, Mrs. Cowper and the Reverend 
John Newton, our happiness—and his—would have 
‘been sensibly increased. For he was very dependent 
‘on his correspondent for his mood, and these two 
cousins touched him always to his gayest and urbanest 
efforts. 

Cowper’s letters gradually tell most of the story of 
his life ; but something should be said here of the years 
before the date of the first letter, 1765, and after that 
of the latest, 1794. He was born in 1731 at Berkhamp- 
stead, of which place his father was rector, and he 
went to Westminster School, where among his school- 
fellows were Charles Churchill, the satirist, and Warren 
Hastings. Being that unpopular thing, a shy and 
peculiar boy, Cowper had a painful school life, which 
he never afterwards forgot. He was probably always 
disposed to a religious cast of thought ; but he tells that 
the circumstance of a skull thrown out by a sexton at 
work at St. Margaret's, Westminster, rolling and hit- 
ting him on the leg, first alarmed his conscience and 
convinced him of his mortality—a revelation that does 
not come to most boys until they are grown men. Not- 
withstanding his bodily frailty he excelled at cricket. 
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On leaving school he was articled to a solicitor, where 
one of his fellow-clerks was Thurlow, for whom Cowper, 
whose knowledge of the world was always surprising, 
even then predicted the Woolsack. In 1754 he was called 
to the Bar; and by 1757, when he was twenty-six, he 
had become a Commissioner of Bankrupts, and had been 
rejected by his cousin Theodora. He took this failure 
with more composure than might be expected, and con- 
tinued his life at the Temple, contributing to the 
Connoisseur, which Thornton and Colman had started, 
consorting with Churchill, and attempting a little 
poetry, such as a translation of Voltaire’s Henriade. 

In 1763, however, when he was in his thirty-second 
year, came a great change. He was making very little 
money and his patrimony had nearly gone. The future 
seemed hopeless, and he harassed himself by the 
thoughts that he had neglected his studies and had 
wished for the death of the Clerk of the Journals to 
the House of Lords in order that, by his kinsman Major 
Cowper’s influence, the reversion might be his. But 
when the clerk did die and the post was offered to 
Cowper he refused it, partly through fear of God, and 
partly through dread of the ordeal of a public examina- 
tion ; and he brooded so incessantly on his sin and his 
failure that he worked himself into his first mental 
darkening, during which he attempted more than once 
to take his life, and was at last placed in confinement 
at St. Albans. Upon his recovery his relatives found 
an income for him, and he was placed on June 22, 
1765, in lodgings at Huntingdon. Two days later he 
wrote, in his thirty-fourth year, the third letter, or 
first letter proper, in this collection. 

In a few weeks’ time Cowper made some new friends, 
one of whom was destined to be his closest companion 
for the rest of his life—Mary Unwin. Her husband, 
the Reverend Morley Unwin, was a clergyman residing 
at Huntingdon, and preparing boys for the Universities ; 
he had one son and one daughter. The letters on 
pages 8, 9, and 11 describe them to Lady Hesketh 
and to Joseph Hill. At the end of 1765, four days 
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before his thirty-fourth birthday, Cowper went to live 
with the Unwins altogether. 

The letters, however, do not yet fully tell the story-; 
for hiatuses were imminent. Very shortly after the 
sudden death of Mr. Unwin through a horse accident, 
a visit was paid to his widow by the Reverend John 
Newton, Curate of Olney, who brought an introduction 
from young Unwin at Cambridge. The meeting was 
fateful ; for both Mrs. Unwin and Cowper, who had 
resolved henceforth to make their home together, fell 
under the spell of Newton’s intensely Calvinistic nature, 
and agreed to settle at Olney to be near him, remain- 
ing in his house until they could find one suited to 
themselves. It is generally acknowledged that the 
society of Newton was disastrous for Cowper. The ex- 
captain of a Liverpool slave-ship (as Newton was), who 
had found grace and would get grace into everyone 
else, was not the fittest spiritual adviser fora sensitive, 
fastidious recluse like William Cowper, who wanted 
only happiness. Everything else he had. Newton 
went to work with his victim very much as a vigorous 
young Salvation Army officer would now deal witha 
prize-fighter that showed signs of repentance. Cowper, 
one of those persons to whom, in his own words, ‘a 
public exhibition of themselves on any occasion is 
mortal poison,’ was called upon to take his part in 
prayer-meetings. His life became one continual round 
of religious exercise. Converted slavers have little 
imagination, and no mercy. ‘The result was that 
Cowper’s morbidity increased, his mind being allowed 
no relaxation in its own natural courses, and between 
1771 and 1776 he was again in the lowest depths, some- 
times again insane and homicidal. But in 1776 a 
fortunate thing happened. Mr. Newton opposed the 
celebration of the 5th of November, bonfire, and the 
spirited youth of Olney became so menacing that he 
began to think it well to leave the town. This he did 
in 1778, and Cowper's gradual return to serenity of 
mind synchronized with his departure or decision to 
depart. 
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The year 1779 may perhaps be fixed upon as the 
beginning of Cowper’s new and best period, which 
lasted until 1792, when the clouds began to close in 
again, never really to lift. All his best letters were 
written between these years, the best of all, I think, in 
1789-90. ; 

In 1779 he took to gardening and drawing. In 1780, 
_ at Mrs. Unwin’s suggestion, he started upon his first 
satire. It was in 1781 that Lady Austen came for a 
while into his life, and though she soon left it and 
occasioned some little trouble while she was there, it 
made a vast difference to him ; for Lady Austen’s wit 
and vivacity called to similar qualities in his own nature 
that had far too long slept, and she not only told him 
the story of John Gilpin but also set him to work upon 
The Task. The Task finished, he began in November 
1784 his long labours on Homer, which by their exact- 
ing demands upon his mind were to be so beneficial to 
it as to draw down the censure of Newton, who, when 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin moved to Weston Underwood 
to be nearer the Throckmortons, did not scruple to 
charge them with offences against not only God but 
man. ‘The first pleasure of the remove was, however, 
dashed by the death of Mrs. Unwin’s son, to be followed 
in 1787 by a return of Cowper's malady. He recovered, 
however, quickly, to be all ready for the golden years 
of 1789-92, when he sunned himself in the love and 
admiration of his cousin Lady Hesketh and young 
Johnson ; was busy with Homer ; had become a famous 
man and was surrounded by friends, including in 1792 
William Hayley, of whom, however poorly we may 
think as a poet and a husband, we must always also 
think gratefully for the pleasure he brought to Weston 
Underwood. 

I have extended the golden years to 1792 in order to 
make the period embrace the visit to Eartham in the 
summer of that year, but as a matter of strict history, 
although that was a happy visit, the final and gradually 
more tragic chapter of Cowper’s life began in May, 
when Mrs. Unwin had her first serious paralytic stroke. 
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His own malady began to return soon after the Eartham 
visit, and by 1794 he was hopelessly buried in despond- 
ency. He aroused himself once or twice, excited 
thereto by the solicitude of Lady Hesketh or Johnny 
of Norfolk; but his doom was sealed. Mrs. Unwin 
died in December 1796, and Cowper in April 1800. 

The foregoing is a very brief summary of Cowper’s 
life, but it is perhaps enough to serve as a background 
for the letters, which, once the poet is himself, say by 
1779, tell all. 


A word ought perhaps to be said about Cowper’s 
principal correspondents. 

Lady Hesketh, who became his letter-writing Muse, 
as Lady Austen may be said to have been his poetical 
Muse, was the poet's cousin, a daughter of Ashley 
Cowper, with whom, in Southampton Street, Cowper 
lived when he was articled to a solicitor. She married 
Sir Thomas Hesketh, and was left a widow in 1778. 
Cowper did not resume his early affectionate intimacy 
with her as early as he should have done, but 
once he did, in 1785, he was the happier for it. 
Mrs. Unwin, although she resented Lady Austen’s 
interference and influence, never had any feeling 
for Lady Hesketh but affection and admiration. 
Lady Hesketh’s own letters contain some of the best 
descriptions of Cowper that exist. I quote from one 
to her sister Theodora (who was, it is suspected, the 
Anonymous who sent the poet and Mrs. Unwin 
presents) just before the move to Weston :—‘ Our 
friend delights in a large table and a large chair. 
There are two of the latter comforts in my parlour. I 
am sorry to say, that he and I always spread ourselves 
out on them, leaving poor Mrs. Unwin to find all the 
comfort she can in a small one, half as high again as 
ours, and considerably harder than marble. However, 
she protests it is what she likes, that she prefers a 
high chair to a low one, and a hard to a soft one; and 
I hope she is sincere ; indeed, I am persuaded she is. 
Her constant employment is knitting stockings, which 
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she does with the finest needles I ever saw; and very 
nice they are,—the stockings I mean. Our cousin has 
not for many years worn any other than those of her 
manufacture. She knits silk, cotton, and worsted. 
She sits knitting on one side of the table in her 
spectacles, and he on the other reading to her (when 
he is not employed in writing) in his. In winter, his 
morning studies are always carried on in a room by 
himself; but as his evenings. are spent in the winter 
in transcribing, he usually, I find, does them vis-a-vis 
Mrs. Unwin. At this time of the year he writes always 
in the morning in what he calls his boudoir ; this is in 
the garden ; it has a door and a window; just holds a 
small table with a desk and two chairs; but though 
there are two chairs, and two persons might be con- 
tained therein, it would be with a degree of difficulty. 
For this cause—as I make a point of not disturbing a 
poet in his retreat—I go not there.’ 

Lady Hesketh’s description of Mrs. Unwin is also in- 
valuable in setting the poet’s second mother (as he 
called her) before us. She writes :—‘ She is very far 
from grave; on the contrary she is cheerful and gay, 
and laughs de bon ceur upon the smallest provocation. 
Amidst all the little puritanical words, which fall from 
her de temps en temps, she seems to have by nature a 
great fund of gaiety :—great indeed must it have been, 
not to have been totally overcome by the close confine- 
ment in which she has lived, and the anxiety she must 
have undergone for one whom she certainly loves as 
well as one human being can love another. I will not 
say she idolizes him, because that she would think 
wrong; but she certainly seems to possess the truest 
regard and affection for this excellent creature, and, as 
I before said, has, in the most literal sense of those 
words, no will, or shadow of inclination, but what is 
his. Her character develops itself by degrees; and 
though I might lead you to suppose her grave and 
melancholy, she is not so by any means. When she 
speaks upon grave subjects, she does express herself 
with a puritanical tone, and in puritanical expressions, 
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but on all other subjects she seems to have a great dis- 
position to cheerfulness and mirth; and indeed, had 
she not, she could not have gone through all she has. 
I must say, too, that she seems to be very well read in 
the English poets, as appears by several little quota- 
tions, which she makes from time to time, and has a 
true taste for what is excellent in that way. There is 
something truly affectionate and sincere in her manner.’ 

Joseph Hill was a lifelong friend. He had been a 
fellow-member of the Nonsense Club, which numbered 
also Bonnell Thornton, George Colman, and Robert 
Lloyd—a little company of Westminster men who 
dined together every Thursday. By profession he was 
a solicitor and a successful one, and Cowper always 
turned to him for advice concerning monetary matters. 
Southey tells a story illustrating Hill’s character. 
When his sisters obtained a good position from which 
to see George the Third’s coronation, neither their 
brother nor Cowper would go too. ‘ Well, ladies,’ 
said Hill on their return, ‘I am glad you were so 
well pleased, though you have sat up all night for 
it.’ At the illumination for the king’s recovery in 
1789 the same ladies, who were then ‘the old Miss 
Hills, were again all for sight-seeing, and having in 
vain asked their brother to accompany them, they set 
out and traversed the streets alone to see what could be 
seen. When they returned to their brother’s house in 
Savile Row, he greeted them with, ‘Well, ladies, I am 
glad you were so pleased.’ They laughed, and replied, 
seis, this is just what you said to us thirty years 
ago ! 

Mrs. Cowper was the wife of Colonel, afterwards 
General Cowper. She was first cousin both to the 
poet and to her husband. 

The Reverend William Bull was a dissenting minister 
at Newport Pagnell, whose tobacco smoke, on the 
occasions when he visited Olney, was almost the only 
masculine thing in Cowper’s life. The Reverend 
William Tuckwell (it is hard to dissociate Cowper from 
the cloth) wrote in his Reminiscences of a Radical Parson, 
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recently published, that he had visited Cowper’s house 
at Olney and had seen all the relics: ‘The parlour 
where bewitching Lady Austen’s shuttlecock flew to 
and fro; the hole made in the wall for the entrance 
and exit of the hares; the poet's bedroom; Mrs. 
Unwin’s room where, as she knelt by the bed in 
prayer, her clothes caught fire . . . the summer-house, 
Cowper’s wig block on the table, a hole in the floor 
where that mellow divine, the Reverend William Bull, 
kept his pipes . . .’ and so forth. 

The Reverend Walter Bagot was an old Westminster 
schoolfellow. 

Mrs. King was the wife of an old Westminster school- 
fellow, afterwards the rector of Pertonhall in Bedford- 
shire. 

Mrs. Throckmorton was the wife of the squire of 
Weston, whom Cowper had known when a boy. Later 
she became Lady Throckmorton, but she lives in 
literature as Mrs. Frog. 

Clotworthy Rowley, Cowper had known in the 
Temple. He was ason of Admiral Rowley and lived 
in Dublin. 

William Hayley was the ‘ Bard of Sussex,’ of whom 
so much is to be read in Miss Seward’s letters and 
poems. He was born in 17465, and thus was fourteen 
years younger than Cowper. The poem by which he 
made his far too great reputation ihes adjusted by 
time) was The Triumphs of Temper, 1781; but if he 
lives at all now it is by his friendship with Cowper and 
his biography of the poet. His own life—he died in 
1820—was written by Johnny of Norfolk. 

The Reverend John Johnson (Johnny of Norfolk) 
was Cowper’s cousin, his mother having been the 
daughter of Roger Donne, Cowper’s maternal uncle. 
Such was his devotion to Cowper that until the poet’s 
death in 1800 Johnson may be said to have no real 
independent life. He married in 1808, and died in 
1833. 

Mrs. Bodham had been Anne Donne, Cowper's 
cousin and early playmate. It was through hearing 
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from Johnny, her nephew, of Cowper’s recollection of 
his mother, that she sent the poet the picture which 
inspired one of the most beautiful poems in the 
language. 

Lastly we come to Samuel Rose, who was the son of 
a schoolmaster at Chiswick. He was only twenty when 
he went, a devout pilgrim, to Olney to see the poet. 
One of Rose’s letters written during his visit to Weston 
in 1788 gives another excellent account of Cowper at 
home :—‘I came here on Thursday ; and here I found 
Lady Hesketh, a very agreeable, good-tempered, sen- 
sible woman, polite without ceremony, and sufficiently 
well-bred to make others happy in her company. I 
here feel no restraint, and none is wished to be in- 
spired. The ‘‘ noiseless tenor ” of our lives would much 
please and gratify you. An account of one day will 
furnish you with a tolerably accurate idea of the 
manner in which all our time is passed. We rise at 
whatever hour we choose ; breakfast at half after nine, 
take about an hour to satisfy sentiment, not the appetite, 
—for we talk—‘‘ good heavens, how we talk!” and enjoy 
ourselves most wonderfully. Then we separate, and 
dispose of ourselves as our different inclinations point. 
Mr. Cowper to Homer. Mr. R. to transcribing what 
is already translated. Lady Hesketh to work, and to 
books alternately ; and Mrs. Unwin, who in everything 
but her face, is like a kind angel sent from heaven to 
guard the health of our poet, is busy in domestic 
concerns. At one, our labours finished, the poet and 
I walk for two hours. I then drink most plentiful 
draughts of instruction which flow from his lips, in- 
struction so sweet, and goodness so exquisite, that one 
loves it for its flavour. At three we return and dress, 
and the succeeding hour brings dinner upon the table, 
and collects again the smiling countenances of the 
family to partake of the neat and elegant meal. Con- 
versation continues till tea-time, when an entertaining 
volume engrosses our thoughts till the last meal is 
announced. Conversation again, and then rest before 
twelve, to enable us to rise again to the same round of 
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innocent, virtuous pleasure. Can you wonder that I 
should feel melancholy at the thought of leaving such 
a family; or rather, will you not be surprised at my 
Peon to depart from this quiet scene on Thursday 
next ?’ 
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P.S.—The motto on the title-page, I ought perhaps 
to say, bore originally not upon Cowper's letters but 
his poetry. Lamb’s letter was written in 1796, while 
Cowper was still living, and before any of his corre- 
spondence had been published. Coleridge, who first 
used the admirable phrase ‘ divine chit-chat,’ applied 
it, I imagine, to The Task. 
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WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 


To Crotwortuy Row ey, Esq. 


Sept. 2, 1762. 


Dear Rowley—Your letter has taken me just in the 
.crisis ; to-morrow I set off for Brighthelmston, and 
there I stay till the winter brings us all to town again. 
This world is a shabby fellow, and uses us ill; but a 
few years hence there will be no difference between us 
and our fathers of the tenth generation upwards. I 
could be as splenetic as you, and with more reason, 
if I thought proper to indulge that humour; but my 
resolution is cat I would advise you to adopt it), never 
to be melancholy while I have a hundred pounds in the 
world to keep up my spirits. God knows how long 
that will be; but in the meantime lo Triumphe! If a 
great man struggling with misfortunes is a noble object, 
a little man that despises them is no contemptible one; 
and this is all the philosophy I have in the world at 
present. It savours pretty much of the ancient Stoic ; 
but till the Stoics became coxcombs, they rere, in my 
opinion, a very sensible sect. 

If my resolution to be a great man was half so strong 
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as it is to despise the shame of being a little one, 1 
should not despair of a house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
with all its appurtenances ; for there is nothing more 
certain, and I could prove it by a thousand instances, 
than that every man may be rich if he will. What is 
the industry of half the industrious men in the world 
but avarice, and call it by which name you will, it 
almost always succeeds. But this provokes me, that a 
covetous dog who will work by candlelight in a morning, 
to get what he does not want, shall be praised for his 
thriftiness, while a gentleman shall be abused for sub- 
mitting to his wants, rather than work like an ass to 
relieve them. Did you ever in your life know a man 
who was guided in the general course of his actions by 
anything but his natural temper? And yet we blame 
each other’s conduct as freely as if that temper was the 
most tractable beast in the world, and we had nothing 
to do but to twitch the rein to the right or the left, 
and go just as we are directed by others! All this is 
nonsense, and nothing better. 

There are some sensible folks, who having great 
estates have wisdom enough too to spend them properly ; 
there are others who are not less wise, perhaps, as * 
knowing how to shift without ’em. Between these 
two degrees are they who spend their money dirtily, or 
get it so. If you ask me where they are to be placed 
who amass much wealth in an honest way, you must be 
so good as to find them first, and then Ill answer the 
question. Upon the whole, my dear Rowley, there is 
a degree of poverty that has no disgrace belonging to 
it; that degree of it, I mean, in which a man enjoys 
clean linen and good company; and if I never sink 
below this degree of it, I care not if I never rise above 
it. This is a strange epistle, nor can I imagine how 
the devil I came to write it: but here it is, such as it 
is, and much good may you do with it. I have no 
estate as it happens, so if it should fall into bad hands, 
I shall be in no danger of a commission of lunacy. 
Adieu ! Carr is well, and gives his love to you.—Yours 
ever, Wn. Cowper. 
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To Lapy Heskeru 


The Temple, Aug. 9, 1763. 

My dear Cousin—Having promised to write to you, 
I make haste to be as good as my word. I have a 
pleasure in writing to you at any time, but especially 
at the Sin when my days are spent in reading the 
Journals, and my nights in dreaming of them. An 
employment not very agreeable to a head that has long 
been habituated to the luxury of choosing its subject, 
and has been as little employed upon business, as if it 
had grown upon the shoulders of a much wealthier 
gentleman. But the numskull pays for it now, and 
will not presently forget the discipline it has under- 
gone lat ye If I sueceed in this doubtful piece of 
promotion, I shall have at least this satisfaction to 
reflect upon, that the volumes I write will be treasured 
up with the utmost care for ages, and will last as long 
as the English constitution,—a duration which ought 
to satisfy the vanity of any author who has a spark of 
love for his country. O! my good cousin! if I was to 
open my heart to you, I could show you strange sights ; 
nothing, I flatter myself, that would shock you, but a 
great deal that would make you wonder. I am of a 
very singular temper, and very unlike all the men that 
I have ever conversed with. Certainly I am not an 
absolute fool; but I have more weakness than the 
greatest of all the fools I can recollect at present. In 
short, if I was as fit for the next world, as I am unfit 
for this,—and God forbid I should speak it in vanity !— 
I would not change conditions with any saint in 
Christendom. 

My destination is settled at last, and I have obtained 
a furlough. Margate is the word, and what do you 
think will ensue, cousin? I know what you expect, 
but ever since I was born I have been good at dis- 
appointing the most natural expectations. Many years 
ago, cousin, there was a possibility I might prove a 
very different thing from what I am at present. My 
character is now fixed, and riveted fast upon me; and, 
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between friends, is not a very splendid one, or likely 
to be guilty of much fascination. 

Adieu, my dear cousin! So much as I love you, I 
wonder how the deuce it has happened I was never in 
love with you. Thank Heaven that I never was, for 
at this time I have had a pleasure in writing to you, 
which in that case 1 should have forfeited. Let me 
hear from you, or I shall reap but half the reward that 
is due to my noble indifference.—Yours ever, and ever- 
more, waG 

To Josern Hit, Ese. 
Huntingdon, June 24, 1765. 

Dear Joe—The only recompense I can make you for 
your kind attention to my affairs during my illness, is 
to tell you, that by the mercy of God I am restored to 
perfect health both of mind and body. This I believe 
will give you pleasure; and I would gladly do any- 
thing from which you could receive it. 

I left St. Albans on the seventeenth, and arrived 
that day at Cambridge, spent some time there with my 
brother, and came hither on the twenty-second. I 
have a lodging that puts me continually in mind of our 
summer excursions; we have had many worse, and 
except the size of it (which however is sufficient for a 
single man), but few better. I am not quite alone, 
having brought a servant with me from St. Albans, 
who is the very mirror of fidelity and affection for his 
master. And whereas the Turkish Spy says, he kept 
no servant, because he would not have an enemy in his 
house, I hired mine, because I would have a friend. 
Men do not usually bestow these encomiums on their 
lackeys, nor do they usually deserve them; but I have 
had experience of mine, both in sickness and in health, 
and never saw his fellow. 

The river Ouse (I forget how they spell it), is the 
most agreeable circumstance in this part of the world ; 
at this town it is I believe as wide as the Thames at 
Windsor; nor does the silver Thames better deserve 
that epithet, nor has it more flowers upon its banks, 
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these being attributes which in strict truth belong to 
neither. Fluellen would say, they are as like as my 
fingers to my fingers, and there is salmon in both. It 
is a noble stream to bathe in, and I shall make that use 
of it three times a week, having introduced myself to 
it for the first time this morning. 

I beg you will remember me to all my friends, which 
is a task will cost you no great pains to execute: par- 
ticularly remember me to those of your own house, and 
believe me your very affectionate wre: 


To Josepu Hii, Esa. 


Huntingdon, July 3, 1765. 

Dear Joe—Whatever you may think of the matter, 
it is no such easy thing to keep house for two. people. 
A man cannot always live upon sheep’s heads, and 
‘liver and lights, like the lions in the Tower; and a 
joint of meat, in so small a family, is an endless en- 
cumbrance. My butcher’s bill for last week amounted 
to four shillings and tenpence. I set off with a leg of 
lamb, and was forced to give part of it away to my 
washerwoman. Then I made an experiment upon a 
sheep’s heart, and that was too little. Next I put 
three pounds of beef into a pie, and this had like to 
have been too much, for it lasted three days, though 
my landlord was admitted to a share init. Then as to 
small beer, I am puzzled to pieces about it. I have 
bought as much for a shilling, as will serve us at least 
a month, and it is grown sour already. In short, I 
never knew how to pity poor housekeepers before ; but 
now I cease to wonder at that politic cast which their 
occupation usually gives to their countenance, for it is 
really a matter full of perplexity. 

I have received but one visit since here I came. I 
don’t mean that I have refused any, but that only one 
has been offered. This was from my woollen-draper ; 
a very healthy, wealthy, sensible, sponsible man, and 
extremely civil. He has a cold bath, and has promised 
me a key of it, which I shall probably make use of in 
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the winter. He has undertaken, too, to get me the St. 
James’s Chronicle three times a-week, and to show me 
Hinchinbrook House, and to do every service for me 
in his power; so that I did not exceed the truth, you 
see, when I spoke of his civility. Here is a card- 
assembly, and a dancing-assembly, and a horse-race, 
and a club, and a bowling-green, so that I am well off, 
you perceive, in point of diversions; especially as I 
shall go to ’em just as much as I should if I lived a 
thousand miles off. But no matter for that ; the spec- 
tator at a play is more entertained than the actor; and 
in real life it is much the same. You will say, per- 
haps, that if I never frequent these places, I shall not 
come within the description of a spectator; and you 
will say right. I have made a blunder, which shall be 
corrected in the next edition. 

You are an old dog at a bad tenant; witness all my 
uncle’s and your mother’s geese and gridirons. There 
is something so extremely impertinent in entering upon 
a man’s premises, and using them without paying for 
em, that I could easily resent it if I would. But I 
rather choose to entertain myself with thinking how 
you will scour the man about, and worry him to death, 
if once you begin with him. Poor toad! I leave him 
entirely to your mercy. 

My dear Joe, you desire me to write long letters— 
I have neither matter enough, nor perseverance enough 
for the purpose. However, if you can but contrive to 
be tired of reading as soon as | am tired of writing, we 
shall find that short ones answer just as well; and, in 
my opinion, this is a very practicable measure. 

My friend Colman has had good fortune; I wish 
him better fortune still ; which is, that he may make a 
right use of it. The tragedies of Lloyd and Bensley 
are both very deep. If they are not of use to the 
surviving part of society, it is their own fault. 

I was debtor to Bensley seven pounds, or nine, I 
forget which. If you can find out his brother, you 
will do me a great favour, if you will pay him for me ; 
but do it at your leisure.—Yours and theirs, W.C. 
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To Josep Hix1, Ese. 


August 14, 1765. 


Dear Joe—Both Lady Hesketh and my brother had 
apprised me of your intention to give me a call; and 
herein I find they were both mistaken. But they both 
informed me, likewise, that you were already set out 
for Warwickshire ; in consequence of which hen in- 
telligence, I have lived in continual expectation of 
seeing you, any time this fortnight. Now how these 
two ingenious personages (for such they are both) 
should mistake an expedition to French Flanders for 
a journey to Warwickshire, is more than 1, with all 
my ingenuity, can imagine. I am glad, however, that 
I have still a chance of seeing you, and shall treasure 
it up amongst my agreeable expectations. In the 
meantime you are welcome to the British shore, as 
the song has it, and I thank you for your epitome of» 
your travels. You don’t tell me how you escaped the 
vigilance of the custom-house officers, though I dare- 
say you were knuckle-deep in contrabands, and had 
your boots stuffed with all and all manner of unlawful 
wares and merchandizes. 

You know, Joe, I am very deep in debt to my little 
physician at St. Albans, and that the handsomest thing 
I can do will be to pay him & plutot quwil sera possible 
(this is vile French, I believe, but you can now correct 
it). My brother informs me that you have such a 
quantity of cash in your hands, on my account, that I 
may venture to send him forty pounds immediately. 
This, therefore, I shall be obliged if you will manage 
for me; and when you receive the hundred pounds, 
which my brother likewise brags you are shortly to 
receive, I shall be glad if you will discharge the re- 
mainder of that debt without waiting for any further 
advice from your humble servant. 

I am become a professed horseman, and do hereby 
assume to myself the style and title of the Knight of 
the Bloody Spur. It has cost me much to bring this 
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point to bear; but I think I have at last accomplished 
it. My love.to all your family.—Yours ever, 
W.C. 


To Lapy HesketTH 


Huntingdon, Sept. 14, 1765. 


My dear Cousin—The longer I live here, the better 
I like the place, and the people who belong to it. I 
am upon very good terms with no less than five families, 
besides two or three odd scrambling fellows like myself. 
The last acquaintance I made here is with the race of 
the Unwins, consisting of father and mother, son and 
daughter, the most comfortable social folks you ever 
knew. The son is about twenty-one years of age, one 
of the most unreserved and amiable young men I ever 
conversed with. He is not yet arrived at that time of 
life, when suspicion recommends itself to us in the form 
of wisdom, and sets everything but our own dear selves 
at an immeasurable distance from our esteem and con- 
fidence. Consequently he is known almost as soon as 
seen, and having nothing in his heart that makes it 
necessary for him to keep it barred and bolted, opens 
it to the perusal even of astranger. The father is a 
clergyman, and the son is designed for orders. The 
desigu, however, is quite his own, proceeding merely 
from his being and having always been sincere in his 
belief and love of the Gospel. Another acquaintance 
I have lately made is with a Mr. Nicholson, a North 
country divine, very poor, but very good, and very 
happy. He reads prayers here twice a day, all the 
year round ; and travels on foot to serve two churches 
every Sunday through the year, his journey out and 
home again being sixteen miles. I supped with him 
last night. He gave me bread and cheese, and a black 
jug of ale of his own brewing, and doubtless brewed 
by his own hands. Another of my acquaintance is 
Mr. , a thin, tall, old man, and as good as he is 
thin. He drinks nothing but water, and eats no flesh; 
partly (I believe) from a religious scruple (for he is very 
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religious), and partly in the spirit of a valetudinarian. 
He is to be met with every morning of his life, at about 
six o'clock, at a rounTatn of very fine water, about a 
mile from the town, which is reckoned extremely like 
the Bristol spring. Being both early risers, and the 
only early walkers in the place, we soon became 
acquainted. His great piety can be equalled by 
nothing but his great regularity, for he is the most 
perfect time-piece in the world. I have received a 
visit likewise from Mr. He is very much a 
gentleman, well read, and sensible. I am persuaded, 
in short, that if I had the choice of all England, where 
to fix my abode, I could not have chosen better for 
myself, and most likely I should not have chosen so 
well... . 


To Lapy Heskxeru 


Huntingdon, Oct. 18, 1765. 


I wish you joy, my dear Cousin, of being safely 
arrived in port from the storms of Southampton. For 
my own part, who am but as a Thames wherry, in a 
world full of tempest and commotion, I know so well 
the value of the creek I have put into, and the snug- 
ness it affords me, that I have a sensible sympathy 
with you in the pleasure you find in being once more 
blown to Droxford. I know enough of Miss Morley 
to send her my compliments ; to which, if I had never 
seen her, her affection for you would sufficiently entitle 
her. If I neglected to do it sooner, it is only because 
Iam naturally apt to neglect what I ought to do; and 
if I was as genteel as I am negligent, I should be the 
most delightful creature in the universe. 

I am glad you think so favourably of my Huntingdon 
acquaintance ; they are indeed a nice set of folks, and 
suit me exactly. 1 should have been more particular 
in my account of Miss Unwin, if I had had materials 
for a minute description. She is about eighteen years 
of age, rather handsome and genteel. In her mother’s 
company she says little; not because her mother 
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requires it of her, but because she seems glad of that 
excuse for not talking, being somewhat inclined te 
bashfulness. There is the most remarkable cordiality 
between all the parts of the family ; and the mother 
and daughter seem to dote upon each other. The 
first time I went to the house I was introduced to the 
daughter alone; and sat with her near half an hour, 
before her brother came in, who had appointed me 
to call upon him. Talking is necessary in a ¢éte-d-téte, 
to distinguish the persons of the drama from the chairs 
they sit on: accordingly she talked a great deal, and 
extremely well; and, like the rest of the family, 
behaved with as much ease of address as if we had 
been old acquaintance. She resembles her mother in 
her great piety, who is one of the most remarkable 
instances of it I have ever seen. They are altogether 
the cheerfulest and most engaging family-piece it is 
possible to conceive. 

Since I wrote the above, I met Mrs. Unwin in the 
street, and went home with her. She and I walked 
together near two hours in the garden, and had a 
conversation which did me more good than I should 
have received from an audience of the first prince in 
Europe. That woman is a blessing to me, and I never 
see her without being the better for her company. 
I am treated in the family as if I was a near relation, 
and have been repeatedly invited to call upon them 
at all times. You know what a shy fellow I am; 
I cannot prevail with myself to make so much use of 
this privilege as I am sure they intend I should; but 
perhaps this awkwardness will wear off hereafter. It 
was my earnest request before I left St. Albans, that 
wherever it might please Providence to dispose of me, 
I might meet with such an acquaintance as I find in 
Mrs. Unwin. How happy it is to believe, with a 
steadfast assurance, that our petitions are heard even 
while we are making them; and how delightful to 
meet with a proof of it in the effectual and actual 
grant of them! . . . My love to all who inquire after 
me.—Yours affectionately, W. C. 
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To Josepn Hun, Ese. 


Oct. 25, 1765. 


Dear Joe—I am afraid the month of October has 
proved rather unfavourable to the belle assembilée at 
Southampton ; high winds and continual rains being 
bitter enemies to that agreeable lounge, which you 
and I are equally fond of. I have very cordially be- 
taken myself to my books, and my fireside; and seldom 
leave them unless for exercise. I have added another 
family to the number of those I was acquainted with 
when you were here. Their name is Unwin—the most 
agreeable people imaginable; quite sociable, and as 
free from the ceremonious civility of country gentle- 
folks as any I ever met with. They treat me more 
like a near relation than a stranger, and their house 
is always open to me. The old gentleman carries me 
to Cambridge in his chaise. He is a man of learning 
and good sense, and as simple as Parson Adams. His 
wife has a very uncommon understanding, has read 
much to excellent purpose, and is more polite than a 
duchess. The son who belongs to Cambridge, is a 
most amiable young man, and the daughter quite of 
a piece with the rest of the family. They see but 
little company, which suits me exactly ; go when I 
will, I find a house full of peace and cordiality in all 
its parts, and I am sure to hear no scandal, but such 
discourse instead of it as we are all better for. 
You remember Rousseau’s description of an English 
morning ; such are the mornings I spend with these 
good people; and the evenings differ from them in 
nothing, except that they are still more snug, and 
quieter. Now I know them, I wonder that I liked 
Huntingdon so well before I knew them, and am apt 
to think I should find every place disagreeable that 
had not an Unwin belonging to it. 

This incident convinces me of the truth of an 
observation I have often made, that when we circum- 
scribe our estimate of all that is clever within the 
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limits of our own acquaintance (which I at least have 
been always apt to do), we are guilty of a very un- 
charitable censure upon the rest of the world, and 
of a narrowness of thinking disgraceful to ourselves. 
Wapping and Redriff may contain some of the most 
amiable persons living, and such as one would go to 
Wapping and Redriff to make acquaintance with. 
You remember Mr. Gray’s stanza— 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Yours, dear Joe, W,. Gi 


To Mrs. CowPrer 


Huntingdon, Oct. 20, 1766. 


My dear Cousin— . . . I am obliged to you for the 
interest you take in my welfare, and for your inquiring 
so particularly after the manner in which my time 
passes here. As to amusements, I mean what the 
world calls such, we have none; the place indeed 
swarms with them, and cards and dancing are the 
professed business of almost all the gentle inhabitants 
of Huntingdon. We refuse to take part in them, or 
to be accessaries to this way of murdering our time, 
and by so doing have acquired the name of Methodists. 
Having told you how we do not spend our time, I will 
next say how we do. We breakfast commonly between 
eight and nine; till eleven, we read either the Scripture, 
or the sermons of some faithful preacher of those holy 
mysteries ; at eleven we attend divine service, which 
is performed here twice every day; and from twelve 
to three we separate and amuse ourselves as we please. 
During that interval I either read in my own apart- 
ment, or walk, or ride, or work in the garden. We 
seldom sit an hour after dinner, but if the weather 
permits adjourn to the garden, where with Mrs. Unwin 
and her son I have generally the pleasure of religious 
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conversation till tea-time. If it rains, or is too windy 
for walking, we either converse within doors, or sing 
some hymns of Martin’s collection, and by the help of 
Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord make up a tolerable concert, 
in which our hearts, I hope, are the best and most 
musical performers. After tea we sally forth to walk 
in good earnest. Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and 
we have generally travelled about four miles before we 
see home again. When the days are short, we make 
this excursion in the former part of the day, between 
church-time and dinner. At night we read and con- 
verse, as before, till supper, and commonly finish the 
evening either with hymns or a sermon; and last of 
all the family are called to prayers. I need not tell 
you, that such a life as this is consistent with the 
utmost cheerfulness; accordingly we are all happy, 
and dwell together in unity as brethren. Mrs. Unwin 
has almost a maternal affection for me, and I have 
something very like a filial one for her, and her son 
and I are brothers. . . .—Yours ever, my dear ea 
Wi @: 


To Mrs. CowPrer 
March 14, 1767. 


My dear Cousin— . . . Iam become a great florist, 
and shrub-doctor. If the Major can make up a small 
packet of seeds, that will make a figure in a garden, 
where we have little else besides jessamine and honey- 
suckle; such a packet I mean as may be put in one’s 
fob, I will promise to take great care of them, as I 
ought to value natives of the Park. They must not 
be such however as require great skill in the manage- 


ment, for at present I have no skill to spare. figalr 


To Josreru Hitz, Kse. 
May 14, 1767. 


Dear Joe—I only know that I was once the happy 
owner of a red-leather trunk, and that my brother, 
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when I first saw him at Cambridge, upon my inquiring 
after my papers, &c., told me that in a red-leather 
trunk they were all safely deposited. The whole 
contents of it are little worth, and if I never see them 
more, 1 shall be but very moderately afflicted by the 
loss, though I fancy the trunk upon the road will 
prove to be the very trunk in question. 

Together with your letter came a bill from my 
quondam hosier, in Fleet Street, Mr. Reynolds, for 
the sum of two pounds ten shillings, desiring present 
payment, cash being scarce. I sent him an order for 
the money by this day’s post. My future expenses in 
the hosiery way will be small, for Mrs. Unwin knits all 
my stockings, and would knit my hats too, if that 
were possible. . 

Having commenced gardener, I study the arts of 
pruning, sowing, and planting ; and enterprise every- 
thing in that way, from melons down to cabbages. I 
have a large garden to display my abilities in, and, 
were we twenty miles nearer London, I might turn 
higgler, and serve your honour with cauliflowers, and 
broccoli, at the best hand. I shall possibly now and 
then desire you to call at the seed-shop, in your way 
to Westminster, though sparingly. Should I do it 
often, you would begin to think you had a mother-in- 
law at Berkhampstead.—Yours, dear Joe, 

Wm. Cowper. 


To Josepa Hix, Ese. 


June 16, 1767. 

Dear Joe—This part of the world is not productive 
of much news, unless the coldness of the weather be 
so, which is excessive for the season. We expect, 
or rather experience a warm contest between the 
candidates for the county: the preliminary move- 
ments of bribery, threatening, and drunkenness, being 
already taken. The Sandwich interest seems to shake, 
though both parties are very sanguine. Lord Carysfort 
is supposed to be in great jeopardy, though as yet, I 
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imagine, a clear judgement cannot be formed ; for a 
man may have all the noise on his side, and yet lose 
his election. You know me to be an uninterested 
person, and I am sure I am a very ignorant one in 
things of this kind. I only wish it was over, for it 
occasions the most detestable scene of profligacy and 
riot that can be imagined.—Yours ever, 
Wm. Cowper. 


To Mrs. Cowrer 
Huntingdon, July 13, 1767. 

My dear Cousin—The newspaper has told you the 
truth. Poor Mr. Unwin being flung from his horse, 
as he was going to the church on Sunday morning, 
received a dreadful fracture on the back part of the 
skull, under which he languished till Thursday even- 
ing, and then died. This awful dispensation has left 
an impression upon our spirits, which will not presently 
be worn off. He died in a poor cottage, to which he 
was carried immediately after his fall, about a mile 
from home; and his body could not be brought te his 
house till the spirit was gone to Him who gave it. 
May it be a lesson to us to watch, since we know not 
the day nor the hour when our Lord cometh! 

The effect of it upon my circumstances will only be 
a change of the place of my abode. For I shall 
still, by God’s leave, continue with Mrs. Unwin, whose 
behaviour to me has always been that of a mother 
fola son.) 's) .4. W.C. 


To Josrrn Hit, Esa. 
[Olney] 1769. 


Dear Joe—Sir Thomas crosses the Alps, and Sir 
Cowper, for that is his title at Olney, prefers his home 
to any other spot of earth in the world. Horace, 
observing this difference of temper in different persons, 
cried out a good many years ago, in the true spirit of 
poetry, ‘How much one man differs from another !’ 
This does not seem a very sublime exclamation in 
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English, but 1 remember we were taught to admire it 
in the original. 

My dear friend, I am obliged to you for your invita- 
tion: but being long accustomed to retirement, which 
I was always fond of, I am now more than ever un- 
willing to revisit those noisy and crowded scenes, which 
I never loved, and which I now abhor. I remember 
you with all the friendship I ever professed, which is 
as much as | ever entertained for any man. But the 
strange and uncommon incidents of my life have given 
an entire new turn to my whole character and conduct, 
and rendered me incapable of receiving pleasure from ~ 
the same employments and amusements of which I could 
readily partake in former days. 

I love you and yours; I thank you for your con- 
tinued remembrance of me, and shall not cease to be 
their and your affectionate friend, and servant, 

West: 


To Josrern Hirx, Ese. 
Jan. 1, 1771. 


Dear Joseph—Y ou will receive two parcels of venison, 
a haunch and a shoulder. The first was intended for 
you, the other comes to you by mistake. Some hours 
after the basket was sent to the wagon, we discovered 
that the shoulder had been packed up instead of the 
haunch. All imaginable endeavours were made to 
recover it, but without success, the wagon could not 
be unloaded again, and it was impossible otherwise to 
get at it. You may therefore thank a blundering 
servant for a venison pasty, which if she had minded 
her business better would have been eaten at Olney.— 
Yours, my dear Friend, Wm. Cowper. 


To JosrrpnH Hix, Esa. 


July 6, 1776. 
My dear Friend—As you have an extensive acquaint- 
ance, you may possibly be able to serve me in a design 
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I have lately formed, of taking two, three, or four boys, 
under my tuition, to instruct them in the Greek and 
Latin languages. I should pursue, with some few 
exceptions, the Westminster method of instruction, 
being that which I am best acquainted with myself, 
and the best upon the whole that I have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing. They would lodge and board 
under our roof, and be in all respects accommodated 
and attended in a manner that would well warrant the 
demand of an hundred guineas per annum. 

You have often wished me an employment, and I 
know none but this for which I am*qualified. If I 
can engage in it, it will probably be serviceable to me 
in more respects than one: but as it will afford me 
some sort of an establishment, at least for a time, it 
cannot but be desirable to one in my circumstances, 
If you are acquainted therefore with any person who 
has a son or sons between eight and ten years of age, 
for whom he would wish to find a tutor who will not 
make a property of them, nor neglect any means in his 
power to inform them thoroughly in what he under- 
takes to teach, you will oblige me by recommending 
me. Doubtless there are many such ; and it is not an 
easy matter to find a family where the two grand points 
of education, literature and sobriety, would be more 
closely attended to than in this. 

We return you many thanks for the fine turbot you 
was so kind as to send.—Believe me yours, etc., 

Wm. CowPper. 


To JosepH Hit1, Esa. 
Aug. 1, 1776. 


My dear Friend—The coldness of the past season 
would be forgotten in the heat of the present, if the 
effects of it were not still visible in the garden. My 
melons, which ought to have been eaten or at least 
eatable by this time, are not yet ripe; and as you are 
taking your repose at Wargrove, you will agree with 
me, I imagine, that it would hardly be worth while 
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to trundle them so far. Else, as I flatter myself they 
will be better flavoured than such as are raised for 
sale, which are generally flashy, and indebted to the 
watering-pot for their size, I should have been glad to 
have sent you half my crop. 

If it were to rain pupils, perhaps I might catch a tub 
full; but till it does, the fruitlessness of my inquiries 
makes me think I must keep my Greek and Latin to 
myself.—Yours affectionately, Wm. CowPer. 


To Josepn Hitz, Ese. 


Nov. 12, 1776. 


Dear Friend—The very agreeable contents of your 
last came safe to hand in the shape of two notes for 
thirty pounds. Iam to thank you likewise for a barrel 
of very good oysters, received about a fortnight ago. 


One to whom fish is so welcome as it is to me, can have 


no great occasion to distinguish the sorts. In general, 
therefore, whatever fish are likely to think a jaunt into 
the country agreeable, will be sure to find me ready to 
receive them; butts, plaice, flounder, or any other. 
If herrings are yet to be had, as they cannot be bought 
at Olney till they are good for nothing, they will be 
welcome too. We have seen none this year, except a 
parcel that Mrs. Unwin sent for, and the fishmonger 
sent stale ones, a trick they are apt to play upon their 
customers at a distance. 

Having suffered so much from nervous fevers myself, 
I know how to congratulate Ashley upon his recovery. 
Other distempers only batter the walls ; but they creep 
silently into the citadel, and put the garrison to the 
sword. 

You perceive I have not made a squeamish use of 
your obliging offer. The remembrance of past years, 
and of the sentiments formerly exchanged in our 
evening walks, convinces me still that an unreserved 
acceptance of what is graciously offered is the hand- 
somest way of dealing with one of your character.— 
Believe me yours, Wm. Cowper. 
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To Josepn Hitt, Ese. 
Jan. 5, 1777. 


Dear Joseph—I am much obliged to you for a tub of 
very fine spiced salmon which arrived yesterday: it 
cost us some debate, and a wager into the bargain, one 
asserting it to be sturgeon, and the other what it proved 
to be. But the lady was in the right, as she should be 
upon all such occasions. 

My respects wait upon your family. The cold is 
excessive ; but I have a little greenhouse, which by the 
help of a little fire, is as blooming and as green as 
May.—Yours affectionately, Wm. Cowper. 


To Josrpn Hitz, Ese. 


April—I fancy the 20th, 1777. 
My dear Friend—Thanks for a turbot, a lobster, and 
Captain Brydone : a gentleman who relates his travels 
so agreeably, that he deserves always to travel with 
an agreeable companion. I have been reading Gray’s 
Works, and think him the only poet since Shakespeare 
entitled to the character of sublime. Perhaps you will 
remember that I once had a different opinion of him, 
I was prejudiced. He did not belong to our Thursday 
society, and was an Eton man, which lowered him pro- 
digiously in our esteem. 1 once thought Swift’s letters 
the best that could be written ; but I like Gray’s better. 
His humour, or his wit, or whatever it is to be called, 
is never ill-natured or offensive, and yet, I think equally 

poignant with the Dean’s.—I am yours affectionately, 
Wu. CowPrr. 


To Josepn Hix, Ese. 
May 25, 1777. 


My dear Friend—We differ not much in our opinion 
of Mr. Gray. When I wrote last, I was in the middle 
of the book. His later Epistles, I think, are worth 
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little, as such, but might be turned to excellent account 
by a young student of taste and judgement. As to Mr. 
West's Letters, I think I could easily bring your opinion 
of them to square with mine. They are elegant and 
sensible, but having nothing in them that is character- 
istic, or that discriminates them from the letters of any 
other young man of taste and learning. As to the book 
you mention, I am in doubt whether to read it or not. 
I should like the philosophical part of it, but the politi- 
cal, which, I suppose, is a detail of intrigues carried on 
by the Company and their servants, a history of rising 
and falling nabobs, I should have no appetite to at all. 
I will not, therefore, give you the trouble of sending it 
at present.—Yours affectionately, Wma. Cowper. 


To Josepn Hit1, Esa. 
JulpAS aT Tae 

My dear Friend—You need not give yourself any 
further trouble to procure me the South Sea voyages. 
Lord Dartmouth, who was here about a month since, 
and was so kind as to pay me two visits, has furnished 
me with both Cook’s and Forster’s. °’Tis well for the 
poor natives of those distant countries that our national 
expenses cannot be supplied by cargoes of yams and 
bananas. Curiosity, therefore, being once satisfied, they 
may possibly be permitted for the future to enjoy their 
riches of that kind in peace. 

If, when you are most at leisure, you can find out 
Baker upon the Microscope, or Vincent Bourne’s Latin 
Poems, the last edition, and send them, I shall be 
obliged to you. Either, or both, if they can be easily 
found.—I am yours affectionately, © Wa. Cowprr. 


To Josep Hit, Ese. 


Oct. 23, 177%. 


My dear Friend—If a melon in the spring isa rarity, 
a melon in the beginning of winter perhaps may be so 
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too, leat after so sharp a frost as we have lately 
had, and still more if it should happen to be a frost 
when you eat it. This and the fellow to it grew upon 
one joint. The vine was never watered since it was a 
seed. We ate part of one of them to-day, and thought 
it good; the other, which is better ripened, we sup- 
posed might be even worthy of a place at your table, 
and have sent it accordingly. 

I am obliged to you for three parcels of herrings. 
The melon is a crimson Cantalupe.—Believe me, affec- 
tionately yours, Wm. Cowper. 


The basket contains, besides, Bourne’s Poems and 
Baker on the Microscope, with thanks. 


To Josern Hi, Esa. 


May 7, 1778. 


My dear Friend—I have been in continual fear lest 
every post should bring a summons for the Abbé 
Raynal ; and am glad that I have finished him before 
my fears were realized. I have kept him long, but not 
through neglect or idleness. I read the five volumes 
to Mrs. Unwin; and my voice will seldom serve me 
with more than an hour's reading at a time. I am 
indebted to him for much information upon subjects, 
which, however interesting, are so remote from those 
with which country folks in general are conversant, 
that had not his works reached me at Olney, I should 
have been for ever ignorant of them. 

I admire him as a philosopher, as a writer, as a man 
of extraordinary intelligence, and no less extraordinary 
abilities to digest it. He isatrue patriot. But then 
the world is his country. The frauds and tricks of the 
cabinet, and the counter, seem to be equally objects of 
his aversion. And if he had not found that religion 
too had undergone a mixture of artifice, in its turn, 
perhaps he would have been a Christian. —Yours affec- 
tionately, Wm. CowPrr. 
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To rue Rev. Witit1am Unwin 


My dear William—The fish happening to swim 
uppermost in my mind, I give it the precedence, and 
begin with returning our thanks for it, not forgetting 
the circumstance of free carriage. Upon the whole, I 
think this a handsomer way of acknowledging a present 
than to tuck it into a postscript. .. . 

You, I think, was never a dabbler in rhyme. I have 
been one ever since I was fourteen years of age, when 
I began with translating an elegy of Tibullus. I have 
no more right to the name of a poet, than a maker of 
mouse-traps has to that of an engineer; but my little 
exploits in this way have at times amused me so much, 
that I have often wished myself a good one. Sucha 
talent in verse as mine is like a child’s rattle,—very 
entertaining to the trifler that uses it, and very dis- 
agreeable to all beside. But it has served to rid me 
of some melancholy moments, for I only take it up as 
a gentleman performer does his fiddle. I have this 
peculiarity belonging to me as a rhymist, that though 
I am charmed to a great degree with my own work, 
while it is on the anvil, I can seldom bear to look at it 
when it is once finished. The more I contemplate it, 
the more it loses of its value, till I am at last quite dis- 
gusted with it. I then throw it by, take it up again 
perhaps ten years after, and am as much delighted with 
it as at first. 

Few people have the art of being agreeable when 
they talk of themselves ; if you are not weary therefore 
by this time you pay me a high compliment. 

I dare say Miss 8 was much diverted with the 
conjecture of her friends. The true key to the pleasure 
she found at Olney was plain enough to be seen, but 
they chose to overlook it. She brought with her a dis- 
position to be pleased, which whoever does is sure to 
find a visit agreeable, because they make it so.—Yours, 

V 
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To THe Rev. W. Unwin 
July 18, 1778. 


My dear Friend—I hurry you into the midst of 
things at once, which if it be not much in the epistolary 
style, is acknowledged however to be very sublime. 
Mr. Morley, videlicet the grocer, is guilty of much 
neglect and carelessness, and has lately so much dis- 
appointed your mother, that she is at last obliged to 
leave him, and begs you will send her Mr. Rawlinson’s 
address, that she may transfer her custom to him. 
She adds, moreover, that she was well aware of the 
unseasonableness of salmon at this time, and did not 
mean that you should order any to Olney till the 
spring. 

We are indebted to you for your political intelli- 
gence, but have it not in our power to pay you in kind. 
Proceed, however, to give us such information as cannot 
be learned from the newspaper; and when anything 
arises at Olney, that is not in the threadbare style of 
daily occurrences, you shall hear of it in return. 
Nothing of this sort has happened lately, except that 
a lion was imported here at the fair, seventy years of 
age, and was as tame asa goose. Your mother and I 
saw him embrace his keeper with his paws, and lick 
his face. Others saw him receive his head in his 
mouth, and restore it to him again unhurt ;—a sight 
we chose not to be favoured with, but rather advised 
the honest man to discontinue the practice,—a practice 
hardly reconcilable to prudence, unless he had a head 
to spare. The beast, however, was a very magnificent 
one, and much more royal in his appearance than those 
I have seen in the Tower. . . .—Yours, with thanks 
for your last, Wma. Cowper. 


To roe Rev. W. Unwin 
Dec. 3, 1778. 


My dear Friend—I was last night agreeably surprised 
by the arrival of Mr. Dodsley. His own merit is his 
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sufficient recommendation ; but his appearance, without 
having been expected or even thought of, made him 
still more welcome. You have done a kind thing in 
sending him, and I wish we could recompense it by a 
pine-apple for every volume. 

I made Mr. Wright's gardener a present of fifty sorts 
of stove plant seeds: in return, he has presented me 
with six fruiting pines, which I have put into a bark 
bed, where they thrive at present as well as I could 
wish. If they produce good fruit, you will stand some 
little chance to partake of them. But you must not 
expect giants, for being transplanted in December will 
certainly give them a check, and probably diminish 
their size. He has promised to supply me with still 
better plants in October, which is the proper season 
for moving them, and with a reinforcement every 
succeeding year. Mrs. Hill sent me the seeds; which 
perhaps could not have been purchased for less than 
three guineas. ”Tis thus we great gardeners establish 
a beneficial intercourse with each other, and furnish 
ourselves with valuable things that, therefore, cost us 
nothing. : 

How did you escape the storm? It did us no damage, 
except keeping us awake, and giving your mother the 
headache ; and except—what can hardly be called a 
damage, lifting a long and heavy palisade from the top 
of our garden wall, and setting it so gently down upon 
two old hot-beds, that it was not at all broken or 
impaired. 

Your mother is well at present, and sends her love, 
joining with me, at the same time, in affectionate 
remembrances to all the family.—Yours, 

Wm. Cowper. 


To rue Rey. Wittram Unwin 


May 26, 1779. 
My dear Friend—I must beg your assistance in a 
design I have formed to cheat the glazier. Govern- 
ment has laid a tax upon giass, and he has trebled it. 
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I want as much as will serve for a large frame, but am 
unwilling to pay an exorbitant price for it. I shall be 
obliged to you, therefore, if you will inquire at a glass- 
manufacturer’s how he sells his Newcastle glass, such 
as is used for frames and hothouses. If you will be so 
good as to send me this information, and at the same 
time the manufacturer's address, I will execute the rest 
of the business myself, without giving you any further 
trouble. 

I am obliged to you for the Poets; and though I 
little thought that I was translating so much money 
out of your pocket into the bookseller’s, when I turned 
Prior’s poem into Latin, yet I must needs say that, 
if you think it worth while to purchase the English 
Classics at all, you cannot possess yourself of them 
upon better terms. I have looked into some of the 
volumes, but not having yet finished the Register, have 
merely looked into them. A few things I have met 
with, which if they had been burned the moment they 
were written, it would have been better for the author 
and at least as well for his readers. There is not much 
of this, but a little is too much. I think it a pity the 
editor admitted any; the English Muse would have 
lost no credit by the omission of such trash. Some of 
them again seem to me to have but a very disputable 
right to a place among the Classics ; and I am quite at 
a loss, when I see them in such company, to conjecture 
what is Dr. Johnson’s idea or definition of classical 
merit. But if he inserts the poems of some who can 
hardly be said to deserve such an honour, the pur- 
chaser may comfort himself with the hope that he will 
exclude none that do. 

Your mother sends her love and affectionate re- 
membrance to all at Stock, from the tallest to the 
shortest there, in which she is accompanied by yours, 

Wm. Cowper. 
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To tae Rev. Witu1am. Unwin 


July —79. 


My dear Friend—If you please, you may give my 
service to Mr. James Martin, glazier, and tell him that 
I have furnished myself with glass from Bedford, for 
half the money. 

When I was at Margate, it was an excursion of 
pleasure to go to see Ramsgate. The pier, I re- 
member, was accounted a most excellent piece of 
stone-work, and such I found it. By this time, I 
suppose, it is finished; and surely it is no small ad- 
vantage, that you have an opportunity of observing 
how nicely those great stones are put together, as 
often as you please, without either trouble or expense. 
But you think Margate more lively. So is a Cheshire 
cheese full of mites more lively than a sound one: but 
that very liveliness only proves its rottenness. I re- 
member, too, that Margate, though full of company, 
was generally filled with such company, as people who 
were nice in the choice of their company, were rather 
fearful of keeping company with. The hoy went to 
London every week, loaded with mackerel and herrings, 
and returned loaded with company. The cheapness of 
the conveyance made it equally commodious for Dead 
fish and Lively company. So, perhaps, your solitude 
at Ramsgate may turn out another advantage ; at least 
I should think it one. 

There was not, at that time, much to be seen in the 
Isle of Thanet, besides the beauty of the country, and 
the fine prospects of the sea, which are nowhere sur- 
passed except in the Isle of Wight, or upon some parts 
of the coast of Hampshire. One sight, however, I 
remember, engaged my curiosity, and I went to see it: 
—a fine piece of ruins, built by the late Lord Holland, 
at a great expense, which, the day after I saw it, 
tumbled down for nothing. Perhaps, therefore, it is 
still a ruin; and if it is, 1 would advise you by all 
means to visit it, as it must have been much improved 
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by this fortunate incident. It is hardly possible to put 
stones together with that air of wild and magnificent 
disorder which they are sure to acquire by falling of 
their own accord. 

We heartily wish that Mrs. Unwin may receive the 
utmost benefit of bathing. At the same time we 
caution you against the use of it, however the heat of 
the weather may seem to recommend it. It is not safe 
for thin habits, hectically inclined. 

I remember,—(the fourth and last thing I mean to 
remember upon this occasion,) that Sam Cox the 
counsel, walking by the seaside as if absorbed in deep 
contemplation, was questioned about what he was 
musing on. He replied, ‘I was wondering that such 
an almost infinite and unwieldy element should pro- 
duce a sprat.’ Our love attends your whole party. — 
Yours affectionately, W. C. 


P.S.—You are desired to purchase three pounds of 
sixpenny white worsted, at a shop well recommended 
for that commodity. ‘The Isle of Thanet is famous for 
it, beyond any other place in the kingdom. 


To tHe Rey. Witi1am Unwin 


July 17, 1779. 


My dear Friend—We. envy you your sea- breezes. 
In the garden we feel nothing but the reflection of the 
heat from the walls; and in the parlour, from the 
opposite houses. I fancy Virgil was so situated when 
he wrote those two beautiful lines : 


—0Oh quis me gelidis in vallibus Haemi 
Sistat, et ingentt ramorum protegat umbra ! 


The worst of it is, that though the sunbeams strike as 
forcibly upon my harp-strings as they did upon his, 
they elicit no such sounds, but rather produce such 
groans as they are said to have drawn from those of the 
statue of Memnon. 
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As you have ventured to make the experiment, your 
own experience will be your best guide in the article 
of bathing. An inference will hardly follow, though 
one should pull at it with all one’s might, from 
Smollett’s case to yours. He was corpulent, muscular, 
and strong; whereas, if you were either stolen or 
strayed, such a description of you in an advertisement 
would hardly direct an inquirer with sufficient accuracy 
and exactness. But if bathing does not make your 
head ache, or prevent your sleeping at night, I should 
imagine it could not hurt you. 

I remember taking a walk upon the strand at Mar- 
gate, where the cliff is high and perpendicular. At 
long intervals there are cart-ways, cut through the 
rock down to the beach, and there is no other way of 
access to it, or of return from it. I walked near a mile 
upon the water edge, without observing that the tide 
was rising fast upon me. When I did observe it, it 
was almost too late. I ran every step back again, and 
had much ado to save my distance. I mention this as 
a caution, lest you should happen at any time to be 
surprised as I was. It would be very unpleasant to 
be forced to cling, like a cat, to the side of a precipice, 
and perhaps hardly possible to do it, for four hours 
without any respite. 

It seems a trifle, but it is a real disadvantage to have 
no better name to pass by than the gentleman you 
mention. Whether we suppose him settled and pro- 
moted in the army, the church, or the law, how 
uncouth the sound—Captain Twopenny! Bishop Two- 
penny! Judge Twopenny! The abilities of Lord 
Mansfield would hardly impart a dignity to such a 
name. Should he perform deeds worthy of poetical 
panegyric, how difficult would it be to ennoble the 
sound of Twopenny ! 


Muse! place him high upon the lists of Fame, 
The wonderous man, and Twopenny his name! 


But to be serious, if the French should land in the 
Isle of Thanet, and Mr. Twopenny should fall into 
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their hands, he will have a fair opportunity to frenchify 
his name, and may call himself Monsieur Deux Sous; 
which, when he comes to be exchanged by Cartel, will 
easily resume an English form, and slide naturally 
into Two Shoes, in my mind a considerable improve- 
ment.—Yours affectionately, Ww.C. 


To Tue Rey. Witi1am Unwin 


Sept. 21, 1779. 

Amico Mio—Be pleased to buy mea glazier’s diamond 
pencil. I have glazed the two frames designed to re- 
ceive my pine plants; but I cannot mend the kitchen 
windows, till by the help of that implement I can 
reduce the glass to its proper dimensions. If I werea 
plumber I should be a complete glazier ; and possibly 
the happy time may come, when I shall be seen trudging 
away to the neighbouring towns with a shelf of glass 
hanging at my back, If government should impose 
another tax upon that commodity, I hardly know a 
business in which a gentleman might more successfully 
employ himself. A Chinese, of ten times my fortune, 
would avail himself of such an opportunity without 
scruple ; and why should not I, who want money as 
much as any mandarin in China? Rousseau would 
have been charmed to have seen me so occupied, and 
would have exclaimed with rapture, ‘that he had 
found the Emilius who (he supposed) had subsisted 
only in his own idea.’ I would recommend it to you 
to follow my example. You will presently qualify 
yourself for the task, and may not only amuse yourself 
at home, but may even exercise your skill in mending 
the church windows; which, as it would save money 
to the parish, would conduce, together with your other 
ministerial accomplishments, to make you extremely 
popular in the place. 

I have eight pair of tame pigeons. When I first 
enter the garden in a morning, I find them perched 
upon the wall, waiting for their breakfast ; for I feed 
them always upon the gravel-walk. If your wish 
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should be accomplished, and you should find yourself 
furnished with the wings of a dove, I shall undoubtedly 
find you amongst them. Only be so good, if that 
should be the case, to announce yourself by some 
means or other. For I imagine your crop will require 
something better than tares to fill it. 

Your mother and I last week made a trip in a post- 
chaise to Gayhurst, the seat of Mr. Wright, about four 
miles off. He understood that I did not much affect 
strange faces, and sent over his servant on purpose to 
inform me that he was going into Leicestershire, and 
that if I chose to see the gardens, | might gratify my- 
self without danger of seeing the proprietor. I accepted 
the invitation, and was delighted with all I found there. 
The situation is happy, the gardens elegantly disposed, 
the hot-house in the most flourishing state, and the 
orange trees the most captivating creatures of the kind 
I ever saw. A man, in short, had need have the 
talents of Cox or Langford, the auctioneers, to do the 
whole scene justice. Our love attends you all.— 
Yours, Wise: 


To JoserpH Hit, Ese. 

Oct. 2, 1779. 
My dear Friend—. . . The newspaper informs me of 
the arrival of the Jamaica fleet. I hope it imports 
some pine-apple plants for me. I have a good frame 
and a good bed prepared to receive them. I send you 
annexed a fable, in which the pine-apple makes a 
figure, and shall be glad if you like the taste of it. 
Two pair of soles, with shrimps, which arrived last 
night, demand my acknowledgements. You have 
heard that when Arion performed upon the harp, the 
fish followed him. I really have no design to fiddle 
you out of more fish, but if you should esteem my 
verses worthy of such a price, though I shall never be 
so renowned as he was, I shall think myself equally 

indebted to the muse that helps me. . . .—Yours, 
Wm. Cowper. 
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To tHe Rey. Witutiam Unwin 


Oct. 81, 1779. 


My dear Friend—I wrote my last letter merely to 
inform you that I had nothing to say; in answer 
to which you have said nothing. I admire the pro- 
priety of your conduct though I ama loser by it. I 
will endeavour to say something now, and shall hope 
for something in return. 

I have been well entertained with Johnson’s bio- 
graphy, for which I thank you: with one exception, 
and that a swingeing one, I think he has acquitted 
himself with his usual good sense and sufficiency. His 
treatment of Milton is unmerciful to the last degree, 
A pensioner is not likely to spare a republican ; and 
the Doctor, in order, I suppose, to convince his royal 
patron of the sincerity of his monarchical principles, 
has belaboured that great poet’s character with the 
most industrious cruelty. As a man, he has hardly 
left him the shadow of one good quality. Churlish- 
ness in his private life, and a rancorous hatred of 
everything royal in his public, are the two colours 
with which he has smeared all the canvas. If he had 
any virtues, they are not to be found in the Doctor’s 
picture of him; and it is well for Milton, that some 
sourness in his temper is the only vice with which his 
memory has been charged ; it is evident enough that 
if his biographer could have discovered more, he would 
not have spared him. Asa poet, he has treated him 
with severity enough, and has plucked one or two of 

“the most beautiful feathers out of his Muse’s wing, and 
trampled them under his great foot. He has passed 
sentence of condemnation upon Lycidas, and has taken 
occasion, from that charming poem, to expose to ridi- 
cule (what is indeed ridiculous enough), the childish 
prattlement of pastoral compositions, as if Lycidas was 
the prototype and pattern of them all. The liveliness 
of the description, the sweetness of the numbers, the 
classical spirit of antiquity that prevails in it, go for 
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nothing. I am convinced, by the way, that he has no 
ear for poetical numbers, or that it was stopped by 
prejudice against the harmony of Milton’s. Was there 
ever anything so delightful as the music of the Paradise 
Lost? It is like that of a fine organ; has the fullest 
and the deepest tones of majesty, with all the softness 
and elegance of the Dorian flute. Variety without end 
and never equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil. Yet the 
Doctor has little or nothing to say upon this copious 
theme, but talks something about the unfitness of the 
English language for blank verse, and how apt it is, 
in the mouth of some readers, to degenerate into 
declamation. Oh! I could thresh his old jacket, till 
I made his pension jingle in his pocket. 
I could talk a good while longer, but I have no 
room ; our love attends you.—Yours affectionately, 
W. C. 
To Josepx Hitt, Ese. 
Nov. 14, 1779. 
My dear Friend — Your approbation of my last 
Heliconian present encourages me to send you another.? 
I wrote it, indeed, on purpose for you; for my subjects 
are not always such as I could hope would prove agree- 
able to you. My mind has always a melancholy cast, 
and is like some pools I have seen, which, though filled 
with a black and putrid water, will nevertheless, in a 
bright day, reflect the sunbeams from their surface. . . . 
Yours affectionately, Wa. CowPer. 


To THE Rey. Winuiam Unwin 


Dec. 2, 1779. 


My dear Friend—How quick is the succession of 
human events! The cares of to-day are seldom the 
cares of to-morrow ; and when we lie down at night, 
we may safely say to most of our troubles—‘ Ye have 
done your worst, and we shall meet no more.’ 


1 ‘On the Promotion of Edward Thurlow.’ 
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This observation was suggested to me by reading 
your last letter ; which though I have written since I 
received it, I have never answered. When that epistle 
passed under your pen, you were miserable about your 
tithes, and your imagination was hung round with 
pictures, that terrified you to such a degree, as made 
even the receipt of money burdensome. But it is all 
over now. You sent away your farmers in good 
humour (for you can make people merry whenever 
you please), and now you have nothing to do but to 
chink your purse, and laugh at what is past. Your 
delicacy makes you groan under that which other men 
never feel, or feel but slightly. A fly, that settles 
upon the tip of the nose, is troublesome ; and this is a 
comparison adequate to the most that mankind in 
general are sensible of, upon such tiny occasions. 
But the flies that pester you, always get between your 
eyelids, where the annoyance is almost insupportable. 

I would follow your advice, and endeavour to furnish 
Lord North with a scheme of supplies for the ensuing 
year, if the difficulty I find in answering the call of my 
own emergencies did not make me despair of satisfying 
those of the nation. I can say but this; if I had ten 
acres of land in the world, whereas I have not one, 
and in those ten acres should discover a gold mine, 
richer than all Mexico and Peru, when I had reserved 
a few ounces for my own annual supply, I would 
willingly give the rest to government. My ambition 
would be more gratified by annihilating the national 
incumbrances, than by going daily down to the bottom 
of a mine, to wallow in my own emolument. ‘This is 
patriotism, you will allow ; but, alas, this virtue is for 
the most part in the hands of those who can do no 
good with it! He that has but a single handful of it, 
catches so greedily at the first opportunity of growing 
rich, that his patriotism drops to the ground, and he 
grasps the gold instead of it. He that never meets 
with such an opportunity, holds it fast in his clenched 
fists, and says,—‘ Oh, how much good I would do, if 
I could!’ 

138 D 
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Your mother says—‘ Pray send my dear love.’ 
There is hardly room to add mine, but you will 
suppose it.—Yours, Ww. C. 


To Toe Rey. Witit1am Unwin 


Feb. 27, 1780. 


My dear Friend—As you are pleased tu desire my 
letters, I am the more pleased with writing them ; 
though at the same time I must needs testify my 
surprise that you should think them worth receiving, 
as I seldom send one that I think favourably of myself. 
This is not to be understood as an imputation upon 
your taste or judgement, but as an encomium upon my 
own modesty and humility, which I desire you to 
remark well. It is a just observation of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that though men of ordinary talents may be 
highly satisfied with their own productions, men of 
true genius never are. Whatever be their subject, 
they always seem to themselves to fall short of it, even 
when they seem to others most to excel. And for this 
reason—because they have a certain sublime sense 
of perfection, which other men are strangers to, and 
which they themselves in their performances are not 
able to exemplify. Your servant, Sir Joshua! I little 
thought of seeing you when I began; but as you have 
popes in you are welcome. 

hen I wrote last, I was a little inclined to send 
you a copy of verses entitled the Modern Patriot, 
but was not quite pleased with a line or two, which I 
found it difficult to mend, therefore did not. At night 
I read Mr. Burke’s speech in the newspaper, and was 
so well pleased with his proposals for a reformation, 
and with the temper in which he made them, that I 
began to think better of his cause, and* burnt my 
verses. Such is the lot of the man who writes upon 
the subject of the day ; the aspect of affairs changes in 
an hour or two, and his opinion with it ; what was just 
and well-deserved satire in the morning, in the evev- 
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ing becomes a libel; the author commences his own 
judge, and while he condemns with unrelenting severity 
what he so lately approved, is sorry to find that he has 
laid his leaf-gold upon touchwood, which crumbled 
away under his fingers. Alas! what can I do with my 
wit? I have not enough to do great things with, and 
these little things are so fugitive, that while a man 
catches at the subject, he is only filling his hand with 
smoke. I must do with it as 1 do with my linnet ; I 
keep him for the most part in a cage, but now and 
then set open the door, that he may whisk about the 
room a little, and then shut him up again. My 
whisking wit has produced the following, the subject 
of which is more important than the manner in which 
I have treated it seems to imply, but a fable may speak 
truth, and all truth is sterling ; I only premise, that 
in a philosophical tract in the Register, I found it 
asserted that the glow-worm is the nightingale’s food. 

Have you heard? who has not? for a recommend- 
atory advertisement of it is already published ;—that 
a certain kinsman of your humble servant’s has written 
a tract, now in the press, to prove polygamy a divine 
institution! A plurality of wives is intended, but not 
of husbands. The end proposed by the author is to 
remedy the prevailing practice of seduction,” by making 
the female delinquent ipso facto the lawful wife of the 
male. An officer of a regiment, part of which is 
quartered here, gave one of the soldiers leave to be 
drunk six weeks, in hopes of curing him by satiety : 
he was drunk six weeks, and is so still, as often as he 
can find an opportunity. One vice may swallow up 
another, but no coroner in the state of Ethics ever 
brought in his verdict, when a vice died, that it was— 
Selo de se. 

They who value the man are sorry for his book: the 


rest say, iis 
Solvuntur risu tabulae, tu missus abibis. 


1 This Letter contained the fable of the Nightingale and Glow- 


worm. : 
2 In the original letter it is adultery,—but I have thought it right 
to correct an obvious mistake in writing.—SoUTHEY. 
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Thanks tor all you have done, and all you intend ; 
the biography will be particularly phingernna 9 Fe 


To THe Rey. Witt1am UNWIN 


April 6, 1780. 


My dear Friend—. . . Iam obliged to you for what 
you said upon the subject of book-buying, and am very 
fond of availing myself of another man’s pocket, when 
I can do it creditably to myself, and without injury to 
him. Amusements are necessary, in a retirement like 
mine, especially in such a state of mind as I labour 
under. The necessity of amusement makes me some- 
times write verses ; it made me a carpenter, a birdcage 
maker, a gardener ; and has lately taught me to draw, 
and to draw too with such surprising proficiency in the 
art, considering my total ignorance of it two months 
ago, that when I show your mother my productions, 
she is all admiration and applause. 

You need never fear the communication of what you 
entrust to us in confidence. You know your mother’s 
delicacy in this point sufficiently ; and as for me, I 
once wrote a Connoisseur upon the subject of secret- 
keeping, and from that day to this I believe I have 
never divulged one. .. . 

Believe me yours, with the customary, but not 
therefore unmeaning addition of love to all under 
your roof. Your mother sends hers, which being 
maternal, is put up in a separate parcel. WiC. 


To tHe Rey. Joann Newton 


Olney, April 16, 1780. 


Since I wrote my last we have had a visit from 
did not feel myself vehemently dis- 
posed to receive him with that complaisance from 
which a stranger generally infers that he is welcome. 
By his manner, which was rather bold than easy, I 
judged that there was no occasion for it, and that it 
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was a trifle which, if he did not meet with, neither 
would he feel the want of. He has the air of a travelled 
man, but not of a travelled gentleman; is quite 
delivered from that reserve which is so common an 
ingredient in the English character, yet does not open 
himself gently and gradually, as men of polite be- 
haviour do, but bursts upon you all at once. He talks 
very loud, and when our poor little robins hear a great 
noise, they are immediately seized with an ambition to 
surpass it; the increase of their vociferation occasioned 
an increase of his, and his in return acted as a stimulus 
upon theirs; neither side entertained a thought of 
giving up the contest, which became continually more 
interesting to our ears, during the whole visit. The 
birds, however, survived it, and so did we. They 
perhaps flatter themselves they gained a complete 
victory, but I believe Mr. could have killed 
them both in another hour. Ware: 


To rue Rey. Joun Newron 


May 8, 1780. 


Dear Sir—You indulge me in such a variety of 
subjects, and allow me such a latitude of excursion in 
this scribbling employment, that I have no excuse for 
silence. I am much obliged to you for swallowing 
such boluses as I send you, for the sake of my gilding, 
and verily believe that I am the only man alive, from 
whom they would be welcome to a van like yours. 
I wish I could make them more splendid than they 
are, more alluring to the eye, at least, if not more 
pleasing to the taste; but my leaf gold is tarnished, 
and has received such a tinge from the vapours that 
are ever brooding over my mind, that I think it no 
small proof of your partiality to me, that you will read 
my letters. I am not fond of long-winded metaphors ; 
I have always observed, that they halt at the latter 
end of their progress, and so do mine. I deal much 
in ink indeed, but not such ink as is employed by 
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poets, and writers of essays. Mine is a harmless fluid, 
and guilty of no deceptions but such as may prevail 
without the least injury to the person imposed on. I 
draw mountains, valleys, woods, and streams, and 
ducks, and dab-chicks. I admire them myself, and 
Mrs. Unwin admires them; and her praise, and my 
praise put together, are fame enough for me. Oh! I 
could spend whole days and moonlight nights in feeding 
upon a lovely prospect! My eyes drink the rivers as 
they flow. If every human being upon earth could 
think for one quarter of an hour as I have done for 
many years, there might perhaps be many miserable 
men among them, but not an unawakened one could 
be found from the arctic to the antarctic circle. At 
present, the difference between them and me is greatly 
to their advantage. I delight in baubles, and know 
them to be so; for rested in, and viewed without a 
reference to their Author, what is the earth,—what 
are the planets,—what is the sun itself but a bauble? 
Better for a man never to have seen them, or to see 
them with the eyes of a brute, stupid and unconscious 
of what he beholds, than not to be able to say, ‘ The 
Maker of all these wonders is my friend!’ Their eyes 
have never been opened to see that they are trifles ; 
mine have been, and will be till they are closed for 
ever. They think a fine estate, a large conservatory, 
a hothouse rich as a West Indian garden, things of 
consequence; visit them with pleasure, and muse 
upon them with ten times more. I am pleased with a 
frame of four lights, doubtful whether the few pines it 
contains will ever be worth a farthing; amuse myself 
with a greenhouse which Lord Bute’s gardener could 
take upon his back, and walk away with ; and when I 
have paid it the accustomed visit, and watered it, and 
given it air, I say to myself—‘ This is not mine, it is a 
plaything lent me for the present; I must leave it 
soon.’ W. C. 
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To rue Rey. Wituram Unwiry 


May 8, 1780. 


My dear Friend—My scribbling humour has of late 
been entirely absorbed in the passion for landscape 
drawing. It is a most amusing art, and like every 
other art, requires much practice and attention. 

Nil sine multo 

Vita labore dedit mortalibus, 
Excellence is providentially placed beyond the reach 
of indolence, ghat success may be the reward of in- 
dustry, and that idleness may be punished with 
obscurity and disgrace. So long as I am pleased with 
an employment, I am capable of unwearied application, 
because my feelings are all of the intense kind. I 
never received a “ttle pleasure from anything in my 
life: if I am delighted, it is in the extreme. The un- 
happy consequence of this temperature [? temperament] 
is, that my attachment to any occupation seldom outlives 
the novelty of it. That nerve of my imagination that 
feels the touch of any particular amusement, twangs 
under the energy of the pressure with so much vehe- 
mence, that it soon becomes sensible of weariness and 
fatigue. Hence I draw an unfavourable prognostic, 
and expect that I shall shortly be constrained to look 
out for something else. Then perhaps I may string 
the lyre again, and be able to comply with your 
demand. 

Now for the visit you propose to pay us, and propose 
not to pay us; the ay ve of which plays about upon 
your paper, like a jack-o’-lantern upon the ceiling. 
This is no mean simile, for Virgil (you remember) 
uses it. It is here, it is there, it vanishes, it returns, 
it dazzles you, a cloud interposes and it is gone. 
However just the comparison, I hope you will contrive 
to spoil it, and that your final determination will be to 
come. As to the masons you expect, bring them with 
you;—bring brick, bring mortar, bring everything 
that would oppose itself to your journey ;—all shall be 
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welcome. I have a greenhouse that is too small, come 
and enlarge it; build mea pinery; repair the garden 
wall, that has great need of your assistance; do any- 
thing ; you cannot do too much; so far from thinking 
you and your train troublesome, we shall rejoice to see 
you, upon these or upon any other terms you can 
propose. . . .—Yours, my dear friend, Wae 


To tae Rev. Jonn Newton 
May 10, 1780. 

My dear Friend—If authors could have lived to 
adjust and authenticate their own text, a commentator 
would have been an useless creature. For instance— 
if Dr. Bentley had found, or opined that he had found, 
the word tube where it seemed to present itself to you, 
and had judged the subject worthy of his critical 
acumen, he would either have justified the corrupt 
reading, or have substituted some invention of his 
own, in defence of which he would have exerted all his 
polemical abilities, and have quarrelled with half the 
literati in Europe. Then suppose the writer himself, 
as in the present case, to interpose with a gentle 
whisper thus—‘If you look again, Doctor, you will 
perceive that what appears to you to be tube, is neither 
more nor less than the simple monosyllable ink, but 
I wrote it in great haste, and the want of sufficient 
precision in the character has occasioned your mistake : 
you will be especially satisfied when you see the sense! 
elucidated by the explanation..—But I question 
whether the doctor would quit his ground, or allow 
any author to be a competent judge in his own case. 
The world, however, would acquiesce immediately, 
and vote the critic useless. 

James Andrews, who is my Michael Angelo, pays 
me many compliments on my success in the art of 
drawing, but I have not yet the vanity to think myself 
qualified to furnish your apartment. If I should ever 
attain to the degree of self-opinion requisite to such 

1 The passage alluded to seems to be in his letter of May 8, p. 37. 
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an undertaking, I shall labour at it with pleasure. I. 
ean only say, though I hope not with the affected 
modesty of the above-mentioned Dr. Bentley, who said 
the same thing, 


Me quoque dicunt 
Vatem pastores. Sed non Ego credulus illis. 


A crow, rook, or raven, has built a nest in one of 
the young elm trees, at the side of Mrs. Aspray’s 
orchard. In the violent storm that blew yesterday 
morning, I saw it agitated to a degree that seemed to 
threaten its immediate destruction, and versified the 
following thoughts upon the occasion. 

W)C: 


To Mrs. Newton 
June, 1780. 


Dear Madam—When I write to Mr. Newton, he 
answers me by letter; when I write to you, you answer 
me in fish. I return you many thanks for the mackerel 
and lobster. They assured me in terms as intelligible 
as pen and ink could have spoken, that you still re- 
member Orchard-side ; and though they never spoke in 
their lives, and it was still less to be expected from 
them that they should speak, being dead, they gave 
us an assurance of your affection that corresponds 
exactly with that which Mr. Newton expresses towards 
us in all his letters.—For my own part, I never in my 
life began a letter more at a venture than the present. 
It is possible that I may finish it, but perhaps more 
than probable that I shall not. I have had several in- 
different nights, and the wind is easterly ; two circum- 
stances so unfavourable to me in all my occupations, 
but especially that of writing, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could even bring myself to 
attempt it. 

You have never yet perhaps been made acquainted 
with the unfortunate Tom Freeman’s misadventure. 
He and his wife returning from Hanslip fair, were 


1 Cowper’s Fable of the Raven concluded this letter. 
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coming down Weston Lane; to wit, themselves, their 
horse, and their great wooden panniers, at ten o’clock 
at night. The horse having a lively imagination, and 
very weak nerves, fancied he either saw or heard some- 
thing, but has never been able to say what. A sudden 
fright will impart activity, and a momentary vigour, 
even to lameness itself. Accordingly, he started, and 
sprung from the middle of the road to the side of it, 
with such surprising alacrity, that he dismounted the 
gingerbread baker and his gingerbread wife in a 
moment. Not contented with this effort, nor thinking 
himself yet out of danger, he proceeded as fast as hecould 
to a full gallop, rushed against the gate at the bottom 
of the lane, and opened it for himself, without perceiv- 
ing that there was any gate there. Still he galloped, 
and with a velocity and momentum continually in- 
creasing, till he arrived in Olney. 1 had been in bed 
about ten minutes, when I heard the most uncommon 
and unaccountable noise that can be imagined. It was, 
in fact, occasioned by the clattering of tin pattypans 
and a Dutch-oven against the sides of the panniers. 
Much gingerbread was picked up in the street, and 
Mr. Lucy’s windows were broken all to pieces. Had 
this been all, it would have been a comedy, but we 
learned the next morning, that the poor woman’s 
collar-bone was broken, and she has hardly been able 
to resume her occupation since. 

What is added on the other side, if I could have 
persuaded myself to write sooner, would have reached 


you sooner; ‘tis about ten days old. . . .—Yours, 
dear Madam, Wm. Cowper. 


To tHe Rey. Winit1am Unwin 


June 8, 1780. 


My dear Friend—It is possible I might have indulged 
myself in the pleasure of writing to you, without wait- 
ing for a letter from you, but for a reason which you 
will not easily guess. Your mother communicated to 
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me the satisfaction you expressed in my correspond- 
ence, that you thought me entertaining and clever, and 
so forth :—now you must know, I love praise dearly, 
especially from the judicious, and those who have so 
much delicacy themselves as not to offend mine in 
giving it. But then, I found this consequence attend- 
ing, or likely to attend, the eulogium you bestowed ;— 
if my friend thought me witty before, he shall think 
me ten times more witty hereafter ;—where I joked 
once, I will joke five times, and for one sensible remark 
I will send him a dozen. -Now this foolish vanity 
would have spoiled me quite, and would have made 
me as disgusting a letter-writer as Pope, who seems to 
have thought that unless a sentence was well turned, 
and every period pointed with some conceit, it was not 
worth the carriage. Accordingly he is to me, except 
in very few instances, the most disagreeable maker of 
epistles that ever I met with. I was willing, therefore, 
to wait till the impression your commendation had 
made upon the foolish part of me was worn off, that I 
might scribble away as usual, and write my uppermost 
thoughts, and those only. .. . 


An English Versification of a Thought that popped tnto 
my Head about two Months since. 


Sweet stream! that winds through yonder giade— 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid !— 
Silent, and chaste, she steals along, 
Far from the world’s gay, busy throng; 
With gentle, yet prevailing force, 
Intent upon her destin’d course : 
Graceful, and useful, all she does, 
Blessing, and bless’d, where’er she goes: 
Pure-bosom’d, as that watery glass 
And Heaven reflected in her face ! 
® 
Now this is not so exclusively applicable to a 
maiden, as to be the sole property of your sister 
Shuttleworth. If you look at Mrs. Unwin, you will see 
that she has not lost her right to this just praise by 
marrying you. ; 
Your mother sends her love to all, and mine comes 
jogging along by the side of it.—Yours, Ww. C. 
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To ras Rev. Witit1am Unwin 


July 27, 1780. 


My dear Friend—As two men sit silent, after having 
exhausted all their topics of conversation, one says— 
‘It is very fine weather, —and the other says— 
‘Yes’ ;—one blows his nose, and the other rubs his 
eyebrows (by the way, this is very much in Homer's 
manner); such seems to be the case between you and 
me. After a silence of some days, I wrote you a long 
something, that (I suppose) was nothing to the purpose, 
because it has not afforded you materials for an answer. 
Nevertheless, as it often happens in the case above- 
stated, one of the distressed parties, being deeply 
sensible of the awkwardness of a dumb duet, breaks 
silence again, and resolves to speak, though he has 
nothing to say. So it fares with me; I am with you 
again in the form of an epistle, though considering 
my present emptiness, I have reason to fear that your 
only joy upon the occasion will be, that it is conveyed 
to you in a frank. 

When I began, I expected no interruption. But if 
I had expected interruptions without end, I should 
have been less disappointed. First came the barber ; 
who, after having embellished the outside of my, head, 
has left the inside just as unfurnished as he found it. 
Then came Olney bridge,—not into the house, but into 
the conversation. The cause relating to it was tried 
on Tuesday at Buckingham. The judge directed the 
jury to find a verdict favourable to Olney. The jury 
consisted of one knave and eleven fools. The last- 
mentioned followed the afore-mentioned, as sheep 
follow a bell-wether, and decided in direct opposition 
to the said judge. Then a flaw was discovered in the 
indictment. The indictment was quashed, and an 
order made for a new trial. The new trial will be in 
the King’s Bench, where said knave and said fools will 
have nothing to do with it. So the men of Olney 
fling up their caps, and assure themselves of a complete 
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victory. A victory will save me and your mother 
many shillings, perhaps some pounds, which except 
that it has afforded me a subject to write upon, was the 
only reason why I have said so much about it. I know 
you take an interest in all that concerns us, and will 
consequently rejoice with us in the prospect of an 
event in which we are concerned so nearly.—Yours 
affectionately, Wane: 


To tHE Rey. Jonn Newron 


July 30, 1780. 
My dear Sir—You may think perhaps that I deal 

more liberally with Mr. Unwin, in the way of poetical 
export, than I do with you, and I believe you have 
reason: the truth is this ;—If I walked the streets 
with a fiddle under my arm, I should never think of 
performing before the window of a Privy Counsellor, 
or a Chief Justice, but should rather make free with 
ears more likely to be open to such amusement. The 
trifles I produce in this way are indeed such trifles, 
that I cannot think them seasonable presents for you. 
Mr. Unwin himself would not be offended if I was to 
tell him that there is this difference between him and 
Mr. Newton; that the latter is already an apostle, 
while he himself is only undergoing the business of 
an incubation, with a hope that he may be hatched in 
time. When my Muse comes forth arrayed in sables, 
at least in a robe of graver cast, I make no scruple to 
direct her to my friend at Hoxton. ‘This has been one 
reason why I have so long delayed the riddle. But 
lest I should seem to set a value upon it, that I do not, 
by making it an object of still further inquiry, here it 
comes : 

I am just two and two, I am warm, I am cold, 

And the parent of numbers that cannot be told}. 

I am lawful, unlawful—a duty, a fault; 

I am often sold dear, good for nothing when bought, 


An extraordinary boon, and a matter of course, 
And yielded with pleasure—when taken by force. 


Woks 
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To rue Rey. Witu1am Unwin 


August 6, 1780. 


My dear Friend—You like to hear from me: this 
is a very good reason why I should write.—But | have 
nothing to say: this seems equally a good reason why 
I should not. Yet if you had alighted from your horse 
at our door this morning, and at this present writing, 
being five o’clock in the afternoon, had found occasion 
to say to me—‘ Mr. Cowper, you have not spoke since 
I came in; have you resolved never to speak again?’ 
it would be but a poor reply, if in answer to the sum- 
mons I should plead inability as my best and only ex- 
cuse. And this by the way suggests to me a seasonable 
piece of instruction, and reminds me of what I am very 
apt to forget, when I have any epistolary business in 
hand, that a Jetter may be written upon anything or 
nothing just as that anything or nothing happens to 
occur. A man that has a journey before him twenty 
miles in length, which he is to perform on foot, will 
not hesitate and doubt whether he shall set out or not, 
because he does not readily conceive how he shall ever 
reach the end of it: for he knows, that by the simple 
operation of moving one foot forward first, and then 
the other, he shall be sure to accomplish it. So it is 
in the present case, and so it is in every similar case. 
A letter is written as a conversation is maintained, or 
a journey performed; not by preconcerted or pre- 
meditated means, a new contrivance, or an invention 
never heard of before,—but merely by maintaining a 
progress, and resolving as a postilion does, having 
once set out, never to stop till we reach the appointed 
end. If a man may talk without thinking, why may 
he not write upon the same terms? A grave gentle- 
man of the last century, a tie-wig, square-toe, Stein- 
kirk figure, would say—‘ My good sir, a man has no 
right to do either.’ But it is to be hoped that the 
present century has nothing to do with the mouldy 
opinions of the last ; and so good Sir Launcelot, or Sir 
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Paul, or whatever be your name, step into your picture- 
frame again, and look as if you thought for another 
century, and leave us moderns in the meantime to 
think when we can, and to write whether we can or 
not, else we might as well be dead as you are. 

When we look back upon our forefathers, we seem 
to look back upon the people of another nation, almost 
upon creatures of another species. Their vast ramb- 
ling mansions, spacious halls, and painted casements, 
the gothic porch smothered with honeysuckles, their 
little gardens and high walls, their box-edgings, balls of 
holly, and yew-tree statues, are become so entirely un- 
fashionable now, that we can hardly believe it possible, 
that a people who resembled us so little in their taste, 
should resemble us in anything else. But in every- 
thing else, I suppose, they were our counterparts 
exactly; and time, that has sewed up the slashed 
sleeve, and reduced the large trunk hose to a neat pair 
of silk stockings, has left human nature just where it 
found it. The inside of the man at least has under- 
gone no change. His passions, appetites, and aims, 
are just what they ever were. ‘They wear perhaps a 
handsomer disguise than they did in days of yore; for 
philosophy and literature will have their effect upon 
the exterior ; but in every other respect a modern is 
ouly an ancient in a different dress. Wp. 


To THe Rey. Jonn Newron 
August 21, 1780. 

The following occurrence ought not to be passed 
over in silence, in a place where so few notable ones 
are to be met with. Last Wednesday night, while we 
were at supper, between the hours of eight and nine, 
I heard an unusual noise in the back parlour, as if one 
of the hares was entangled, and endeavouring to dis- 
engage herself. I was just going to rise from table, 
when it ceased. In about five minutes, a voice on the 
outside of the parlour door inquired if one of my hares 
had got away. I immediately rushed into the next 
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room, and found that my poor favourite Puss had made 
her escape. She had gnawed in sunder the strings of 
a lattice work, with which I thought I had sufficiently 
secured the window, and which I preferred to any 
other sort of blind, because it admitted plenty of air. 
From thence I hastened to the kitchen, where I saw 
the redoubtable Thomas Freeman, who told me, that 
having seen her, just after she had dropped into the 
street, he attempted to cover her with his hat, but she 
screamed out, and leaped directly over his head. I 
then desired him to pursue as fast as possible, and 
added Richard Coleman to the chase, as being nimbler, 
and carrying less weight than Thomas; not expecting 
to see her again, but desirous to learn, if possible, 
what became of her. In something less than an hour, 
Richard returned, almost breathless, with the follow- 
ing account. That soon after he began to run, he left 
Tom behind him, and came in sight of a most numerous 
hunt of men, women, children, and dogs; that he did 
his best to keep back the dogs, and presently out- 
stripped the crowd, so that the race was at last disputed 
between himself and Puss ;—she ran right through the 
town, and down the lane that leads to Dropshort; a 
little before she came to the house, he got the start 
and turned her; she pushed for the town again, and 
soon after she entered it, sought shelter in Mr. Wag- 
staff’s tanyard, adjoining to old Mr. Drake’s. Sturges’s 
harvest men were at supper, and saw her from the 
opposite side of the way. There she encountered the 
tanpits full of water ; and while she was struggling out 
of one pit, and plunging into another, and almost 
drowned, one of the men drew her out by the ears, 
and secured her. She was then well washed in a 
bucket to get the lime out of her coat, and brought 
home in a sack at ten o'clock. 

This frolic cost us four shillings, but you may be- 
lieve we did not grudge a farthing of it. The poor 
creature received only a little hurt in one of her claws, 
and in one of her ears, and is now almost as well as 
ever. 
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I do not call this an answer to your letter, but such 
as it is I send it, presuming upon that interest which I 
know you take in my minutest concerns, which I can- 
not express better than in the words of Terence a little 
varied— Nihil mei a te alienum putas.—Yours, my dear 
friend, W. C. 


To Mrs. Cowrrr, Park Street, Grosvenor SquaRE 


August 31, 1780. 


My dear Cousin— . . . It costs me not much diffi- 
culty to suppose that my friends who were already 
grown old when I saw them last, are old still; but it 
costs me a good deal sometimes to think of those who 
were at that time young, as being older than they 
were. Not having been an eye-witness of the change 
that time has made in them, and my former idea of 
them not being corrected by observation, it remains 
the same; my memory presents me with this image 
unimpaired, and while it retains the resemblance of 
what they were, forgets that by this time the picture 
may have lost much of its likeness, through the 
alteration that succeeding years have made in the 
original. I know not what impressions Time may 
have made upon your person, for while his claws (as 
our grannams called them), strike deep furrows in some 
faces, he seems to sheathe them with much tenderness, 
as if fearful of doing injury to others. But though an 
enemy to the person, he is a friend to the mind, and 
you have found him so. Though even in this respect 
his treatment of us depends upon what he meets with 
at our hands; if we use him well, and listen to his 
admonitions, he is a friend indeed, but otherwise the 
worst of enemies, who takes from us daily something 
that we valued, and gives us nothing better in its 
stead. It is well with them who, like you, can stand 
a-tiptoe on the mountain top of human life, look down 
with pleasure upon the valley they have passed, and 
sometimes stretch their wings in joyful hope of a 
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happy flight into eternity. Yet a little while, and 
your hope will be accomplished. . . .—Yours, my dear 
Cousin, We. C. 


To THe Rey. Witi1am Unwin 


Sept. 3, 1780. 


My dear Friend—I am glad you are so provident, 
and that, while you are yet young, you have furnished 
yourself with the means of comfort in old age. Your 
crutch and your pipe may be of use to you (and may 
they be so), should your years be extended to an ante- 
diluvian date; and for your present accommodation, 
you seem to want nothing but a clerk called Snuffle, 
and a sexton of the name of Skeleton, to make your 
ministerial equipage complete. 

I think I have read as much of the first volume of 
the Biographia as I shall ever read. I find it very amus- 
ing ; more so perhaps than it would have been had they 
sifted their characters with more exactness, and ad- 
mitted none but those who had in some way or other 
entitled themselves to immortality, by deserving well 
of the public. Such a compilation would perhaps have 
been more judicious, though I confess it would have 
afforded less variety. The priests and the monks of 
earlier, and the doctors of later days, who have signal- 
ized themselves by nothing but a controversial pamphlet, 
long since thrown by, and never to be perused again, 
might have been forgotten, without injury or loss to 
the national character for learning or genius. This 
observation suggested to me the following lines, which 
may serve to illustrate my meaning, and at the same 
time to give my criticism a sprightlier air. 


Oh fond attempt, to give a deathless lot 

To names ignoble, born to be forgot ! 

In vain, recorded in historic page, 

They court the notice of a future age; 

Those twinkling, tiny lustres of the land 

Drop one by one, from Fame's neglecting hand; 
Lethean gulfs receive them as they fall 

And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 
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So when a child (as playful children use) 

Has burnt to cinder a stale last-year’s news, 

The flame extinct, he views the roving fire, 

There goes my lady, and there goes the squire, 
There goes the parson—O illustrious spark ! 

And there—scarce less illustrious—goes the clerk ! 


Virgil admits none but worthies into the Elysian 
Fields; I cannot recollect the lines in which he 
describes them all, but these in particular I well re- 


member— 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluére per artes. 


A chaste and scrupulous conduct like his would well 
become the writer of national biography. But enough 
of this. 

Our respects attend Miss Shuttleworth, with many 
thanks for her intended present. Some purses derive 
all their value from their contents, but these will have 
an intrinsic value of their own: and though mine 
should be often empty, which is not an improbable 
supposition, I shall still esteem it highly on its own 
account. 

If you could meet with 2 second-hand Virgil, ditto 
Homer, both Iliad and Odyssey, together with a Clavis, 
for I have no Lexicon, and all tolerably cheap, I shall 
be obliged to you if you will make the purchase.— 
Yours, Wie 

To rHE Rey. Witi1am Unwin 
Sept. 7, 1780. 

My dear Friend—As many gentlemen as there are 
in the world, who have children, and heads capable of 
reflecting on the important subject of their education, 
sO many opinions there are about it; many of them 
just and sensible, though almost all differing from each 
other. With respect to the education of boys, I think 
they are generally made to draw in Latin and Greek 
trammels too soon. It is pleasing, no doubt, to a 
parent, to see his child already in some sort a proficient 
in those languages, at an age when most others are 
entirely ignorant of them ; but hence it often happens, 
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that a boy, who would construe a fable in Aesop at six 
or seven years of age, having exhausted his little stock 
of attention and diligence in making that notable 
acquisition, grows weary of his task, conceives a dislike 
for study, and perhaps makes but a very indifferent 
progress afterwards. The mind and the body have in 
this respect a striking resemblance of each other. In 
childhood they are both nimble, but not strong; they 
can skip and frisk about with wonderful agility, but 
hard labour spoils them both. In maturer years they 
become less active, but more vigorous, more capable 
of a fixed application, and can make themselves sport 
with that which a little earlier would have affected 
them with intolerable fatigue. I should recommend 
it to you therefore (but after all you must judge for 
yourself), to allot the two next years of little John’s 
scholarship to writing and arithmetic, together with 
which, for variety’s sake, and because it is capable 
of being formed into an amusement, I would mingle 
geography, a science (which, if not attended to be- 
times, is seldom made an object of much consideration) 
essentially necessary to the accomplishment of a gentle- 
man, yet (as I know by sad experience) imperfectly, if 
at all, inculcated in the schools. Lord Spencer’s son, 
when he was four years of age, knew the situation of 
every kingdom, country, city, river, and remarkable 
mountain in the world. For this attainment, which 
I suppose his father had never made, he was indebted 
to a plaything; having been accustomed to amuse 
himself with those maps which are cut into several 
compartments, so as to be thrown into a heap of 
confusion, that they may be put together again with 
an exact coincidence of all their angles and bearings, 
so as to form a perfect whole. 

If he begins Latin and Greek at eight, or even at 
nine years of age, it is surely soon enough. Seven 
years, the usual allowance for those acquisitions, are 
more than sufficient for the purpose, especially with 
his readiness in learning; for you would hardly wish 
to have him qualified for the university before fifteen, 
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a period, in my mind, much too early for it, and when 
he could hardly be trusted there without the utmost 
danger to his morals. Upon the whole, you will 
perceive that in my judgement the difficulty, as well as 
the wisdom, consists more in bridling in, and keeping 
back, a boy of his parts, than in pushing him forward. 
If, therefore, at the end of the two next years, instead 
of putting a grammar into his hand, you should allow 
him to amuse himself with some agreeable writers 
upon the subject of natural philosophy for another 
year, | think it would answer well. ‘There is a book 
called Cosmo-theoria Puerilis, there are Derham’s 
Physico-, and Astro-theology, together with several 
others, in the same manner, very intelligible even to 
a child, and full of useful instruction. 
Plums and pears in my next. Wee: 


To Mrs. Newron 
Oct. 5, 1780. 


Dear Madam—When a lady speaks, it is not civil 
to make her wait a week for an answer.—I received 
your letter within this hour, and, foreseeing that the 
garden will engross much of my time for some days to 
come, have seized the present opportunity to acknow- 
ledge it. I congratulate you on Mr. Newton’s safe 
arrival at Ramsgate, making no doubt but that he 
reached the place without difficulty or danger, the 
road thither from Canterbury being so good as to 
afford room for neither. He has now a view of the 
element, with which he was once so familiar, but 
which I think he has not seen for many years. ‘The 
sight of his old acquaintance will revive in his mind 
a pleasing recollection of past deliverances, and when 
he looks at him from the beach, he may say—‘ You 
have formerly given me trouble enough, but I have 
cast anchor now where your billows can never reach 
me.’—It is happy for him that he can say so... . 
Our love attends you.—Yours, dear madam, 0 
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To tHe Rev. Winit1am Unwin 


Nov. 9, 1780. 


I wrote the following last summer. The tragical 
occasion of it really happened at the next house to 
ours. JI am glad when I can find a subject to work 
upon; a lapidary I suppose accounts it a laborious 
part of his business to rub away the roughness of the 
stone; but it is my amusement, and if after all the 
polishing I can give it, it discovers some little lustre, 
I think myself well rewarded for my pains.! 

I shall charge you a half penny a-piece for every 
copy I send you, the short as well as the long. This 
is a sort of afterclap you little expected, but I cannot 
possibly afford them at a cheaper rate. If this method 
of raising money had occurred to me sooner, I should 
have made the bargain sooner; but am glad I have 
hit upon it at last. It will be a considerable encour- 
agement. to my muse, and act as a powerful stimulus 
to my industry. If the American war should last 
much longer, I may be obliged to raise my price ; but 
this I shall not do without a real occasion for it :—it 
depends much upon Lord North’s pretty conduct in 
the article of supplies. If he imposes an additional 
tax on anything that I deal in, the necessity of this 
measure, on my part, will be so apparent, that I dare 
say you will not dispute it. . Waie: 


To rue Rey. Witiuram Unwin 


Dec. 1780. 


My dear Friend—Poetical reports of law cases are 
not very common, yet it seems to me desirable that 
they should be so. Many advantages would accrue 
from such a measure. They would in the first place 
be more commodiously deposited in the memory, just 
as linen, grocery, or other such matters, when neatly 


1 Verses on a Goldfinch starved to death in a cage. 
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packed, are known to occupy less room, and to lie 
more conveniently in any trunk, chest, or box, to 
which they may be committed. In the next place, 
being divested of that infinite circumlocution, and the 
endless embarrassment in which they are involved by 
it, they would become surprisingly intelligible, in com- 
parison with their present obscurity. And lastly, they 
would by this means be rendered susceptible of musical 
embellishment, and instead of being quoted in the 
courts, with that dull monotony, which is so wearisome 
to bystanders, and frequently lulls even the judges 
themselves to sleep, might be rehearsed in recitative ; 
which would have an admirable effect, in keeping the 
attention fixed and lively, and could not fail to disperse 
that heavy atmosphere of sadness and gravity, which 
hangs over the jurisprudence of our country. I re- 
member, many years ago, being informed by a relation 
of mine, who in his youth had applied himself to the 
study of the law, that one of his fellow-students, a 
gentleman of sprightly parts, and very respectable 
talents of the poetical kind, did actually engage in the 
prosecution of such a design; for reasons I suppose 
somewhat similar to, if not the same with those I have 
now suggested. He began with Coke’s Institutes ; a 
book so rugged in its style, that an attempt to polish 
it seemed an Herculean labour, and not less arduous 
and difficult, than it would be to give the smoothness 
of a rabbit's fur to the prickly back of a hedgehog. 
But he succeeded to admiration, as you will perceive 
by the following specimen, which is all that my said 
relation could evallecs of the performance. 

Tenant in fee 

Simple, is he, 

And need neither quake nor quiver, 
Who hath his lands, 
Free from all demands, 
To him and his heirs for ever. 

You have an ear for music, and a taste for verse, 
which saves me the trouble of pointing out with a 
critical nicety the advantages of such a version. I 
proceed therefore to what I at first intended, and 
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to transcribe the record of an adjudged case thus 
managed, to which indeed what I have premised was 
intended merely as an introduction.! WC, 


To toe Rev. Witit1am Unwin 


Feb. 6, 1781. 


My dear Friend— . . . I give you joy of your own 
hair. No doubt you are a considerable gainer in your 
appearance by being disperiwigged. The best wig is 
that which most resembles the natural hair; why then 
should he that has hair enough of his own, have re- 
course to imitation? I have little doubt, but that if 
an arm or a leg could have been taken off with as little 
pain as attends the amputation of a curl or a lock of 
hair, the natural limb would have been thought less 
becoming, or less convenient, by some men, than a 
wooden one, and been disposed of accordingly. 

Thanks for the salmon, it was perfectly good, as 
were the two lobsters ; and the two guineas came safe. 
Having some verses to transcribe, and being rather 
weary, | add no more, except our love to the whole 
family, jointly and severally. Having begun my 
letter with a miserable pen, I was not willing to change 
it for a better lest my writing should not be all of a 
piece, but it has worn me and my patience quite 
out.—Yours ever, Wu. Cowper. 


To rue Rey. Joan Newton 


Feb. 18, 1781. 


My dear Friend—I send you Table Talk. It is a 
medley of many things, some that may be useful, and 
some that, for aught I know, may be very diverting. 
Iam merry that I may decoy people into my company, 
and grave that they may be the better for it. Now 
and then I put on the garb of a philosopher, and take 


1 This letter concluded with the poetical law case of ‘Nose, 
plaintifi—Kyes, defendants.'—SoUTHEY. 
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the opportunity that disguise procures me, to drop a 
word in favour of religion. In short, there is some 
froth, and here and there a bit of sweet-meat, which 
seems to entitle it justly to the name of a certain dish 
the ladies call a trifle. I did not choose to be more 
facetious, lest I should consult the taste of my readers 
at the expense of my own approbation; nor more 
serious than I have been, lest I should forfeit theirs. 
A poet in my circumstances has a difficult part to act: 
one minute obliged to bridle his humour, if he has any, 
and the next, to clap a spur to the sides of it: now 
ready to weep from a sense of the importance of his 
subject, and on a sudden constrained to laugh, lest his 
gravity should be mistaken for dullness. If this be not 
violent exercise for the mind, I know not what is; and 
if any man doubt it, let him try. Whether all this 
management and contrivance be necessary, I do not 
know, but am inclined to suspect that if my Muse was 
to go forth clad in Quaker colour, without one bit of 
riband to enliven her appearance, she might walk from 
one end of London to the other, as little noticed as if 
she were one of the sisterhood indeed. . . . 

You had been married thirty-one years last Monday. 
When you married I was eighteen years of age, and 
had just left Westminster school. At that time, I 
valued a man according to his proficiency and taste in 
classical literature, and had the meanest opinion of all 
other accomplishments unaccompanied by that. I lived 
to see the vanity of what I had made my pride, and in 
a few years found that there were other attainments 
which would carry a man more handsomely through 
life, than a mere knowledge of what Homer and Virgil 
had left behind them. In measure, as my attachment 
to these gentry wore off, I found a more welcome re- 
ception among those whose acquaintance it was more 
my interest to cultivate. But all this time was spent 
in painting a piece of wood, that had no life in it. At 
last I began to think indeed: I found myself in pos- 
session of many baubles, but not one grain of solidity 
in all my treasures. Then I learned the truth, and 
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then I lost it; and there ends my history. I would no 
more than you wish to live such a life over again, but 
for one reason. He that is carried to execution, though 
through the roughest road, when he arrives at the 
destined spot, would be glad, notwithstanding the 
many jolts he met with, to repeat his journey —Yours, 
my dear Sir, with our joint love, W..€ 


To Mrs. Hitt 
Feb. 19, 1781. 


Dear Madam—When a man, especially a man that 
lives altogether in the country, undertakes to write to 
a lady he never saw, he is the awkwardest creature in 
the world. He begins his letter under the same sensa- 
tions he would have, if he were to accost her in person, 
only with this difference,—that he may take as much 
time as he pleases, for consideration, and need not 
write a single word that he has not well weighed and 
pondered beforehand, much less a sentence that he 
does not think supereminently clever. In every other 
respect, whether he be engaged in an interview, or in 
a letter, his behaviour is, for the most part, equally 
constrained and unnatural. He resolves, as they say, 
to set the best leg foremost, which often proves to be 
what Hudibras calls— 


Not that of bone, 
But much its better—th’ wooden one. 


His extraordinary effort only serves, as in the case of 
that hero, to throw him on the other side of his horse ; 
and he owes his want of success, if not to absolute 
stupidity, to his most earnest endeavour to secure it. 
Now I do assure you, Madam, that all these sprightly 
effusions of mine stand entirely clear of the charge of 
premeditation, and that I never entered upon a business 
of this kind with more simplicity in my life. I deter- 
mined, before I began, to lay aside all attempts of the 
kind I have just mentioned ; and being perfectly free 
from the fetters that self-conceit, commonly called 
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bashfulness, fastens upon the mind, am, as you see, 
surprisingly brilliant. 

My principal design is to thank you in the plainest 
terms, which always afford the best proof of a man’s 
sincerity, for your obliging present. The seeds will 
make a figure hereafter in the stove of a much greater 
man than myself, who am a little man, with no stove 
at all. Some of them, however, I shall raise for my 
own amusement, and keep them, as long as they can 
be kept, ina bark heat, which I give them all the year; 
and in exchange for those I part with, I shall receive 
such exotics as are not too delicate for a green-house. 

I will not omit to tell you, what, no doubt, you have 
heard already, though, perhaps, you have never made 
the experiment, that leaves gathered at the fall are 
found to hold their heat much longer than bark, and 
are preferable in every respect. Next year I intend to 
use them myself. I mention it because Mr. Hill told 
me, some time since, that he was building a stove, in 
which, I suppose, they will succeed much better than 
in a frame. 

I beg to thank you again, Madam, for the very fine 
salmon you was so kind as to favour me with, which 
has all the sweetness of a Hertfordshire trout, and 
resembles it so much in flavour, that, blindfold, I 
should not have known the difference. 

I beg, Madam, you will accept all these thanks, and 
believe them as sincere as they really are. Mr. Hill 
knows me well enough to be able to vouch for me, that 
I am not over-much addicted to compliments and fine 
speeches ; nor do I mean either the one or the other, 
when I assure you that I am, dear Madam, not merely 
for his sake, but your own, your most obedient and 
affectionate servant, Wa. Cowper. 


To THe Rey. Witu1am Unwin 


Feb. 27, 1781. 


My dear Friend— . . . Alas, poor Vestris ! what a 
pitiable object, how truly French in his humiliation, 
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when he bowed his head down to the stage and held it 
there, as if he never meant to raise it more! As humble 
in his abasement as exalted in his capers, equally 
French in both. Which is most entitled to compassion, 
the dancer who is obliged, at the expense of all that is 
called dignity in man, to stoop to the arbitrary requisi- 
tions of an enraged assembly, or that assembly them- 
selves who think it worth their while to spend hours 
in bellowing for satisfaction from the concessions of a 
dancer? Considering that life does not last for ages, 
and they know it, it is not unreasonable to say, that 
both he and they might set a higher value upon their 
time, and devote it to a better purpose. It is possible, 
too, you may think that the maker of this wise reflec- 
tion might himself have been better employed than in 
writing what follows upon the subject. I subscribe to 
the truth of the animadversion, and can only say, in 
my excuse, that the composition is short, did not cost 
me much time, and may perhaps provoke a longer, 
which is not always useless. If you please you may 
send it to the Poet’s Corner. 


A CARD 


Poor Vestris, grieved beyond all measure, 
To have incurred so much displeasure ; 
Although a Frenchman, disconcerted, 

And though light heeled, yet heavy hearted, 
Begs humbly to inform his friends, 

Next first of April, he intends 

To take a boat and row right down 

To Cuckolds’ point, from Richmond town ; 
And as he goes, alert and gay, 

Leap all the bridges in his way; 

The boat borne downward with the tide, 
Shall catch him safe on t’other side: 

He humbly hopes by this expedient, 

To prove himself their most obedient 
(Which shall be always his endeavour), 
And jump into their former favour. 


. . + We thank you for the intended salmon, and 
beg you would get yourself made Bishop of Chichester 
as soon as possible, that we may have to thank you for 
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every kind of eatable fish the British coast produces. — 
Yours ever, Wu. Cowper. 


I have hurried to the end as fast as possible, being 
weary of a letter that is one continued blot. 


To True Rey. Jonn Newton 


March 18, 1781. 


My dear Friend—A slight disorder in my larboard eye 
may possibly prevent my writing to you a long letter, 
and would perhaps have prevented my writing at all, if I 
had not known that you account a fortnight’s silence 
a week too long. . . . 

If a Board of Inquiry were to be established, at 
which poets were to undergo an examination respecting 
the motives that induced them to publish, and I were 
to be summoned to attend, that I might give an account 
of mine, I think I could truly say, what perhaps few 
poets could, that though I have no objection to lucrative 
consequences, if any such should follow, they are not 
my aim; much less is it my ambition to exhibit myself 
to the world as a genius. What then, says Mr. Pre- 
sident, can possibly be your motive? I answer, with 
a bow—Amusement. There is nothing but this—no 
occupation within the compass of my small sphere, 
Poetry excepted—that can do much towards diverting 
that train of melancholy thoughts, which, when I am 
not thus employed, are for ever pouring themselves in 
upon me. And if I did not publish what I write, I 
could not interest myself sufficiently in my own success, 
to make an amusement of it. . . .—Yours, my dear 
friend, Wm. Cowper. 


To tHe Rey. Witu1am Unwin 


April 2, 1781. 


My dear Friend—Fine weather, and a variety of 
eatraforaneous occupations (search Johnson’s dictionary 
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for that word, and if not found there, insert it—for it 
saves a deal of circumlocution, and is very lawfully 
compounded) make it difficult (excuse the length ofa 
parenthesis, which I did not foresee the length of when 
I began it, and which may perhaps a little perplex the 
sense of what I am writing, though, as I seldom deal in 
that figure of speech, I have the less need to make an 
apology for doing it at present), make it difficult (I say) 
for me to find opportunities for writing. My morning 
is engrossed by the garden ; and in the afternoon, till 
[ have drunk tea, I am fit for nothing. At five o'clock 
we walk ; and when the walk is over, lassitude recom- 
mends rest, and again I become fit for nothing. The 
current hour therefore which (I need not tell you) is 
comprised in the interval between four and five, is 
devoted to your service, as the only one in the twenty- 
four which is not otherwise engaged. 

I do not wonder that you have felt a great deal upon 
the occasion you mention in your last, especially on 
account of the asperity you have met with in the 
behaviour of your friend. Reflect however that as it 
is natural to you to have very fine feelings, it is equally 
natural to some other tempers, to leave those feelings 
entirely out of the question, and to speak to you, and 
to act towards you, just as they do towards the rest of 
mankind, without the least attention to the irritability 
of your system. Men of a rough and unsparing address 
should take great care that they be always in the right; 
the justness and propriety of their sentiments and cen- 
sures being the only tolerable apology that can be made 
for such a conduct, especially in a country where civility 
of behaviour is inculcated even from the cradle. But 
in the instance now under our contemplation I think 
you a sufferer under the weight of an animadversion 
not founded in truth, and which, consequently, you 
did not deserve. I account him faithful in the pulpit, 
who dissembles nothing that he believes, for fear of 
giving offence. To accommodate a discourse to the 
judgement and opinion of others, for the sake of pleas- 
ing them, though by doing so we are obliged to depart 
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widely from our own, is to be unfaithful to ourselves 
at least, and cannot be accounted fidelity to him whom 
we profess to serve. But there are few men who do 
not stand in need of the exercise of charity and forbear- 
ance ; and the gentleman in question has afforded you 
an ample opportunity in this respect, to show how 
readily, though differing in your views, you can practise 
all that he could possibly expect from you, if your per- 
suasion corresponded exactly with his own. 

With respect to Monsieur le Ouré, I think you not 
quite excusable for suffering such a man to give you 
any uneasiness at all. The grossness and injustice of 
his demand ought to be its own antidote. If a robber 
should miscall you a pitiful fellow for not carrying a 
purse full of gold about you, would his brutality give 
youany concern? I suppose not. Why then have you 
been distressed in the present instance r—Yours, 

Wie, 


To tHe Rey. Winu1am Unwin 
May 1, 1781. 


Your mother says I must write, and must admits of 
no apology; I might otherwise plead, that I have 
nothing to say, that I am weary, that I am dull, that 
it would be more convenient therefore for you, as well 
as for myself, that I should let it alone; but all these 
pleas, and whatever pleas besides either disinclination, 
indolence, or necessity might suggest, are overruled, 
as they ought to be, the moment a lady adduces her 
irrefragable argument, you must. You have still how- 
ever one comfort left, that what I must write, you may, 
or may not read, just as it shall please you; unless 
Lady Anne at your elbow should say, you must read 
it, and then like a true knight you will obey without 
looking out for a remedy. 

I do not love to harp upon strings that, to say the 
least, are not so musical as one would wish. But you 
I know have many a time sacrificed your own feelings 
to those of others, and where an act of charity leads 
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you, are not easily put out of your way. This con- 
sideration encourages me just to insinuate that your 
silence on the subject of a certain nomination is dis- 
tressful to more than you would wish, in particular to 
the little boy whose clothes are outgrown and worn 
out; and to his mother, who is unwilling to furnish 
him with a new suit, having reason to suppose that 
the long blue petticoat would soon supersede it, if she 
should. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, in one 
volume octavo, price three shillings, Poems, by William 
Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Esq. You may suppose, 
by the size of the publication, that the greatest part of 
them have been long kept secret, because you yourself 
have never seen them: but the truth is, that they are 
most of them, except what you have in your possession, 
the produce of the hes winter. Two-thirds of the com- 
pilation will be occupied by four pieces, the first of 
which sprung up in the month of December, and the 
last of them in the month of March. They contain, I 
suppose, in all, about two thousand and five hundred 
lines: are known, or to be known in due time, by the 
names of Table Talk—The Progress of Error—Truth— 
Expostulation. Mr. .Newton writes a Preface, and 
Johnson is the publisher. The principal, I may say 
the only reason why I never mentioned to you, till 
now, an affair which I am just going to make known to 
all the world (if that Mr. All-the-world should think it 
worth his knowing), has been this ; that till within these 
few days, I had not the honour to know it myself. This 
may seem strange, but it is true; for not knowing where 
to find underwriters who would choose to insure them ; 
and not finding it convenient to a purse like mine, to 
run any hazard, even upon the credit of my own in- 
genuity, I was very much in doubt for some weeks, 
whether any bookseller would be willing to subject 
himself to an ambiguity, that might prove very ex- 

ensive in case of a bad market. But Johnson has 
eroically set all peradventures at defiance, and takes 
the whole charge upon himself. So out I come. I 
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shall be glad of my Translations from Vincent Bourne, 
in your next frank. My Muse will lay herself at your 
feet immediately on her first public appearance.—Y ours, 
my dear Friend, Wa C3 


To Josepn Hir1x, Esa. 
May 9, 1781. 


My dear Sir—I am in the press, and it is in vain to 
deny it. But how mysterious is the conveyance of 
intelligence from one end to the other of your great 
city !—Not many days since, except one man, and he 
but a little taller than yourself, all London was ignorant 
of it; for I do not suppose that the public prints have 
yet announced this most agreeable tidings, the title- 
page, which is the basis of the advertisement, having 
so lately reached the publisher ; and now it is known 
to you, who live at least two miles distant from my 
confidant upon the occasion. 

My labours are principally the production of the last 
winter ; all indeed, except a few of the minor pieces. 
When I can find no other occupation, I think, and 
when I think, I am very apt to do it in rhyme. Hence 
it comes to pass that the season of the year which gener- 
ally pinches off the flowers of poetry, unfolds mine, such 
as they are, and crowns me with a winter garland. In 
this respect, therefore, I and my contemporary bards 
are by no means upon a par. They write when the 
delightful influences of fine weather, fine prospects, 
and a brisk motion of the animal spirits, make poetry 
almost the language of nature; and I, when icicles 
depend from all the leaves of the Parnassian laurel, 
and when a reasonable man would as little expect to 
succeed in verse, as to hear a blackbird whistle. This 
must be my apology to you for whatever want of fire 
and animation you may observe in what you will shortly 
have the perusal of. As to the public, if they like me 
not, there is no remedy. A friend will weigh and con- 
sider all disadvantages, and make as large allowances as 
an author can wish, and larger perhaps than he has any 
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right to expect; but not so the world at large ; what- 
ever they do not like, they will not by any apology be 
persuaded to forgive, and it would be in vain to tell 
them, that I wrote my verses in January, for they would 
immediately reply, ‘Why did not you write them in 
May?’ A question that might puzzle a wiser head 
than we poets are generally blessed with. Wea. 


To roe Rev. Witt1am Unwin 


May 23, 1781. 

My dear Friend— . . . Ifawriter’s friends have need 
of patience, how much more the writer! Your desire 
to see my muse in public, and mine to gratify you, 
must both suffer the mortification of delay. I expected 
that my trumpeter would have informed the world by 
this time of all that is needful for them to know upon 
such an occasion; and that an advertising blast, blown 
through every newspaper, would have said—‘ The poet 
is coming !’—But man, especially man that writes verse, 
is born to disappointments, as surely as printers and 
booksellers are born to be the most dilatory and tedious 
of all creatures. The plain English of this magnificent 
preamble is, that the season of publication is just elapsed, 
that the town is going into the country every day, and 
that my book cannot appear till they return, that is to 
say, not till next winter. ... 

My neckcloths being all worn out, I intend to wear 
stocks, but not unless they are more fashionable than 
the former. In that case, I shall be obliged to you 
if you will buy me a handsome stock-buckle, for a 
very little money ; for twenty or twenty-five shillings 
perhaps a second-hand affair may be purchased that 
will make a figure at Olney. 

I am much obliged to you for your offer to support 
me in a translation of Bourne. It is but seldom, how- 
ever, and never except for my amusement, that I trans- 
late, because I find it disagreeable to work by another 
man’s pattern ; I should at least be sure to find it so in 
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a business of any length. Again, that is epigrammatic 
and witty in Latin, which would be perfectly insipid in 
English ; and a translator of Bourne would frequently 
find himself obliged to supply what is called the turn, 
which is in fact the most difficult, and the most ex- 
pensive part of the whole composition, and could not 
perhaps, in many instances, be done with any tolerable 
success. Ifa Latin poem is neat, elegant, and musical, 
it is enough; but English readers are not so easily 
satisfied. ‘To quote myself, you will find, in comparing 
the Jackdaw with the original, that I was obliged to 
sharpen a point which, though smart enough in the 
Latin, would, in English, have appeared as plain, and 
as blunt, as the tag of a lace. I love the memory of 
Vinny Bourne. I think him a better Latin poet than 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ausonius, or any of the writers 
in his way, except Ovid, and not at all inferior to him. 
I love him too with a love of partiality, because he was 
usher of the fifth form at Westminster, when I passed 
through it. He was so good-natured, and so indolent, 
that I lost more than I got by him; for he made me 
as idle as himself. He was such a sloven, as if he had 
trusted to his genius as a cloak for everything that 
could disgust you in his person; and indeed in his 
writings he has almost made amends for all. His 
humour is entirely original ; he can speak of a magpie 
or a cat in terms so exquisitely appropriated to the 
character he draws, that one would suppose him ani- 
mated by the spirit of the creature he describes. And 
with all this drollery there is a mixture of rational, 
and even religious, reflection at times: and always an 
air of pleasantry, good-nature, and humanity, that 
makes him, in my mind, one of the most amiable 
writers in the world. It is not common to meet with 
an author who can make you smile, and yet at nobody's 
expense ; who is always entertaining, and yet always 
harmless ; and who, though always elegant, and classi- 
cal to a degree not always found even in the classics 
themselves, charms more by the simplicity and playful- 
ness of his ideas, than by the neatness and purity of 
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his verse; yet such was poor Vinny. I remember 
seeing the Duke of Richmond set fire to his greasy 
locks, and box his ears to put it out again. . . .— 
Yours affectionately, W. C. 


To tHe Rev. Wituam Unwin 


May, 1781. 


My dear Friend— . . . This fine weather I suppose 
sets you on horseback, and allures the ladies into the 
garden. If I was at Stock, I should be of their party ; 
and while they sat knotting, or netting in the shade, 
should comfort myself with the thought, that I had not 
a beast under me, whose walk would seem tedious, 
whose trot would jumble me, and whose gallop might 
throw me intoa ditch. What nature expressly designed 
me for I have never been able to conjecture; I seem 
to myself so universally disqualified for the common 
and customary occupations and amusements of man- 
kind. When I was a boy, I excelled at cricket and 
football, but the fame I acquired by achievements in 
that way is long since forgotten, and I do not know 
that I have made a figure in anything since. I am 
sure however that she did not design me for a horse- 
man; and that, if all men were of my mind, there 
would be an end of all jockeyship for ever. I am 
rather straitened in time, and not very rich in materials, 
therefore, with our joint love to you all, conclude my- 
self,—Yours ever, Vij s 


To toe Rev. Wirn1am Unwin 


June 5, 1781. 


My dear Friend—If the old adage be true, that ‘he 
gives twice, who gives speedily,’ it is equally true, that 
he who not only uses expedition in giving, but gives 
more than was asked, gives thrice at least. Such is 
the style in which Mr. Smith confers a favour. He 
has not only sent me franks to Johnson, but, under 
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another cover, has added six to you. These last, for 
aught that appears by your letter, he threw in of his 
own mere bounty. 1 beg that my share of thanks may 
not be wanting on this occasion, and that when you 
write to him next you will assure him of the sense I 
have of the obligation, which is the more flattering, as 
it includes a proof of his predilection in favour of the 
poems his franks are destined to enclose. May they 
not forfeit his good opinion hereafter, nor yours, to 
whom I hold myself indebted in the first place, and 
who have equally given me credit for their deservings! 
Your mother says, that although there are passages in 
them containing opinions which will not be universally 
subscribed to, the world will at least allow—what my 
great modesty will not permit me to subjoin. I have 
the highest opinion of her judgement, and know, by 
having experienced the soundness of them, that her 
observations are always worthy of attention and regard. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, I do not feel the vanity 
of an author, when she commends me ;—but I feel 
something better, a spur to my diligence, and a cordial 
to my spirits, both together animating me to deserve, 
at least not to fall short of, her expectations. For I 
verily believe, if my dullness should earn me the 
character of a dunce, the censure would affect her 
more than me; not that I am insensible of the value 
of a good name, either as a man or an author. With- 
out an ambition to attain it, it is absolutely unattain- 
able under either of those descriptions. But my life 
having been in many respects a series of mortifications 
and disappointments, | am become less apprehensive 
and impressible perhaps in some points, than I should 
otherwise have been; and though I should be exquisitely 
sorry to disgrace my friends, could endure my own 
share of the affliction with a reasonable measure of 
tranquillity. 

These seasonable showers have poured floods upon 
all the neighbouring parishes, but have passed us by. 
My garden languishes, and, what is worse, the fields 
too languish, and the upland grass is burnt. These 
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discriminations are not fortuitous. But if they are 
providential, what do they import? I can only answer, 
as a friend of mine once answered a mathematical ques- 
tion in the schools—‘ Prorsis nescio.’ Perhaps it is, 
that men, who will not believe what they cannot 
understand, may learn the folly of their conduct, 
while their very senses are made to witness against 
them ; and themselves in the course of Providence be- 
come the subjects of a thousand dispensations they 
cannot explain. But the end is never answered. ‘The 
lesson is inculcated indeed frequently enough, but 
nobody learns it. Well. Instruction vouchsafed in 
vain is (I suppose) a debt to be accounted for hereafter. 
You must understand this to bea soliloquy. I wrote 
my thoughts without recollecting that I was writing a 
letter, and to you. WiiG: 


To THe Rey. Witt1am Unwin 


June 24, 1781. 


My dear Friend—The letter you withheld so long, 
lest it should give me pain, gave me pleasure. Horace 
says, the poets are a waspish race; and from my own 
experience of the temper of two or three, with whom 
I was formerly connected, I can readily subscribe to 
the character he gives them. But for my own part, I 
have never yet felt that excessive irritability, which 
some writers discover, when a friend, in the words of 
Pope, 

Just hints a fault, or hesitates dislike. 


Least of all would I give way to such an unseasonable 
ebullition, merely because a civil question is proposed 
to me with much gentleness, and by a man whose con- 
cern for my credit and character I verily believe to be 
sincere. . . . 

I remember a line in the Odyssey, which, literally 
translated, imports that there is nothing in the world 
more impudent than the belly. But had Homer met 
with an instance of modesty like yours, he would either 
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have suppressed that observation, or at least have 
qualified it with an exception. I hope that, for the 
future, Mrs. Unwin will never suffer you to go to 
London, without putting some victuals in your pocket; 
for what a strange article would it make in a news- 
paper, that a tall, well-dressed gentleman, by his 
appearance a clergyman, and with a purse of gold in 
his pocket, was found starved to death in the street ! 
How would it puzzle conjecture, to account for such a 
phenomenon! Some would suppose that you had been 
kidnapped, like Betty Canning, of hungry memory ; 
others would say, the gentleman was a Methodist, and 
had practised a rigorous self-denial, which had un- 
happily proved too hard for his constitution; but I 
will venture to say that nobody would divine the real 
cause, or suspect for a moment that your modesty had 
occasioned the tragedy in question. By the way, is it 
not possible, that the spareness and slenderness of your 
person may be owing to the same cause? for surely it 
is reasonable to suspect, that the bashfulness which 
could prevail against you, on so trying an occasion, 
may be equally prevalent on others. I remember 
having been told by Colman, that when he once dined 
with Garrick, he repeatedly pressed him to eat more 
of a certain dish, that he was known to be particularly 
fond of ; Colman as often refused, and at last declared 
he could not: ‘But could not you,’ says Garrick, ‘if 
you was in a dark closet by yourself?’ The same 
question might perhaps be put to you, with as much, 
or more propriety ; and therefore I recommend it to 
you, either to furnish yourself with a little more assur- 
ance, or always to eat in the dark, . . .—Yours, wt 
semper, W.C. 


To THe Rey. Joun NewTon 
July 7, 1781. 
My dear Friend— . . . Whoever means to take my 


phiz will find himself sorely perplexed in seeking for 
a fit occasion. That I shall not give him one is 
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certain; and if he steals one, he must be as cunning 
and quick-sighted a thief as Autolycus himself. His 
best course will be to draw a face, and call it mine, at 
a venture. They who have not seen me these twenty 
years will say, It may 7 be a striking likeness 
now, though it bears no resemblance to what he was: 
time makes great alterations, They who know me 
better will say perhaps, Though it is not oe the 
thing, yet there is somewhat of the cast of his counte- 
nance, If the nose was a little longer, and the chin a 
little shorter, the eyes a little smaller, and the fore- 
head a little more protuberant, it would be just the 
man. And thus, without seeing me at all, the artist 
may represent me to the public eye, with as much 
exactness as yours has bestowed upon you, though, | 
suppose, the original was full in his view when he made 
the attempt. . . .—Yours, my dear Sir, 
Wa. Cowper. 


To tus Rev. Joun Newron 


July 12, 1781. 

My very dear Friend—I am going to send, what 
when you have read, you may scratch your head, and 
say, | oe there's nobody knows, whether what | 
have got, be verse or not: by the tune and the time, 
it ought to be rhyme; but if it be, did you ever see, 
of late or of yore, such a ditty before? The thought 
did occur, to me and to her, as Madam and I, did walk 
and not fly, over hills and dales, with spreading sails, 
before it was dark, to Weston Park. 

The news at Oney is little or noney, but such as it is, 
1 send it, viz, Poor Mr, Peace cannot yet cease, 
addling his head with what you said, and has left 
parish-church quite in the PRA having almost swore 
to go there no more, 

Page and his wife, that made such a strife, we met 
them twain in Dog Lane; we gave them the wall, and 
that was all, For Mr, Scott, we have seen him not, 
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except as he pass’d, in a wonderful haste, to see a 
friend in Silver End. Mrs. Jones proposes, ere July 
closes, that she and her sister, and her Jones Mister, 
and we that are here, our course shall steer to dine in 
the Spinney ; but for a guinea, if the weather should 
hold, so hot and so cold, we had better by far stay 
where we are. For the grass there grows, while no- 
body mows (which is very wrong), so rank and long, 
that so to speak, ’tis at least a week, if it happens to 
rain, ere it dries again. 

I have writ Charity, not for popularity, but as well 
as I could, in hopes to do good ; and if the Reviewer 
should say ‘to be sure, the gentleman’s Muse, wears 
Methodist shoes ; you may know by her pace, and talk 
about grace, that she and her bard have little regard, 
for the taste and fashions, and ruling passions, and 
hoydening play, of the modern day; and though she 
assume a borrowed plume, and now and then wear a 
tittering air, ’tis only her plan, to catch if she can, the 
giddy and gay, as they go that way, by a production on 
a new construction. She has baited her trap in hopes 
to snap all that may come, with a sugar-plum.’ 
His opinion in this, will not be amiss; ’tis what | 
intend, my principal end ; and if I succeed, and folks 
should read, till a few are brought to a serious thought, 
I shall think I am paid, for all I have said, and all | 
have done, though I have run, many a time, after a 
rhyme, as far as from hence, to the end of my sense, 
and by hook or crook, write another book, if I live and 
am here, another year. 

I have heard before, of a room with a floor, laid 
upon springs, and such like things, with so much art, 
in every part, that when you went in, you was forced 
to begin a minuet pace, with an air and a grace, 
swimming about, now in and now out, with a deal of 
state, in a figure of eight, without pipe or string, or 
any such thing; and now I have writ, in a rhyming 
fit, what will make you dance, and as you advance, 
will keep you still, though against your will, dancing 
away, alert and gay, till you come to an end of what | 
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have penn’d; which that you may do, ere Madam and 
you are quite worn out with jigging about, I take my 
leave, and here you receive a bow profound, down to 
the ground, from your humble me Wie. 


P.S.—When I concluded, doubtless you did think 
me right, as well you might, in saying what I said of 
Scott ; and then it was true, but now it is due, to him 
to note, that since I wrote, himself and he has visited 
we. 


To THe Rey. Joun NewrTon 


July 22, 1781. 

My dear Friend—. . . Our excursion to the Spinney, 
which I mentioned in the hop o’ my thumb lines I sent 
you, took place yesterday. The weather was just such 
as it would have been if we had had the choice of it; 
perhaps better ; for of all things in the world we find 
it sometimes most difficult to please ourselves. We 
dined in the root-house. Our great wheelbarrow, 
which may be called a first-rate in its kind, conveyed 
all our stores, and afterwards, with the assistance of a 
board laid over it, made us a very good table. We set 
off at one, and were at home again soon after eight. I 
never made one in a party of pleasure that answered so 
well. We separated before we grew weary of each 
other, which is a happiness seldom enjoyed upon such 
occasions; we were seven in company, including 
Hannah, who, though highly delighted with her 
jaunt, was not at all more pleased than her elders. 
She is as much delighted to-day with the acquisition of 
a sister born last night, but whether the rest of that 
noble family will have equal cause to rejoice in the 
event, is uncertain. Should she be followed by a 
troop, unless they practise Dean Swift’s recommended 
method for the maintenance of the poor, it is not easy 
to say where they will find Soe certainly not at 
Olney... 

Thanks for the cocoa-nuts and the slide. Mrs. 
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Unwin joins love to both. The summer being so far 
advanced, 


She and her sublimity 
Will do without dimity. 


Yours, my dear Sir, and Mrs. Newton’s. Wiese: 


To roe Rey. Wittiam Unwin 


July 29, 1781, 


My dear Friend—Having given the case you laid 
before me in your last all due consideration, I proceed 
to answer it; and in order to clear my way, shall, in 
the first place, set down my sense of those passages in 
Scripture which, on a hasty perusal, seem to clash with 
the opinion I am going to give—‘ If a man smite one 
cheek, turn the other’ —‘If he take thy cloak, let 
him take thy coat also.’ That is, I suppose, rather 
than on a vindictive principle avail yourself of that 
remedy the law allows you, in the way of retaliation, 
for that was the subject immediately under the dis- 
cussion of the speaker. Nothing is so contrary to the 
genius of the Gospel, as the gratification of resentment 
and revenge; but I cannot easily persuade myself to 
think, that the author of that dispensation could pos- 
sibly advise his followers to consult their own peace 
at the expense of the peace of society, or inculcate a 
universal abstinence from the use of lawful remedies, 
to the encouragement of injury and oppression. 

St. Paul again seems to condemn the practice of 
going to law, ‘Why do ye not rather suffer wrong, 
&c. But if we look again, we shall find that a litigious 
temper had obtained, and was prevalent among the 
professors of the day. This he condemned, and with 
good reason ; it was unseemly to the last degree, that 
the disciples of the Prince of Peace should worry and 
vex each other with injurious treatment, and unneces- 
sary disputes, to the scandal of their religion in the 
eyes of the heathen. But surely he did not mean any 
more than his Master, in the place above alluded to, 
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that the most harmless members of society should 
receive no advantage of its laws, or should be the only 
persons in the world who should derive no benefit from 
those institutions, without which society cannot subsist. 
Neither of them could mean to throw down the pale of 
property, and to lay the Christian part of the world 
open, throughout all ages, to the incursions of unlimited 
violence and wrong. 

By this time you are sufficiently aware, that I think 
you have an indisputable right to recover at law what 
is so dishonestly withheld from you. The fellow, I 
suppose, has discernment enough to see a difference 
between you and the generality of the clergy, and 
cunning enough to conceive the purpose of turning 
your meekness and forbearance to good account, and 
of coining them into hard cash, which he means to put 
in his pocket. But J would disappoint him, and show 
him, that though a Christian is not to be quarrelsome, 
he is not to be crushed ; and that though he is but a 
worm before God, he is not such a worm as every 
selfish unprincipled wretch may tread upon at his 
pleasure. 

I lately heard a story from a lady, who has spent 
many years of her life in France, somewhat to the 
present purpose. An Abbé, universally esteemed for 
his piety, and especially for the meekness of his 
manners, had yet undesignedly given some offence to 
a shabby fellow in his parish. The man, concluding 
he might do as he pleased with so forgiving and gentle 
a character, struck him on one cheek, and bade him 
turn the other. The good man did so, and when he 
had received the two slaps, which he thought himself 
obliged to submit to, turned again, and beat him 
soundly. Ido not wish to see you follow the French 
gentleman’s example, but I believe nobody that has 
heard the story condemns him much for the spirit he 
showed upon the occasion. 

I had the relation from Lady Austen, sister to 
Mrs. Jones, wife of the minister at Clifton. She is 
‘a most agreeable woman, and has fallen in love with 
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your mother and me; insomuch, that I do not know 
but she may settle at Olney. Yesterday se’nnight 
we all dined together in the Spinney—a most delight- 
ful retirement, belonging to Mrs. Throckmorton of 
Weston. Lady Austen’s lackey, and a lad that waits 
on me in the garden, drove a wheelbarrow full of eat- 
ables and drinkables to the scene of our Féte Champétre. 
A board laid over the top of the wheelbarrow served us 
for a table; our dining-room was a root-house lined 
with moss and ivy. At six o'clock, the servants, who 
had dined under a great elm tree upon the ground, at 
a little distance, boiled the kettle, and the said wheel- 
barrow served us for a tea-table. We then took a walk 
into the wilderness, about half a mile off, and were at 
home again a little after eight, having spent the day 
together from noon till evening without one cross 
occurrence, or the least weariness of each other: a 
happiness few parties of pleasure can boast of.—Yours, 
with our joint love, W.C. 


To Mrs. Newron 
Aug. 1781. 


Dear Madam— .. . I thank you for your little 
abridgement of my family’s history. Like everything 
that relates to the present world, in which there seems 
to be nearly an equal mixture of the lamentable and 
ridiculous, it affords both occasion to laugh and to ery. 
In this single instance of my uncle, I can see cause for 
both... He trembles upon the verge of fourscore: a 
white hat with a yellow lining is no indication of 
wisdom suitable to so great an age; he can go but 
one step farther in the road of impropriety, and direct 
his executor to bury him in it. He is a very little 
man, and had he lined his hat with pink instead of 
yellow, might have been gathered by a natural mistake 
for a mushroom, and sent off in a. basket. 

While the world lasts, fashion will continue to lead 
it by the nose. And, after all, what can fashion do for 
its most obsequious followers? It can ring the changes 
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upon the same things, and it can dono more. Whether 
our hats be white or black, our caps high or low,— 
whether we wear two watches or one, is of little con- 
sequence. There is indeed an appearance of variety ; 
but the folly and vanity that dictates and adopts the 
change, are invariably the same. When the fashions 
of a particular period appear more reasonable than 
those of the preceding, it is not because the world is 
grown more reasonable than it was; but because, in a 
course of perpetual changes, some of them must some- 
times happen to be for the better. Neither do I suppose 
the preposterous customs that prevail at present a 
proof of its greater folly. In a few years, perhaps 
next year, the fine gentleman will shut up his um- 
brella, and give it to his sister, filling his hand with a 
crab-tree cudgel instead’ of it: and when he has done 
so, will he be wiser than now? By no means. The 
love of change will have betrayed him into a propriety, 
which, in reality, he has no taste for, all his merit on 
the occasion amounting to no more than this—that, 
being weary of one plaything, he has taken up 
another. . . .— Yours, dear Madam, most affec- 
tionately, WG 


To tHe Rey. Jonn Newton 


Aug. 16, 1781. 

My dear Friend—I might date my letter from the 
greenhouse, which we have converted into a summer 
parlour. The walls hung with garden mats, and the 
floor covered with a carpet, the sun too in a great 
measure excluded, by an awning of mats which forbids 
him to shine anywhere except upon the carpet, it 
affords us by far the pleasantest retreat in Olney. 
We eat, drink, and sleep, where we always did; but 
here we spend all the rest of our time, and find that 
the sound of the wind in the trees, and the singing of 
birds, are much more agreeable to our ears than the 
incessant barking of dogs and screaming of children. 
Not to mention the exchange of a sweet-smelling 
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garden, for the putrid exhalations of Silver End. It 
is an observation that naturally occurs upon the occa- 
sion, and which many other occasions furnish an 
opportunity to make, that people long for what they 
have not, and overlook the good in their possession. 
This is so true in the present instance, that for years 
past I should have thought myself happy to enjoy a 
retirement even less flattering to my natural taste than 
this in which I am now writing ; and have often looked 
wistfully at a snug ‘cottage, which, on account of its 
situation at a distance from noise and disagreeable 
objects, seemed to promise me all I could wish or 
expect, so far as happiness may be said to be local; 
never once adverting to this comfortable nook, which 
affords me all that could be found in the most seques- 
tered hermitage, with the advantage of having all those 
accommodations near at hand which no hermitage could 
possibly afford me. People imagine they should be 
happy in circumstances which they would find insup- 
portably burthensome in less than a week. A man 
that has been clothed in fine linen, and fared sumptu- 
ously every day, envies the peasant under a thatched 
hovel; who, in return, envies him as much his palace 
and his pleasure-ground. Could they change situa- 
tions, the fine gentleman would find his ceilings were 
too low, and that his casements admitted too much 
wind; that he had no cellar for his wine, and no 
wine to put in his cellar. These, with a thousand 
other mortifying deficiencies, would shatter his roman- 
tic project into innumerable fragments in a moment. 
The clown, at the same time, would find the accession 
of so much unwieldy treasure an incumbrance quite 
incompatible with an hour’s ease. His choice would 
be puzzled by variety. He would drink to excess, 
because he would foresee no end of his abundance; 
and he would eat himself sick for the same reason. 
He would have no idea of any other happiness than 
sensual gratification ; would make himself a beast, and 
die of his good fortune. The rich gentleman had, 
perhaps, or might have had, if he pleased, at the 
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shortest notice, just such a recess as this; but if he 
had it, he overlooked it, or, if he had it not, forgot 
that he might command it whenever he would. The 
rustic too, was actually in possession of some blessings, 
which he was a fool to relinquish, but which he could 
neither see nor feel, because he had the daily and 
constant use of them; such as good health, bodily 
strength, a head and a heart that never ached, and 
temperance, to the practice of which he was bound by 
necessity, that, humanly speaking, was a pledge and a 
security for the continuance of them all. 

Thus I have sent you a schoolboy’s theme. When 
I write to you, I do not write without thinking, but 
always without premeditation: the consequence is, 
that such thoughts as pass through my head when I 
am not writing, make the subject of my letters to you. 
. . .—Yours, my dear Sir, Wm. Cowrer. 


To tHE Rey. Jonn NEwrTon 


Aug. 21, 1781. 


My dear Friend— . . . Here is a new scene open- 
ing, which, whether it perform what it promises or not, 
will add fresh plumes to the wings of time; at least 
while it continues to be a subject of contemplation. If 
the project take effect, a thousand varieties will attend 
the change it will make in our situation at Olney. If © 
not, it will serve, however, to speculate and converse 
upon, and steal away many hours, by engaging our 
attention, before it be entirely dropped. Lady Austen, 
very desirous of retirement, especially of a retirement 
near her sister, an admirer of Mr. Scott as a preacher, 
and of your two humble servants now in the green- 
house, as the most agreeable creatures in the world, is 
at present determined to settle here. That part of our 
great building which is at present occupied by Dick 
Coleman, his wife, child, and a thousand rats, is the 
corner of the world she chooses, above all others, 
as the place of her future residence. Next spring 
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twelvemonth she begins to repair and beautify, and 
the following winter (by which time the lease of her 
house in town will determine) she intends to take 
possession. I am highly pleased with the plan, on 
Mrs. Unwin’s account, who, since Mrs. Newton’s de- 
parture, is destitute of all female connexion, and has 
not, in any emergency, a woman to speak to. Mrs. 
Scott is indeed in the neighbourhood, and an excellent 
person, but always engaged by a close attention to her 
family, and no more than ourselves a lover of visiting. 
But these things are all at present in the clouds. Two 
years must intervene, and in two years not only this 
project, but all the projects in Europe may be dis- 
concerted, 


Cocoa-nut naught, So, dear madam, wait 

Fish too dear, Till fish can be got 

None must be bought At a reas’nable rate, 

For us that are here. Whether lobster or not ; 

No lobster on earth, Till the French and the Dutch 

That ever I saw, Have quitted the seas, 

To me would be worth And then send as much 

Sixpence a claw. And as oft as you please. 
Yours, my dear Sir, We C: 


To Mrs. Newton 
Sept. 16, 1781. 

A noble theme demands a noble verse, 
In such I thank you for your fine oyséevs. 
The barrel was magnificently large, 
But being sent to Olney at free charge, 
Was not inserted in the driver’s list, 
And therefore overlook’d, forgot, or miss’d ; 
For when the messenger whom we dispatch’d 
Enquired for oysters, Hob his noddle seratch’d, 
Denying that his wagon or his wain 
Did any such commodity contain. 
In consequence of which, your welcome boon 
Did not arrive till yesterday at noon ; 
In consequence of which some chanced to die, 
And some, though very sweet, were very dry. 

188 G 
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Now Madam says (and what she says must still 

Deserve attention, say she what she will), 

That what we call the Diligence, be-case 

It goes to London with a swifter pace, 

Would better suit the carriage of your gift, 

Returning downward with a pace as swift ; 

And therefore recommends it with this aim— 

Yo save at least three days,—the price the same ; 

For though it will not carry or convey 

For less than twelve pence, send whate’er you may, 

For oysters bred upon the salt sea shore, 

Pack’d in a barrel, they will charge no more. 
News have I none that I can deign to write, 

Save that it rain’d prodigiously last night ; 

And that ourselves were, at the seventh hour, 

Caught in the first beginning of the shower ; 

But walking, running, and with much ado, 

Got home—just time enough to be wet through. 

Yet both are well, and wond’rous to be told, 

Soused as we were, we yet have caught no cold; 

And wishing just the same good hap to you, 

We say, good Madam, and good Sir, Adieu ! 


‘ 
To rue Rev. Joun Newton 


The Greenhouse, Sept. 18, 1781. 


My dear Friend— . . . I have no objection in the 
world to your conveying a copy! to Dr. Johnson; 
though I well know that one of his pointed sareasms, 
if he should happen to be displeased, would soon find 
its ways into all companies, and spoil the sale. He 
writes, indeed, like a man that thinks a great deal, and 
that sometimes thinks religiously : but report informs 
me that he has been severe enough in his animadver- 
sions upon Dr. Watts, who was nevertheless, if I am 
in any degree a judge of verse, a man of true poetical 
ability ; careless, indeed, for the most part, and in- 
attentive too often to those niceties which constitute 

1 Of his Poems. 
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elegance of expression, but frequently sublime in his 
conceptions, and masterly in his execution. Pope, | 
have heard, had placed him once in the Dunciad ; but 
on being advised to read before he judged him, was 
convinced that he deserved other treatment, and thrust 
somebody’s blockhead into the gap, whose name, con- 
sisting of a monosyllable, happened to fit it. Whatever 
faults, however, | may be chargeable with as a poet, J 
cannot accuse myself of negligence. I never suffer a 
line to pass till 1 have made it as good as I can; and 
though my doctrines may offend this king of critics, he 
will not, I flatter myself, be disgusted by slovenly 
inaccuracy, either in the numbers, rhymes, or language. 
_ Let the rest take its chance. It is possible he may be 
pleased ; and if he should, I shall have engaged on my 
side one of the best trumpeters in the kingdom. Let 
him only speak as favourably of me as he has spoken of 
Sir Richard Blackmore (who, though he shines in his 
poem called Creation, has written more absurdities in 
verse than any writer of our country), and my success 
will be secured. 

I have often promised myself a laugh with you about 
your pipe, but have always forgotten it when I have 
been writing, and at present I am not much in a 
laughing humour. You will observe, however, for 
your comfort and the honour of that same pipe, that it 
hardly falls within the line of my censure. You never 
fumigate the ladies, or force them out of company; nor 
do you use it as an incentive to hard drinking. Your 
friends, indeed, have reason to complain that it fre- 
quently deprives them of the pleasure of your own 
conversation while it leads you either into your study 
or your garden; but in all other respects it is as 
innocent a pipe as can be. Smoke away, therefore ; 
and remember that if one poet has condemned the 

ractice, a better than he (the witty and elegant 
Hawkins Browne) has been warm in the praise of it. 

Retirement grows, but more slowly than any of its 
predecessors. ‘Time was when I could with ease pro- 
duce fifty, sixty, or seventy lines in a morning: now, I 
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generally fall short of thirty, and am sometimes forced 
to be content with a dozen. It consists at present, I 
suppose, of between six and seven hundred ; so that 
there are hopes of an end, and I dare say Johnson will 
give me time enough to finish it. 

I nothing add but this—that still I am 

Your most affectionate and humble 

WitiaM. 


To rue Rev. Wint1am Unwin 


Sept. 26, 1781. 


My dear Friend—I may, I suppose, congratulate you 
on your safe arrival at Brighthelmston ; and am the 
better pleased with your design to close the summer 
there, because I am acquainted with the place, and, by 
the assistance of fancy, can without much difficulty join 
myself to the party, and partake with you in your 
amusements and excursions. It happened singularly 
enough, that just before I received your last, in which 
you apprise me of your intended journey, I had been 
writing upon the subject, having found occasion to- 
wards the close of my last poem, called Retirement, to 
take some notice of the modern passion for sea-side 
entertainments, and to direct to the means by which 
they might be made useful as well as agreeable. I 
think with you, that the most magnificent object under 
heaven is the great deep; and cannot but feel an un- 
polite species of astonishment, when I consider the 
multitudes that view it without emotion, and even 
without reflection. In all its various forms, it is an 
object of all others the most suited to affect us with 
lasting impressions of the awful Power that created and 
controls it. I am the less inclined to think this 
negligence excusable, because, at a time of life when 
I gave as little attention to religious subjects as almost 
any man, I yet remember that the waves would preach 
to me, and that in the midst of dissipation I had an ear 
to hear them. One of Shakespeare’s characters says,— 
‘I am never merry when I hear sweet music.’ The 
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same effect that harmony seems to have had upon him, 
I have experienced from the sight and sound of the 
ocean, which have often composed my thoughts into a 
melancholy not unpleasing, nor without its use. So 
much for Signor Nettuno. 

Lady Austen goes to London this day se’nnight. 
We have told her that you shall visit her ; which is an 
enterprise you may engage in with the more alacrity, 
because as she loves everything that has any connexion 
with your mother, she is sure to feel a sufficient 
partiality for her son. Add to this, that your own 
personal recommendations are by no means small, or 
such as a woman of her fine taste and discernment can 
possibly overlook. She has many features in her 
character which you will admire; but one, in par- 
ticular, on account of the rarity of it, will engage 
your attention and esteem. She has a degree of 
gratitude in her composition, so quick a sense of 
obligation, as is hardly to be found in any rank of life, 
and, if report say true, is scarce indeed in the superior. 
Discover but a wish to please her, and she never forgets 
it; not only thanks you, but the tears will start into 
her eyes at the recollection of the smallest service. 
With these fine feelings she has the most, and the 
most harmless, vivacity you can imagine. In short, 
she is—what you will find her to be, upon half an 
hour’s conversation with her; and when I hear you 
have a journey to town in contemplation, I will send 
you her address, 

Your mother is well, and joins with me in wishing 
thit you may spend your time agreeably upon the 
coast of Sussex.—Yours, Wie Gs 


To rue Rev. Wouu1am Unwin 


October 6, 1781. 


My dear Friend—What a world are you daily con- 
versant with, which I have not seen these twenty years, 
and shall never see again! The arts of dissipation (I 
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suppose) are nowhere practised with more refinement 
or success than at the place of your present residence. 
By your account of it, it seems to be just what it was 
when I visited it, a scene of idleness and luxury, music, 
dancing, cards, walking, riding, bathing, eating, drink- 
ing, coffee, tea, scandal, dressing, yawning, sleeping ; 
the rooms perhaps more magnificent, because the pro- 
prietors are grown richer, but the manners and occupa- 
tions of the company just the same. Though my life 
has long been like that of a recluse, I have not the 
temper of one, nor am I in the least an enemy to 
cheerfulness and good humour; but I cannot envy you 
your situation ; I even feel myself constrained to prefer 
the silence of this nook, and the snug fireside in our 
own diminutive parlour, to all the splendour and gaiety 
of Brighton. 

You ask me, how I feel on the occasion of my 
approaching publication. Perfectly at my ease. If I 
had not been pretty well assured beforehand that my 
tranquillity would be but little endangered by such a 
measure, I would never have engaged in it; for I 
cannot bear disturbance. I have had in view two 
principal objects; first, to amuse myself,—and secondly, 
to compass that point in such a manner, that others 
might possibly be the better for my amusement. If I 
have succeeded, it will give me pleasure ; but if I have 
failed, I shall not be mortified to the degree that might 
perhaps be expected. I remember an old adage 
(though not where it is to be found), ‘bene visit, qui 
bene datuit, and if I had recollected it at the right 
time, it should have been the motto to my book. By 
the way, it will make an excellent one for Retirement, 
if you can but tell me whom to quote for it. The 
critics cannot deprive me of the pleasure I have in 
reflecting, that so far as my leisure has been employed 
in writing for the public, it has been conscientiously 
employed, and with a view to their advantage. There 
is nothing agreeable, to be sure, in being chronicled 
for a dunce; but I believe there lives not a man upon 
garth who would be less affected by it than myself. 
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With all this indifference to fame, which you know me 
too well to suppose me capable of affecting, I have 
taken the utmost pains to deserve it. This may appear 
a mystery or a paradox in practice, but it is true. I 
considered that the taste of the day is refined, and 
delicate to excess, and that to disgust the delicacy of 
taste, by a slovenly inattention to it, would be to 
forfeit at once all hope of being useful; and for this 
reason, though I have written more verse this last year 
than perhaps any man in England, I have finished, and 
polished, and touched, and retouched, with the utmost 
care. If after all I should be converted into waste 
paper, it may be my misfortune, but it will not be my 
fault. I shall bear it with the most perfect serenity. 

I do nat mean to give a copy: he is a good- 
natured little man, and crows exactly like a cock, but 
knows no more of verse than the cock he imitates. 

Whoever supposes that Lady Austen’s fortune is 
precarious, is mistaken. I can assure you, upon the 
ground of the most circumstantial and authentic in- 
formation, that it is both genteel and perfectly safe.— 
Yours, Waa; 


To Tue Rey. Joan NEwron 
Oct. 14, 1781. 


My dear Friend—I would not willingly deprive you 
of any comfort, and therefore would wish you to 
comfort yourself as much as you can with a notion that 
you are a more bountiful correspondent than I. You 
will give me leave in the meantime, however, to assert 
to myself a share in the same species of consolation, 
and to enjoy the flattering recollection that I have 
sometimes written three letters to your one, I neyer 
knew a poet, except myself, who was punctual in any- 
thing, or to be depended on for the due discharge of 
any duty, except what he thought he owed to the 
Muses. The moment a man takes it into his foolish 
head that he has what the world calls Genius, he gives 
himself a discharge from the servile drudgery of all] 
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friendly offices, and becomes good for nothing, except 
in the pursuit of his favourite employment. But I am 
not yet vain enough to think myself entitled to such 
self-conferred honours, and though I have sent much 
poetry to the press, or, at least, what I hope my readers 
will account such, am still as desirous as ever of a place 
in your heart, and to take all opportunities to convince 
you that you have still the same in mine. My atten- 
tion to my poetical function has, I confess, a little 
interfered of late with my other employments, and 
occasioned my writing less frequently than I should 
have otherwise done. But it is over, at least for the 
present, and I think for some time to come. . . 
Yours, my dear Sir, and Mrs. Newton’s, 

Wm. Cowper. 


To Mrs. CowrerR 
Oct. 19, 1781. 


My dear Cousin—Your fear lest I should think you 
unworthy of my correspondence, on account of your 
delay to answer, may change sides now, and more 
properly belongs to me. It is long since I received 
your last, and yet I believe I can say truly, that not a 
post has gone by me since the receipt of it that has 
not reminded me of the debt I owe you, for your 
obliging and unreserved communications both in prose 
and verse, especially for the latter, because I consider 
them as marks of your peculiar confidence. The truth 
is, I have been such a verse-maker myself, and so busy 
in preparing a volume for the press, which J imagine 
will make its appearance in the course of the winter, 
that I hardly had leisure to listen to the calls of any 
other engagement. It is however finished, and gone 
to the printer’s, and I have nothing now to do with it, 
but to correct the sheets as they are sent to me, and 
consign it over to the judgement of the public. It is 
a bold undertaking at this time of day, when so many 
writers of the greatest abilities have gone before, who 
seem to have anticipated every valuable subject, as 
well as all the graces of poetical embellishment, to 
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step forth into the world in the character of a bard, 
especially when it is considered that luxury, idleness, 
and vice, have debauched the public taste, and that 
nothing hardly is welcome but childish fiction, or what 
has at least a tendency to excite a laugh. I thought, 
however, that I had stumbled upon some subjects, that 
had never before been poetically treated, and upon 
some others, to which I imagined it would not be 
difficult to give an air of novelty by the manner of 
treating them. My sole drift is to be useful; a point 
which however I knew J should in vain aim at, unless 
I could be likewise entertaining. I have therefore 
fixed these two strings upon my bow, and by the help 
of both have done my best to send my arrow to the 
mark, My readers will hardly have begun to laugh, 
before they will be called upon to correct that levity, 
and peruse me with a more serious air. As to the 
effect, I leave it alone in His hands, who can alone 
produce it: neither prose nor verse can reform the 
manners of a dissolute age, much less can they inspire 
a sense of religious obligation, unless assisted and made 
efficacious by the power who superintends the truth he 
has vouchsafed to impart... . Wie 


To tHe Rey. Wittiam Unwin 
Nov. 24, 1781. 

My dear Friend—News is always acceptable, especi- 
ally from another world. I cannot tell you what has 
been done in the Chesapeake, but I can tell you what 
has passed at West Wycombe, in this county. Do 
you feel yourself disposed to give credit to the story of 
an apparition? No, say you. I am of your mind. J 
do not believe more than one in a hundred of those 
tales with which old women frighten children, and 
teach children to frighten each other. But you are 
not such a philosopher, I suppose, as to have persuaded 
yourself that an apparition is an impossible thing. You 
can attend to a'story of that sort, if well authenticated? 
Yes. Then [ can tell you one. 
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You have heard, no doubt, of the romantic friendship 
that subsisted once between Paul Whitehead and Lord 
le Despenser, the late Sir Francis Dashwood.—When 
Paul died, he left his lordship a legacy. It was his 
heart, which was taken out of his body, and sent as 
directed. His friend having built a church, and at 
that time just finished it, used it as a mausoleum upon 
this occasion ; and having (as I think the newspapers 
told us at the time) erected an elegant pillar in the 
centre of it, on the summit of this pillar, enclosed in 
a golden urn, he placed the heart in question. But 
not as a lady places a china figure upon her mantel- 
tree, or on the top of her cabinet, but with much 
respectful ceremony, and all the forms of funeral 
solemnity. He hired the best singers and best per- 
formers. He composed an anthem for the purpose, he 
invited all the nobility and gentry in the country to 
assist at the celebration of these obsequies, and having 
formed them all into an august procession, marched to 
the place appointed at their head, and consigned the 
posthumous treasure, with his own hands, to its state 
of honourable elevation. Having thus, as he thought 
(and as he might well think, for it seems they were 
both renowned for their infidelity, and if they had any 
religion at all were pagans), appeased the manes of the 
deceased, he rested satisfied with what he had done, 
and supposed his friend would rest. But not so ;— 
about a week since, I received a letter from a person, 
who cannot have been misinformed, telling me that 
Paul has appeared frequently of late to his Lordship, 
who labours under a complication of distempers,—that 
it is supposed the shock he has suffered from such un- 
expected visits will make his recovery, which was before 
improbable, impossible. Nor is this all: to ascertain 
the fact, and to put it out of the power of scepticism 
to argue away the reality of it, there are few, if any, of 
his lordship’s numerous household, who have not like- 
wise seen him, sometimes in the park, sometimes in 
the garden, as well as in the house, by day and by 
night, indifferently, I make uo reflections upon this 
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incident, having other things to write about, and but 
little room. 

Lam much indebted to Mr. Smith for more franks, 
and still more obliged by the handsome note with 
which he accompanied them. He has furnished me 
sufficiently for the present occasion, and by his readi- 
ness, and obliging manner of doing it, encouraged me 
to have recourse to him, in case another exigence of 
the same kind should offer. A French author I was 
reading last night says, He that has written, will write 
again. If the critics do not set their foot upon this 
first egg that I have laid, and crush it, I shall probably 
verify his observation ; and when I feel my spirits rise, 
and that I am armed with industry sufficient for the 
purpose, undertake the production of another volume. 
At present, however, I do not feel myself so disposed ; 
and, indeed, he that would write, should read, not 
that he may retail the observations of other men, but 
that, being thus refreshed and replenished, he may 
find himself in a condition to make and to produce his 
own. I reckon it among my principal advantages, as 
a composer of verses, that I have not read an English 
poet these thirteen years, and but one these twenty 
years. Imitation, even of the best models, is my 
aversion; it is servile and mechanical, a trick that 
has enabled many to usurp the name of author, who 
could not have written at all, if they had not written 
upon the pattern of somebody indeed original. But 
when the ear and the taste have been much accustomed 
to the manner of others, it is almost impossible to avoid 
it; and we imitate in spite of ourselves, just in pro- 
portion as we admire. But enough of this. 

Your mother, who is as well as the season of the 
year will permit, desires me to add her love. The 
salmon you sent us arrived safe, and was remarkably 
fresh. What a comfort it is to have a friend who 
knows that we love salmon, and who cannot pass by a 
tfishmonger’s shop, without finding his desire to send 
us some, a temptation too strong to be resisted !— 
Yours, my dear Friend, W.C. 
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To rHe Rey. Witiiam Unwin 
Nov. 26, 1781. 


My dear Friend—I wrote to you by the last post, 
supposing you at Stock ; but lest that letter should not 
follow you to Leytonstone, and you should suspect me 
of unreasonable delay, and lest the frank you have sent 
me should degenerate into waste paper, and perish 
upon my hands, I writeagain. The former letter, how- 
ever, containing all my present stock of intelligence, 
it is more than possible that this may prove a blank, or 
but little worthy of your acceptance. You will do me 
the justice to suppose, that if I could be very enter- 
taining, I would be so, because, by giving me credit for 
such a willingness to please, you only allow me a share 
of that universal vanity, which inclines every man, 
upon all occasions, to exhibit himself to the best advan- 
tage. To say the truth, however, when I write, as I do 
to you, not about business, nor on any subject that 
approaches to that description, 1 mean much less my 
correspondent’s amusement, which my modesty will 
not always permit me to hope for, than my own. There 
is a pleasure annexed to the communication of one’s 
ideas, whether by word of mouth, or by letter, which 
nothing earthly can supply the place of, and it is the 
delight we find in this mutual intercourse, that not only 
proves us to be creatures intended for social life, but 
more than anything else perhaps fits us for it.—I have 
no patience with philosophers ;—they, one and all, sup- 
pose (at least I understand it to bea prevailing opinion 
among them) that man’s weakness, his necessities, his 
inability to stand alone, have furnished the prevailing 
motive, under the influence of which he renounced at 
first a life of solitude, and became a gregarious creature. 
It seems to me more reasonable, as well as more honour- 
able to my species, to suppose that generosity of soul, 
and a brotherly attachment to our own kind, drew us, 
as it were, to one common centre, taught us to build 
cities, and inhabit them, and welcome every stranger, 
that would cast in his lot amongst us, that we might 
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enjoy fellowship with each other, and the luxury of 
reciprocal endearments, without which a paradise could 
afford no comfort. There are indeed all sorts of 
characters in the world ; there are some whose under- 
standings are so sluggish, and whose hearts are such 
mere clods, that they live in society without either con- 
tributing to the sweets of it, or having any relish for 
them. A man of this stamp passes by our window con- 
tinually ; he draws patterns for the lace-maker’s; I 
never saw him conversing with a neighbour but once in 
my life, though I have known him by sight these twelve 
years ; he is of a very sturdy make, has a round belly, 
extremely protuberant, which he evidently considers 
as his best friend, because it is his only companion, and 
it is the labour of his life to fill it. I can easily conceive 
that it is merely the love of good eating and drinking, 
and now and then the want of a new pair of shoes, that 
attaches this man so much to the neighbourhood of his 
fellow-mortals; for suppose these exigencies, and others 
of a like kind, to subsist no longer, and what is there 
that could possibly give society the preference in his 
esteem? He might strut about with his two thumbs 
upon his hips in a wilderness ; he could hardly be more 
silent than he is at Olney, and for any advantage, or 
comfort, or friendship, or brotherly affection, he could 
not be more destitute of such blessings there than in 
his present situation. But other men have something 
more than guts to satisfy; there are the yearnings of 
the heart, which, let philosophers say what they will, 
are more importunate than all the necessities of the 
body, that will not suffer a creature, worthy to be 
called human, to be content with an insulated life, or 
to look for his friends among the beasts of the forest. 
Yourself for instance! It is not because there are no 
tailors or pastry-cooks to be found upon Salisbury 
Plain, that you do not choose it for your abode, but 
because you are a philanthropist,—because you are sus- 
ceptible of social impressions, and have a pleasure in 
doing a kindness when you can.—Witness the salmon 
you sent, and the salmon you still mean to send; to 
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which your mother wishes you to add a handful of 
prawns, not only because she likes them, but because 
they agree with her so well that she even finds them 
medicinal. 

Now upon the word of a poor creature, I have said 
all that I have said, without the least intention to say 
one word of it when I began. But thus it is with my 
thoughts :—when you shake a crab-tree, the fruit falls ; 
good for nothing indeed when you have got it, but still 
the best that is to be expected from a crab-tree. You 
are welcome to them, such as they are, and if you 
approve my sentiments, tell the philosophers of the 
day, that I have outshot them all, and have discovered 
the true origin of society, when I least looked for it. 

We should be glad to receive this fresh proof of your 
regard, viz. the additional piece of salmon, at any time 
before Christmas. Wail 


To rae Rev. Winuiam Unwin 


My dear William— ... Iam glad (we are both 
so) that you are not afraid of seeing your own image 
multiplied too fast : it isnot necessarily a disadvantage. 
Tt is sometimes easier to manage and provide for half a 
dozen children, than to regulate the passions and satisfy 
the extravagant demands of one. J remember hearing 
Moses Browne say, that when he had only two or three 
children, he thought he should have been distracted ; 
but when he had ten or a dozen, he was perfectly easy, 
and thought no more about the maiter. w.c 


To tHE Rey. Jonn Newron 
Nov. 27, 1781. 
My dear Friend— ... This afternoon the maid 
opened the parlour-door, and told us there was a lady 
in the kitchen. We desired she might be introduced, 
and prepared for the reception of Mrs. Jones. But it 
proved to be a lady unknown to us, and not Mrs. 
Jones. She walked directly up to Mrs. Unwin, and never 
drew back till their noses were almost in contact. It 
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seemed as if she meant to salute her. An uncommon 
degree of familiarity, accompanied with an air of most 
extraordinary gravity, made me think her a little crazy. 
I was alarmed, and so was Mrs. Unwin. She had a 
bundle in her hand—a silk handkerchief tied up at the 
four corners. When | found she was not mad, I took her 
for asmuggler, and made no doubt but she had brought 
samples of contraband goods. But our surprise, con- 
sidering the lady’s appearance and deportment, was 
tenfold what it had been, when we found that it was 
Mary Philips’s daughter, who had brought us a few 
apples by way of a specimen of a quantity she had for 
sale. She drank tea with us, and behaved herself 
during the rest of her stay with much—caetera desunt. 


To Josep Hin, Ese. 


Nov. 30, 1781. 


My dear Friend—Though I have a deal of wit, and 
Mrs, Unwin has much more, it would require more 
than our joint stock amounts to, to answer all the 
demands of these gloomy days and long evenings. 
Books are the only remedy I can think of, but books 
are a commodity we deal but little in at Olney. If 
therefore it may consist with your other various multi- 
farious concerns, I shall be obliged to you if you will 
be so good as to subscribe for me to some well-furnished 
circulating library, and leave my address upon the 
counter, written in a legible hand, and order them to 
send me down a catalogue. ‘Their address you will be 
so good as to transmit to me, and then you shall have 
no further trouble. 

This being merely a letter of business I add no more, 
but that I am yours, Wm. Cowper. 


To Josepu Hirn, Ese. | 
Dec. 9, 1781. 


My dear Friend—Having returned you many thanks 
for the fine cod and oysters you favoured me with, 
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though it is now morning I will suppose it afternoon, 
that you and I dined together, are comfortably situated 
by a good fire, and just entering on a sociable conver- 
sation. You speak first, because I am a man of few 
words.- 

Well, Cowper, what do you think of this American 
war? 

I. To say the truth I am not very fond of thinking 
about it; when’! do, | think of it unpleasantly enough. 
I think it bids fair to be the ruin of the country. 

You. That’s very unpleasant indeed! If that should 
be the consequence, it will be the fault of those who 
might put a stop to it if they would. 

I, But do you really think that practicable? 

7ou. Why not? If people leave off fighting, peace 
follows of course. I wish they would withdraw the 
forces and put an end to the squabble. 

Now I am going to make a long speech. 

I. You know the complexion of my sentiments upon 
some subjects well enough, and that 1 do not look upon 
public events either as fortuitous, or absolutely deriv- 
able either from the wisdom or folly of man. These 
indeed operate as second causes ; but we must look for 
the cause of the decline or the prosperity of an empire 
elsewhere. 1 have long since done complaining of men 
and measures, having learned to consider them merely 
as the instruments of a higher Power, by which he 
either bestows wealth, peace, and dignity upon a nation 
when he favours it; or by which he strips it of all those 
honours, when public enormities long persisted in pro- 
voke him to inflict a public punishment.. The counsels 
of great men become as foolish and preposterous when 
he is pleased to make them so, as those of the frantic 
creatures in Bedlam, when they lay their distracted 
heads together to consider of the state of the nation. 
But I go still further. The wisdom, or the want of wis- 
dom, that we observe or think we observe in those that 
rule us, entirely out of the question, I cannot look upon 
the circumstances of this country, without being per- 
suaded that I discern in them an entanglement and 
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perplexity that I have never met with in the history of 
any other, which I think preternatural (if I may use 
the word on such a subject), prodigious in its kind, and 
such as human sagacity can never remedy. I havea 
good opinion of the understanding and integrity of 
some in power, yet I see plainly that they are unequal 
to the task. I think as favourably of some that are 
not in power, yet I am sure they have never yet in any 
of their speeches recommended the plan that would 
effect the salutary purpose. If we pursue the war, it 
is because we are desperate ; it is plunging and sinking 
year after year into still greater depths of calamity. If 
we relinquish it, the remedy is equally desperate, and 
would prove I believe in the end no remedy at all. 
Kither way we are undone. Perseverance will only 
enfeeble us more; we cannot recover the colonies by 
arms. If we discontinue the attempt, in that case we 
fling away voluntarily what in the other we strive in- 
effectually to regain; and whether we adopt the one 
measure or the other, are equally undone: for I con- 
sider the loss of America as the ruin of England. 
Were we less encumbered than we are at home, we 
could but ill afford it; but being crushed as we are 
under an enormous debt that the public credit can at 
no rate carry much longer, the consequence is sure. 
Thus it appears to me that we are squeezed to death, 
between the two sides of that sort of alternative which 
is commonly called a cleft stick, the most threatening 
and portentous condition in which the interests of any 
country can possibly be found. 

I think I have done pretty well for a man of few 
words, and have contrived to have all the talk to my- 
self. I thank you for not interrupting me.—Yours, 
my dear Friend, Wma. Cowper. 


To tHE Rey. Joan Newton 


Dec. 17, 1781. 


My dear Friend— .. . It is a happiness in poor 
Peggy’s case that she can swallow five shillings’ worth 
138 H 
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of physic in a day, but a person must be in her case to 
be duly sensible of it.—Yours, my dear Sir, W. C. 


Mrs. Unwin begs Mrs. Newton’s acceptance of a 
couple of chickens. She would have sent a goose, but 
none have come our way. 

James Robinson was buried on Sunday. The opinion 
of the well-informed is that his drams cost him a guinea 
a week to the last. 


To rue Rey. Joan Newton 


The last day of 1781. 

My dear Friend— .. . 1 consider England and 
America as once one country. They were so, in respect 
of interest, intercourse, and affinity. A great earth- 
quake has made a partition, and now the Atlantic 
Ocean flows between them. He that can drain that 
ocean, and shove the two shores together, so as to 
make them aptly coincide, and meet each other in 
every part, can unite them again. But this is a work 
for Omnipotence, and nothing less than Omnipotence 
can heal the breach between us. This dispensation is 
evidently a scourge to England ;—but is it a blessing 
to America? Time may prove it one, but at present it 
does not seem to wear an aspect favourable to their 
privileges, either civil or religious. I cannot doubt the 
truth of Dr. W.’s assertion ; but the French who pay 
but little regard to treaties that clash with their con- 
venience, without a treaty, and even in direct contra- 
diction to verbal engagements, can easily pretend a 
claim to a country which they have both bled and paid 
for; and if the validity of that claim be disputed, 
behold an army ready landed, and well-appointed, and 
in possession of some of the most fruitful provinces, 
prepared to prove it. A scourge is a scourge at one 
end only. A bundle of thunderbolts, such as you have 
seen in the talons of Jupiter’s eagle, is at both ends 
ae tremendous, and can inflict a judgement upon 
the West, at the same moment that it seems to intend 
only the chastisement of the East... . 
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Ishould have sent you a longer letter, but a visitor 
who is more tedious than entertaining has rather dis- 
concerted me, and exhausted my spirits. ‘ Your 
humble servant, Sir—I hope I see you well.—I thank 
you, Madam, but indifferent. I have had a violent 
colic, which providentially took a turn downwards, or 
I think I must have died. Seven or eight times in a 
night, Madam. My neighbour Banister has the same 
disorder, and is remarkably costive, so that I verily fear 
for his life. Yes truly, 1 think the poor man cannot 
get over it.’ This is a small specimen—how should 
you like the whole? I can find you a sheet full of the 
like whenever you please, taken faithfully from his 
lips. . . .—Yours, my dear Sir, WV). we 


To tHe Rey. Winu1am Unwin 
Jan. 5, 1782, 


My dear Friend—Did I allow myself to plead the 
common excuse of idle correspondents, and esteem it a 
sufficient reason for not writing, that I have nothing to 
write about, I certainly should not write now. But I 
have so often found, on similar occasions, when a great 
penury of matter has seemed to threaten me with an 
utter impossibility of hatching a letter, that nothing is 
necessary but to put pen to paper, and go on, in order 
to conquer all difficulties,—that, availing myself of past 
experience, I now begin with a most assured persuasion, 
that sooner or later, one idea naturally suggesting 
another, I shall come to a most prosperous conclusion. 

In the last Review, I mean in the last but one, I saw 
Johnson’s critique upon Prior and Pope. I am bound 
to acquiesce in his opinion of the latter, because it has 
always been my own. I could never agree with those 
who preferred him to Dryden ; nor with others (I have 
known such, and persons of taste and discernment too), 
who could not allow him to be a poet atall. He was 
certainly a mechanical maker of verses, and in every 
line he ever wrote, we see indubitable marks of the 
most indefatigable industry and labour. Writers who 
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find it necessary to make such strenuous and painful 
exertions, are generally as phlegmatic as they are 
correct ; but Pope was, in this respect, exempted from 
the common lot of authors of that class. With the 
unwearied application of a plodding Flemish painter, 
who draws a shrimp with the most minute exactness, 
he had all the genius of one of the first masters. 
Never, I believe, were such talents and such drudgery 
united. But Iadmire Dryden most, who has succeeded 
by mere dint of genius, and in spite of a laziness and 
carelessness almost peculiar to himself. His faults are 
numberless, but so are his beauties. His faults are 
those of a great man, and his beauties are such (at 
least sometimes) as Pope with all his touching and 
retouching could never equal. So far, therefore, I 
have no quarrel with Johnson. But I cannot subscribe 
to what he says of Prior. In the first place, though 
my memory may fail me, I do not recollect that he 
takes any notice of his Solomon ; in my mind the best 
poem, whether we consider the subject of it, or the 
execution, that he ever wrote. In the next place, he 
condemns him for introducing Venus and Cupid into 
his love-verses, and concludes it impossible his passion 
could be sincere, because when he would express it he 
has recourse to fables. But when Prior wrote, those 
deities were not so obsolete as now. His contemporary 
writers, and some that succeeded him, did not think 
them beneath their notice. Tibullus, in reality, dis- 
believed their existence as much as we do; yet Tibullus 
is allowed to be the prince of all poetical inamoratos, 
though he mentions them in almost every page. There 
is a fashion in these things which the Doctor seems to 
have forgotten. But what shall we say of his old fusty- 
rusty remarks upon Henry and Emma? I agree with 
him, that morally considered both the knight and his 
lady are bad characters, and that each exhibits an 
example which ought not to be followed. The man 
dissembles in a way that would have justified the 
woman had she renounced him; and the woman re- 
solves to follow him at the expense of delicacy, pro- 
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priety, and even modesty itself. But when the critic 
calls it a dull dialogue, who but a critic will believe 
him? There are few readers of poetry of either sex, 
in this country, who cannot remember how that en- 
chanting piece has bewitched them, who do not know, 
that instead of finding it tedious, they have been so 
delighted with the romantic turn of it, as to have over- 
looked all its defects, and to have given it a consecrated 
place in their memories, without ever feeling it a 
burthen. I wonder almost that, as the Bacchanals 
served Orpheus, the boys and girls do not tear this 
husky, dry commentator limb from limb, in resentment 
of such an injury done to their darling poet. I admire 
Johnson as a man of great erudition and sense; but 
when he sets himself up for a judge of writers upon the 
subject of love, a passion which I suppose he never felt 
in his life, he might as well think himself qualified to 
pronounce upon a treatise on horsemanship, or the art 
of fortification. 

The next packet I receive will bring me, I imagine, 
the last proof sheet of my volume, which will consist of 
about three hundred and fifty pages honestly printed. 
My public entrée therefore is not far distant. 

Had we known that the last cheeses were naught, 
we would not have sent you these. Your mother has 
however inquired for and found a better dairy, which 
she means shall furnish ypu with cheese another year. 
—Yours, Win; 


To THE Rey. Joun Newron 


Jan. 13, 1782. 


My dear Friend— . . . More is to be learned from 
one matter of fact than from a thousand speculations. 
But, alas! what course can government take? I have 
heard (for I never made the experiment) that if a man 
grasp a red-hot iron with his naked hand, it will stick 
to him, so that he cannot presently disengage himself 
from it. Such are the colonies in the hands of adminis- 
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tration. Whilethey hold them they burn their fingers, 
and yet they must not quit them. . . .—Yours, my 
dear Sir, W. C. 


To THe Rev. Wiuiu1am Unwin 


Jan. 17, 1782. 


My dear William—I am glad we agree in our opinion 
of King Critic, and the writers on whom he has 
bestowed his animadversions. It is a matter of in- 
difference to me whether I think with the world at 
large or not, but I wish my friends to be of my mind. 
The same work will wear a different appearance in the 
eyes of the same man, according to the different views 
with which he reads it; if merely for his amusement, 
his candour being in less danger of a twist from interest 
or prejudice, he is pleased with what is really pleasing, 
and is not over curious to discover a blemish, because 
the exercise of a minute exactness is not consistent 
with his purpose. But if he once becomes a critic by 
trade, the case is altered. He must then at any rate 
establish, if he can, an opinion in every mind, of his 
uncommon discernment, and his exquisite taste. This 
great end he can never accomplish by thinking in the 
track that has been beaten under the hoof of public 
judgement. He must endeavour to convince the world, 
that their favourite authors have more faults than they 
are aware of, and such as they have never suspected. 
Having marked out a writer universally esteemed, 
whom he finds it for that very reason convenient to 
depreciate and traduce, he will overlook some of his 
beauties, he will faintly praise others, and in such a 
manner as to make thousands, more modest, though 
quite as judicious as himself, question whether they 
are beauties at all. Can there bea stronger illustration 
of all that I have said, than the severity of Johnson’s 
remarks upon Prior, | might have said the injustice? 
His reputation as an author who, with much labour 
indeed, but with admirable success, has embellished all 
his poems with the most charming ease, stood unshaken 
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till Johnson thrust his head against it. And how does he 
attack him in this his principal fort? I cannot recollect 
his very words, but I am much mistaken indeed if my 
memory fails me with respect to the purport of them. 
‘ His words,’ he says, ‘appear to be forced into their 
roper places; there indeed we find them, but find 
ikewise that their arrangement has been the effect of 
constraint, and that without violence they would cer- 
tainly have stood in a different order.’ By your leave, 
most learned Doctor, this is the most disingenuous 
remark I ever met with, and would have come with a 
better grace from Curll or Dennis. Every man con- 
versant with verse-writing knows, and knows by painful 
experience, that the familiar style is of all styles the 
most difficult to succeed in. To make verse speak the 
language of prose, without being prosaic,—to marshal 
the words of it in such an order as they might naturally 
take in falling from the lips of an extemporary speaker, 
yet without meanness, harmoniously, elegantly, and 
without seeming to displace a syllable for the sake of 
the rhyme, is one of the most arduous tasks a poet can 
undertake. He that could accomplish this task was 
Prior ; many have imitated his excellence in this par- 
ticular, but the best copies have fallen far short of the 
original. And now to tell us, after we and our fathers 
have admired him for it so long, that he is an easy 
writer indeed, but that his ease has an air of stiffness 
in it, in short, that his ease is not ease, but only some- 
thing like it, what is it but a self-contradiction, an 
observation that grants what it is just going to deny, 
and denies what it has just granted, in the same 
sentence, and in the same breath? But I have filled 
the greatest part of my sheet with a very uninteresting 
subject. I will only say, that as a nation we are not 
much indebted, in point of poetical credit, to this too 
sagacious and unmerciful judge; and that for myself 
in particular, I have reason to rejoice that he entered 
upon and exhausted the labours of his office before my 
poor volume could possibly become an object of them. 
By the way, you cannot have a book at the time you 
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mention ; I have lived a fortnight or more in expecta- 
tion of the last sheet, which is not yet arrived. 

You have already furnished John’s memory with by 
far the greatest part of what a parent would wish to 
store it with. If all that is merely trivial, and all that 
has an immoral tendency, were expunged from our 
English poets, how would they shrink, and how would 
some of them completely vanish! I believe there are 
some of Dryden’s Fables which he would find very 
entertaining ; they are for the most part fine composi- 
tions, and not above his apprehension ; but Dryden has 
written few things that are not blotted here and there 
with an unchaste allusion, so that you must pick his 
way for him, lest he should tread in the dirt. You did 
not mention Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso, which I 
remember being so charmed with when I was a boy 
that I was never weary of them. ‘There are even pass- 
ages in the paradisiacal part of the Paradise Lost, 
which he might study with advantage. And to teach 
him, as you can, to deliver some of the fine orations 
made in the Pandaemonium, and those between Satan, 
Ithuriel, and Zephon, with emphasis, dignity, and pro- 
priety, might be of great use to him hereafter. ‘The 
sooner the ear is formed, and the organs of speech are 
accustomed to the various inflections of the voice, which 
the rehearsal of those passages demands, the better. I 
should think too, that Thomson’s Seasons might afford 
him some useful lessons. At least they would have a 
tendency to give his mind an observing and a philo- 
sophical turn. I do not forget that he is but a child. 
But I remember that he is a child favoured with talents 
superior to his years. We were much pleased with his 
remarks on your almsgiving, and doubt not but it will 
be verified with respect to the two guineas you sent us, 
which have made four Christian people happy. Ships 
I have none, nor have touched a pencil these three 
years ; if ever I take it up again, which | rather suspect 
I shall not (the employment requiring stronger eyes 
than mine), it shall be at John’s service.—Yours, my 
dear Friend, Woe. 
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To Josrern Hint, Ese. 


Jan. 31, 1782. 


My dear Friend—Having thanked you for a barrel 
of very fine oysters, I should have nothing more to say, 
if I did not determine to say everything that may 
happen to occur. ‘The political world affords us no 
very agreeable subjects at present, nor am I sufficiently 
conversant with it, to do justice to so magnificent a 
theme, if it did. A man that lives as I do, whose chief 
occupation, at this season of the year, is to walk ten 
times in a day from the fireside to his cucumber frame 
and back again, cannot show his wisdom more, if he 
has any wisdom to show, than by leaving the mysteries 
of government to the management of persons, in point 
of situation and information, much better qualified for 
the business. Suppose not, however, that I am per- 
fectly an unconcerned spectator, or that I take no 
interest at all in the affairs of my country ; far from it 
—TI read the news—I see that things go wrong in every 
quarter. I meet, now and then, with an account of 
some disaster that seems to be the indisputable progeny 
of treachery, cowardice, or a spirit of faction; I re- 
collect that in those happier days, when you and I 
could spend our evening in enumerating victories and 
acquisitions that seemed to follow each other in a con- 
tinued series, there was some pleasure in hearing a 
politician ; and a man might talk away upon so enter- 
taining a subject, without danger of becoming tiresome 
to others, or incurring weariness himself. When poor 
Bob White brought me the news of Boscawen’s success 
off the coast of Portugal, how did I leap for joy! When 
Hawke demolished Conflans, I was still more trans- 
ported. But nothing could express my rapture, when 
Wolfe made the conquest of Quebec. Iam not, there- 
fore, I suppose, destitute of true patriotism, but the 
course of public events has, of late, afforded me no 
opportunity to exert it. I cannot rejoice, because I see 
no reason, and [| will not murmur, because for that I 
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can find no good one. And let me add, he that has 
seen both sides of fifty, has lived to little purpose, if he 
has not other views of the world than he had when he 
was much younger. He finds, if he reflects at all, 
that it will be to the end, what it has been from the 
beginning, a shifting, uncertain, fluctuating scene; 
that nations, as well as individuals, have their seasons 
of infancy, youth, and age. If he be an Englishman, 
he will observe that ours, in particular, is affected with 
every symptom of decay, and is already sunk into a 
state of decrepitude. I am reading Mrs. Macaulay’s 
History. I am not quite such a superannuated sim- 
pleton, as to suppose that mankind were wiser or much 
better, when I was young, than they are now. But I 
may venture to assert, without exposing myself to the 
charge of dotage, that the men whose integrity, courage, 
and wisdom, broke the bands of tyranny, established 
our constitution upon its true basis, and gave a people, 
overwhelmed with the scorn of all countries, an oppor- 
tunity to emerge into a state of the highest respect and 
estimation, make a better figure in history than any of 
the present day are likely to do, when their petty 
harangues are forgotten, and nothing shall survive but 
the remembrance of the views and motives with which 
they made them. 

My dear friend, I have written at random, in every 
sense, neither knowing what sentiments I should 
broach, when I began, nor whether they would accord 
with yours. Excuse a rustic, if he errs on such a 
subject, and believe me sincerely yours, 

Wa. Cowper. 


To tHe Rev. Joun Newton 


Feb. 2, 1782. 


My dear Friend— . . . George Mayne, whom I 
suppose you remember, a farmer that lived on the 
beautiful side of a hill in Weston parish, died last 
week. - If you recollect the man, you recollect too 
that he made it his principal glory to believe that he 
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and his two mastiffs would come to one and the same 
conclusion, and that no part of either would survive 
the grave. Mr. Page attended him, preached his 
funeral sermon, and informed the largest congregation 
ever seen at Weston that he converted him. I cannot 
learn however that any competent judge of the matter 
has given the tale a moment's credit, or that any better 
proof of this wonder has been produced, than that poor 
George desired to be buried in his pew, to make some 
amends I suppose for having never visited it while he 


lived... . .—Yours, my dear Sir, W. C. 
To raz Rev. Wituiam Unwin 
Feb. 9, 1782. 
My dear Friend— . . . It is not in general till 


reading and observation have settled the taste, that we 
can give the prize to the best writing, in preference to 
the worst. Much less are we able to execute what is 
good ourselves. But Lowth seems to have stepped into 
excellence at once, and to have gained by intuition, 
what we little folks are happy, if we can learn at last, 
after much labour of our own, and instruction of 
others. The compliments he pays to the memory of 
King Charles, he would probably now retract, though 
he be a Bishop, and his Majesty’s zeal for episcopacy 
was one of the causes of his ruin. An age or two must 
pass, before some characters can be properly under- 
stood. The spirit of party employs itself in veiling 
their faults, and ascribing to them virtues which 
they never possessed. See Charles’s face drawn by 
Clarendon, and it is a handsome portrait. See it more 
justly exhibited by Mrs. Macaulay, and it is deformed 
to a degree that shocks us. Every feature expresses 
cunning, employing itself in the attainment of tyranny 
and dissimulation, pretending itself an advocate for 
truth. 

I have a piece of secret history to communicate which 
I would have imparted sooner, but that I thought it 
possible there might be no occasion to mention it at all. 
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When persons for whom I have felt a friendship, dis- 
appoint and mortify me by their conduct, or act unjustly 
towards me, though I no longer esteem them friends, 
I still feel that tenderness for their character that I 
would conceal the blemish if I could. But in making 
known the following anecdote to you, I run no risk of 
a publication, assured that when I have once enjoined 
you secrecy, you will observe it. 

My letters have already apprised you of that close 
and intimate connexion that took place between the 
lady you visited in Queen Ann Street, and us. Nothing 
could be more promising, though sudden in the com- 
mencement. She treated us with as much unreserved- 
ness of communication, as if we had been born in the 
same house, and educated together. At her departure, 
she herself proposed a correspondence, and because 
writing does not agree with your mother, proposed a 
correspondence with me. This sort of intercourse had 
not been long maintained, before I discovered, by some 
slight intimations of it, that she had conceived dis- 
pleasure at somewhat I had written, though I cannot 
now recollect it: conscious of none but the most 
upright inoffensive intentions, I yet apologized for the 
passage in question, and the flaw was healed again. 
Our correspondence after this proceeded smoothly for 
a considerable time, but at length having had repeated 
occasion to observe that she expressed a sort of romantic 
idea of our merits, and built such expectations of felicity 
upon our friendship, as we were sure that nothing 
human could possibly answer, I wrote to remind her 
that we were mortal, to recommend it to her not to 
think more highly of us than the subject would warrant, 
and intimating that when we embellish a creature with 
colours taken from our own fancy, and so adorned, 
admire and praise it beyond its real merits, we make 
it an idol, and have nothing to expect in the end, but 
that it will deceive our hopes, and that we shall derive 
nothing from it but a painful conviction of our error. 
Your mother heard me read the letter, she read it her- 
self, and honoured it with her warm approbation. But 
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it gave mortal offence ; it received indeed an answer, 
but such an one as I could by no means reply to; and 
there ended (for it was impossible it should ever be 
renewed) a friendship that bid fair to be lasting ; being 
formed with a woman whose seeming stability of temper, 
whose knowledge of the world, and great experience of 
its folly, but above all, whose sense of religion, and 
seriousness of mind (for with all that gaiety, she is a 
great thinker), induced us both, in spite of that cautious 
reserve that marks our characters, to trust her, to love 
and value her, and to open our hearts for her reception. 
It may be necessary to add, that by her own desire I 
* wrote to her under the assumed relation of a brother, 
and she to me as my sister.—Ceu fumus in auras... . 
—Yours, my dear Friend, WC: 


To tHE Rev. Witt1am Unwin 
Feb. 24, 1782. 


My dear Friend— . . . Having imparted to you an 
account of the fracas between us and Lady Austen, it 
is necessary that you should be made acquainted with 
every event that bears any relation to that incident. 
‘The day before yesterday she sent me, by her brother- 
in-law, Mr. Jones, three pair of worked ruffles, with 
advice that I should soon receive a fourth. I knew 
they were begun before we quarrelled. I begged Mr. 
Jones to tell her when he wrote next, how much I 
thought myself obliged, and gave him to understand 
that I should make her a very inadequate, though the 
only return in my power, by laying my volume at her 
feet. This likewise she had previous reason given to 
expect. Thus stands the affair at present; whether 
anything in the shape of a reconciliation is to take 
place hereafter, I know not; but this I know, that 
when an amicable freedom of intercourse, and that 
unreserved confidence which belongs only to true 
friendship, has been once unrooted, plant it again with 
what care you may, it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
to make it grow. The fear of giving offence to a temper 
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too apt to take it, is unfavourable to that comfort we 
propose to ourselves even in our ordinary connexions, 
but absolutely incompatible with the pleasures of real 
friendship. She is to spend the summer in our neigh- 
bourhood, Lady Peterborough and Miss Mordaunt are 
to be of the party; the former a dissipated woman of 
fashion, and the latter a haughty beauty. Retirement 
is our passion and our delight; it is in still life alone 
we look for that measure of happiness we can rationally 
expect below. What have we to do therefore with 
characters like these? shall we go to the dancing school 
again? shall we cast off the simplicity of our plain and 
artless demeanour, to learn, and not in a youthful day - 
neither, the manners of those whose manners at the 
best are their only ‘recommendation, and yet can in 
reality recommend them to none, but to people like 
themselves? This would be folly which nothing but 
necessity could excuse, and in our case no such neces- 
sity can possibly obtain. We will not go into the 
world, and if the world would come to us, we must give 
it the French answer—Monsieur et Madame ne sont pas 
visibles. . . .—Yours, Wea: 


To THe Rey. Winitiam Unwin 


March 7, 1782. 


My dear Friend— . . . We are far from wishing a 
renewal of the connexion we have lately talked about. 
We did indeed find it in a certain way an agreeable 
one while that lady continued in the country, yet not 
altogether compatible with our favourite plan, with 
that silent retirement in which we have spent so many 
years, and in which we wish to spend what are yet 
before us. She is exceedingly ie has great quick- 
ness of parts, and an uncommon fluency of expression, 
but her vivacity was sometimes too much for us; occa- 
sionally perhaps it might refresh and revive us, but it 
more frequently exhausted us, ueither your mother nor 
I being in that respect at all a match for her. But 
after all, it does, not entirely depend upon us, whether 
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our former intimacy shall take place again or not; or 
rather whether we shall attempt to cultivate it, or give 
it over, as we are most inclined to do, in despair. I 
suspect a little by her sending the ruffles, and by the 
terms in which she spoke of us to you, that some over- 
tures on her part are to be looked for. Should this 
happen, however we may wish to be reserved, we must 
not be rude; but I can answer for us both, that we 
shall enter into the connexion again with great re- 
luctance, not hoping for any better fruit of it than it 
has already produced. If you thought she fell short 
of the description I gave of her, I still think however 
that it was not a partial one, and that it did not make 
too favourable a representation of her character. You 
must have seen her to a disadvantage ; a consciousness 
of a quarrel so recent, and in which she had expressed 
herself with a warmth that she knew must have 
affronted and shocked us both, must unavoidably have 
produced its effect upon her behaviour, which though 
it couid not be awkward, must have been in some 
degree unnatural, her attention being necessarily 
pretty much engrossed by a recollection of what had 
passed between us. I would by no means have hazarded 
you into her company, if I had not been sure that she 
would treat you with politeness, and almost persuaded 
that she would soon see the unreasonableness of her 
conduct, and make a suitable apology. . . . 

What a medley are our public prints, half the page 
filled with the ruin of the country, and the other half 
filled with the vices and pleasures of it ;—here an island 
taken, and there a new comedy ;—here an empire lost, 
and there an Italian opera, or the Duke of Gloucester’s 
rout on a Sunday! 

‘May it please your R.H.! I am an Englishman, 
and must stand or fall with the nation. Religion, its 
true Palladium, has been stolen away; and it is 
crumbling into dust. Sin ruins us, the sins of the 
great especially, and of their sins especially the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath, because it is naturally productive 
of all the rest. Is it fit that a Prince should make the 
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Sabbath a day of dissipation, and that not content with 
his own personal profanation of it, he should invite all 
whose rank entitles them to the honour of such dis- 
tinction, to partake with him in his guilt? Are 
examples operative in proportion to the dignity of 
those who set them? Whose then more pernicious 
than your own in this flagrant instance of impiety? 
For shame, Sir !—if you wish well to your brother's 
arms, and would be glad to see the kingdom emerging 
again from her ruins, pay more respect to an ordinance 
that deserves the deepest! I do not say pardon this 
short remonstrance ; The concern | feel for my 
country, and the interest I have in its prosperity, give 
me a right to make it. Iam, &c.’ 

Thus one might write to his Highness, and (I sup- 
pose) might be as profitably employed in whistling the 
tune of an old ballad. Lord P - had a rout too on 
the same day.—Is he the son of that P who bought 
Punch for a hundred pounds, and having kept him a 
week, tore him limb from limb because he was sullen 
and would not speak?—Probably he is. . . .—Yours, 
my dear Friend, W. C. 


To tHe Rey. Witrram Buri 
March 24, 1782. 

My dear Sir—If you had only commended me as a 
poet, I should have swallowed your praises whole, 
have smacked my lips, and made no reply ; but as you 
offer me your friendship, and account me worthy of 
your affection, which I esteem a much greater honour 
than that of being a poet, though even approved by 
you, it seems necessary that I should not be quite dumb 
upon so interesting an occasion. 

Your letter gave me great pleasure, both as a testi- 
mony of your approbation, and of your regard. I 
wrote in hopes of pleasing you, and such as you; and 
though I must confess that, at the same time, I cast a 
side-long glance at the good liking of the world at 
large, I believe I can say it was more for the sake of 
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their advantage and instruction than their praise. 
They are children: if we give them physic, we must 
sweeten the rim of the cup with honey. If my book is 
so far honoured as to be made a vehicle of true know- 
ledge to any that are ignorant, I shall rejoice ; and do 
already rejoice that it has procured me a proof of your 
esteem, whom I had rather please than all the writers 
of both Reviews. 

When your leisure and your health will allow you to 
trot over to Olney, you will most assuredly be welcome 
to us both, and even welcome if you please to light 
your pipe with the page in question.—Yours, my dear 
Friend, affectionately, Wm. Cowpsr. 


To tHe Rev, Wi11am Unwin 
April 1, 1782. 
My dear Friend— . . . We laughed heartily at your 
reply to little John’s question; and yet I think you 
might have given him a direct answer—‘ There are 
various sorts of cleverness, my dear; I do not know 
that mine lies in the poetical way, but I can do ten 
times more towards the entertainment of company in 
the way of conversation than our friend at Olney. He 
can rhyme, and I can rattle. If he had my talent, and 
I had his, we should be too charming, and the world 
would almost adore us.’ . . .—Yours, 
Wma. Cowper. 


If your short stay in town will afford you an oppor- 
tunity, I should be glad if you would buy me a genteelish 
toothpick case. I shall not think half a guinea too 
much for it; only it must be one that will not easily 
break. If second-hand, perhaps, it may be the better. 


To tHe Rev. Wintram Unwin, at THE Rey. Marraew 
Powtry’s, Dewspury, NEAR WAKEFIELD 
April 27, 1782. 
My dear William—A part of Lord Harrington’s new- 
raised corps have taken up their quarters at Olney 
138 I 
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since you left us. They have the regimental music 
with them. The men have been drawn up this morn- 
ing upon the Market-hill, and a concert, such as we 
have not ‘heard these many years, has been performed 
at no great distance from our window. Your mother 
and I both thrust our heads into the coldest east wind 
that ever blew in April, that we might hear them to 
greater advantage. The band acquitted themselves 
with taste and propriety, not blaring, like trumpeters 
at a fair, but producing gentle and elegant symphony, 
such as charmed our ears, and convinced us that no 
length of time can wear out a taste for harmony; and 
that though plays, balls, and masquerades have lost all 
their power to please us, and we should find them not 
only insipid but insupportable, yet sweet music is sure 
to find a corresponding faculty in the soul, a sensibility 
that lives to the last, which even religion itself does 
not extinguish. I must pity therefore some good people 
(at least some who once were thought such), who have 
been fiddled out of all their Christian profession ; and 
having forsaken the world for a time, have danced into 
it again with all their might. It is a snare from which 
I myself should find it difficult to escape, were I much 
in the way of it... . 

The curate’s simile Latinized :— 

Sors adversa gerit stimulum, sed tendit et alas; 
Pungit, api similis, sed, velut ista, fugit. 

What a dignity there is in the Roman language! and 
what an idea it gives us of the good sense and mascu- 
line mind of the people that spoke it! The same 
thought, which clothed in English seems childish, and 
even foolish, assumes a different air in Latin, and 
makes at least as good an epigram as some of Martial’s, 

I remember your making an observation, while here, 
on the subject of parentheses, to which I acceded with- 
out limitation ; but a little attention will convince us 
both, that they are not to be universally condemned. 
When they abound, and when they are long, they both 
embarrass the sense, and are a proof that the writer’s 
head is cloudy, that he has not properly arranged his 
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matter, or is not well skilled in the graces of expres- 
sion. But as parenthesis is ranked by grammarians 
among the figures of rhetoric, we may suppose they 
had a reason for conferring that honour upon it. 
Accordingly we shall find that in the use of some of 
our finest writers, as well as in the hands of the ancient 
poets and orators, it has a peculiar elegance, and im- 
parts a beauty which the period would want without it. 

‘Hoc nemus, hunc,’ inquit, ‘frondoso vertice collem 

(Quis deus incertum est) habitat deus..—ViR. Aen. 8. 

In this instance, the first that occurred, it is grace- 
ful. I have not time to seek for more, nor room to 
insert them. But your own observation I believe will 
confirm my opinion. . . .—Yours ever, We.G: 


To tHe Rey. Wittiam Unwin 
May 27, 1782. 

My dear Friend— ... A merchant, a friend of 
ours (you will soon guess him), sent my Poems to one 
of the first philosophers, one of the most eminent 
literary characters, as well as one of the most important 
in the political world, that the present age can boast 
of. Now perhaps your conjecturing faculties are 
puzzled, and you begin to ask, ‘ Who, where, and what 
is he? speak out, for | am all impatience.’ I will not 
say a word more, the letter in which he returned his 
thanks for the present shall speak for him. 

Passy, May 8, 1782. 

Sir—I received the letter you did me the honour of 
writing to me, and am much obliged by your kind 
present of a book. The relish for reading of poetry 
had long since left me, but there is something so new 
in the manner, so easy, and yet so correct in the 
language, so clear in the expression, yet concise, and 
so just in the sentiments, that I haveread the whole 
with great pleasure, and some of the pieces more than 
once. I beg you to accept my thankful acknowledge- 
ments, and to present my respects to the author, 
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I shall take care to forward the letters to America, 
and shall be glad of any other opportunity of doing 
what may be agreeable to you, being with great respect 
for your character, your most obedient humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 


We may now treat the critics as the Archbishop of 
Toledo treated Gil Blas, when he found fault with one 
of his sermons. His grace gave him a kick, and said, 
‘ Begone for a jackanapes, and furnish yourself with a 
better taste, if you know where to find it.’ 

We are glad that you are safe at home again. Could 
we see at one glance of the eye what is passing every 
day upon all the roads in the kingdom, how many are 
terrified and hurt, how many plundered and abused, 
we should indeed find reason enough to be thankful 
for journeys performed in safety, and for deliverance 
from dangers we are not perhaps even permitted to see. 
When in some of the high southern latitudes, and in a 
dark tempestuous night, a flash of lightning discovered 
to Captain Cook a vessel, which glanced along close by 
his side, and which, but for the lightning, he must 
have run foul of, both the danger, and the transient 
light that showed it, were undoubtedly designed to 
convey to him this wholesome instruction, that a par- 
ticular Providence attended him, and that he was not 
only preserved from evils, of which he had notice, but 
from many more of which he had no information, or 
even the least suspicion. What unlikely contingencies 
may nevertheless take place! How improbable that 
two ships should dash against each other, in the midst 
of the vast Pacific Ocean, and that steering contrary 
courses, from parts of the world so immensely distant 
from each other, they should yet move so exactly in a 
line as to clash, fill, and go to the bottom, in a sea 
where all the ships in the world might be so dispersed 
as that none should see another! Yet this must have 
happened but for the remarkable interference which 
he has recorded. The same Providence indeed might 
as easily have conducted them so wide of each other, 
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that they should never have met at all; but then 
this lesson would have been lost ; at least, the heroic 
voyager would have encompassed the globe without 
having had occasion to relate an incident that so 
naturally suggests it. . . .—Yours, Were: 


To THe Rey. Wirutram Unwin 
June 12, 1782. 


My dear Friend—Every extraordinary occurrence in 
our lives affords us an opportunity to learn, if we will, 
something more of our own hearts and tempers than 
we were before aware of. It is easy to promise our- 
selves beforehand, that our conduct shall be wise, or 
moderate, or resolute, on any given occasion. But 
when that occasion occurs, we do not always find it easy 
to make good the promise: such a difference there is 
between theory and practice. Perhaps this is no new 
remark ; but it is not a whit the worse for being old, 
f it be true. 

Before I had published, I said to myself—You and 
I, Mr. Cowper, will not concern ourselves much about 
what the critics may say of our book. But having 
once sent my wits for a venture, I soon became anxious 
about the issue, and found that I could not be satisfied 
with a warm place in my own good graces, unless my 
friends were pleased with me as much as I pleased my- 
self. Meeting with their approbation, I began to feel 
the workings of ambition. It is well, said I, that my 
friends are pleased, but friends are sometimes partial, 
and mine, I have reason to think, are not altogether 
free from bias: methinks I should like to hear a stranger 
or two speak well of me. I was presently gratified 
by the approbation of the London Magazine, and the 
Gentleman's, particularly by that of the former, and 
by the plaudit of Dr. Franklin. By the way, maga- 
zines are publications we have but little respect for, till 
we ourselves are chronicled in them, and then they 
assume an importance in our esteem which before we 
could not allow them. But the Monthly Review, the 
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most formidable of all my judges, is still behind. 
What will that critical Radamanthus say, when my 
shivering genius shall appear before him? Still he 
keeps me in hot water, and I must wait another month 
for his award. Alas! when I wish for a favourable 
sentence from that quarter (to confess a weakness that 
I should not confess to all), I feel myself not a little 
influenced by a tender regard to my reputation here, 
even among my neighbours at Olney. Here are 
watchmakers, who themselves are wits, and who at 
present perhaps think me one. Here is a carpenter, 
and a baker, and not to mention others, here is your 
idol Mr. Teedon, whose smile is fame. All these read 
the Monthly Review, and all these will set me down 
for a dunce, if those terrible critics show them the 
example. Butoh! wherever else I am accounted dull, 
dear Mr. Griffith, let me pass for a genius at Olney !... 
—Yours, Wee; 


To tHe Rey. Wint1am Unwin 


My dear Friend— . . . I enclose a letter from Lady 
Austen, which I beg you to return to me in your next. 
Her sister was the bearer of it. We are reconciled. 
She seized the first opportunity to embrace your mother 
with tears of the tenderest affection, and I of course 
am satisfied. We were all a little awkward at first, but 
now are as easy as ever. She stays at Clifton till after 
Christmas. Having been obliged to communicate our 
disagreement, I give myself a release from that obliga- 
tion of secrecy, under which I am engaged with respect 
to her other letters, accounting this, indeed, no part of 
our correspondence. . . .—Yours, Wx. Cowper. 


To tae Rey. Wintram Unwin 


July 16, 1782. 


My dear Friend— .. . I remember reading many 
years ago a long treatise on the subject of consolation, 
written in French; the author’s name I forget, but I 
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wrote these words in the margin: ‘Special consola- 
tion! at least for a Frenchman, who is a creature the 
most easily comforted of any in the world !’ 

We are as happy in Lady Austen, and she in us, 
as ever ;—having a lively imagination, and being pas- 
sionately desirous of consolidating all into one fatnily 
(for she has taken her leave of London), she has just 
* sprung a project which serves at least to amuse us, and 
to make us laugh ; it is, to hire Mr. Small’s house, on 
the top of Clifton-hill, which is large, commodious, and 
handsome, will hold us conveniently, and any friends 
who may occasionally favour us with a visit. The house 
is furnished ; but, if it can be hired without the furni- 
ture, will let for a trifle. Your sentiments, if you 
please, upon this demarche ! 

I give you joy of a happy change in the season, and 
myself also, I have filled four sides in less time than 
two would have cost me a week ago; such is the effect 


of sunshine upon such a butterfly as I am.—Yours, 
W.C. 
To rae Rev. Woai1am Unwin 
Aug. 3, 1782. 

My dear Friend— . . . It isa sort of paradox, but 
it is true : we are never more in danger than when we 
think ourselves most secure, nor in reality more secure 
than when we seem to be most in danger. Both sides 
of this apparent contradiction were lately verified in 
my experience.—Passing from the greenhouse to the 
barn, on three kittens (for we have so many in our 
retinue) looking with fixed attention at something, 
which lay on the threshold of a door, coiled up. I took 
but little notice of them at first; but a loud hiss en- 
gaged me to attend more closely, when behold—a viper! 
the largest I remember to have seen, rearing itself, 
darting its forked tongue, and ejaculating the afore- 
mentioned hiss at the nose of a kitten almost in contact 
with his lips. I ran into the hall for a hoe with a long 
handle, with which I intended to assail him, and return- 
ing in a few seconds missed him: he was gone, and I 
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feared had escaped me. Still however the kitten sat 
watching immoveably upon the same spot. I concluded, 
therefore, that, sliding between the door and the thres- 
hold, he had found his way out of the garden into the 
yard. I went round immediately, and there found him 
in close conversation with the old cat, whose curiosity 
being excited by so novel an appearance, inclined her 
to pat his head repeatedly with her fore foot ; with her © 
claws however sheathed, and not in anger; but in the 
way of philosophical inquiry and examination. To pre- 
vent her falling a victim to so laudable an exercise of 
her talents, I interposed in a moment with the hoe, 
and performed upon him an act of decapitation, which 
though not immediately mortal, proved so in the end. 
Had he slid into the passages, where it is dark, or had 
he, when in the yard, met with no interruption from 
the cat, and secreted himself in any of the outhouses, 
it is hardly possible but that some of the family must 
have been bitten; he might have been trodden upon 
without being perceived, and have slipped away before 
the sufferer could have well distinguished what foe had 
wounded him. Three years ago we discovered one in 
the same place, which the barber slew with a trowel. 
Our proposed removal to Mr. Small’s was, as you 
suppose, a jest, or rather a joco-serious matter. We 
never looked upon it as entirely feasible, yet we saw in 
it something so like practicability, that we did not 
esteem it altogether unworthy of our attention. It was 
one of those projects which people of lively imagina- 
tions play with, and admire for a few days, and then 
break in pieces. Lady Austen returned on Thursday 
from London, where she spent the last fortnight, and 
whither she was called by an unexpected opportunity 
to dispose of the remainder of her lease. She has now 
therefore no longer any connexion with the great city, 
she has none on earth whom she calls friends but us, 
and no house but at Olney. Her abode is to be at the 
vicarage, where she has hired as much room as she 
wants, which she will embellish with her own furniture, 
and which she will occupy as soon as the minister’s wife 
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has produced another child, which is expected to make 
its entry in October. 

Mr. Bull, a dissenting minister of Newport, a 
learned, ingenious, good-natured, pious friend of ours, 
who sometimes visits us, and whom we visited last week, 
has put into my hands three volumes of French poetry, 
composed by Madam Guyon ;—a quietist say you, and 
a fanatic, I will have nothing to do with her. It is 
very well, you are welcome to have nothing to do with 
her, but in the meantime her verse is the only French 
verse I ever read that I found agreeable; there is a 
neatness in it equal to that which we applaud with so 
much reason in the compositions of Prior. I have 
translated several of them, and shall proceed in my 
translations, till I have filled a Lilliputian paper-book 
I happen to have by me, which when filled I shall 
present to Mr. Bull. He is her passionate admirer, 
rode twenty miles to see her picture in the house of a 
stranger, which stranger politely insisted on his accept- 
ance of it, and it now hangs over his parlour chimney. 
It is a striking portrait, too characteristic not to be a 
strong resemblance, and were it encompassed with a 
glory, instead of being dressed in a nun’s hood, might 
pass for the face of an angel. 

Our meadows are covered with a winter-flood in 
August; the rushes with which our bottomless chairs 
were to have been bottomed, and much hay which was 
not carried, are gone down the river on a voyage to 
Ely, and it is even uncertain whether they will ever 


return. Sic transit gloria mundi! ... —Yours, 
WiC: 


To Lapy AusTEN 


To watch the storms, and hear the sky 
Give all our almanacks the lie ; 

To shake with cold, and see the plains 
In autumn drown’d with wintry rains ; 
’Tis thus I spend my moments here, 
And wish myself a Dutch Mynheer ; 

I then should have no need of wit, 
For lumpish Hollander unfit, 

Nor should I then repine at mud, 

Or meadows deluged with a flood; 
But in a bog live well content, 
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And find it just my element; 
Should be a clod, and not a man, 
Nor wish in vain for Sister Ann, 
With charitable aid to drag 

My mind out of its proper quag ; 
Should have the genius of a boor, 
And no ambition to have more. 


My dear Sister—You see my beginning. I do not 
know but in time I may proceed even to the printing 
of halfpenny ballads. —Excuse the coarseness of my 
paper ; I wasted such a quantity before I could accom- 
plish anything legible, that I could not afford finer. I 
intend to employ an ingenious mechanic of the town 
to make me a longer case; for you may observe that 
my lines turn up their tails like Dutch mastiffs, so 
difficult do I find it to make the two halves exactly 
coincide with each other. We wait with impatience 
for the departure of this unseasonable flood. We 
think of you, and talk of you, but we can do no more, 
till the waters shall subside. I do not think our cor- 
respondence should drop because we are within a mile 
of each other. It is but an imaginary approximation, 
the flood having in reality as effectually parted us as if 
the British Channel rolled between us.—Yours, my 
dear Sister, with Mrs. Unwin’s best love, 

Aug. 12, 1782. Wey 


To tHe Rey. Wiiu1am Unwin 
[No date. } 

My dear William—The modest terms in which you 
express yourself on the subject of Lady Austen’s com- 
mendation embolden me to add my suffrage to hers, 
and to confirm it by assuring you that I think her just 
and well founded in her opinion of you. The compli- 
ment indeed glances at myself; for were you less than 
she accounts you, I ought not to afford you that place 
in my esteem which you have held so long. My own 
sagacity therefore and discernment are not a little con- 
cerned upon the occasion, for either you resemble the 
picture, or I have strangely mistaken my man, and 
formed an erroneous judgement of hischaracter. With 
respect to your face and figure indeed, there I leave 
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the ladies to determine, as being naturally best quali- 
fied to decide the point ; but whether you are perfectly 
the man of sense, and the gentleman, is a question in 
which I am as much interested as they, and which, you 
being my friend, I am of course prepared to settle in 
your favour. The lady (whom, when you know her as 
well, you will love as much as we do) is, and has been 
during the last fortnight, a part of our family. Before 
she was perfectly restored to health, she returned to 
Clifton. Soon after she came back, Mr. Jones had 
occasion to go to London. No sooner was he gone, 
than the chateau, being left without a garrison, was 
besieged as regularly as the night came on. Villains 
were both heard and seen in the garden, and at the 
doors and windows. ‘The kitchen window in particular 
was attempted, from which they took a complete pane 
of glass, exactly opposite to the iron by which it was 
fastened ; but providentially the window had been 
nailed to the wood-work, in order to keep it close, and 
that the air might be excluded; thus they were dis- 
appointed, and being discovered by the maid, withdrew. 
The ladies being worn out with continual watching, 
and repeated alarms, were at last prevailed upon to 
take refuge with us. Men furnished with firearms were 
put into the house, and the rascals, having intelligence 
of this circumstance, beat a retreat. Mr. Jones re- 
turned; Mrs. Jones and Miss Green, her daughter, 
left us, but Lady Austen’s spirits having been too much 
disturbed to be able to repose in a place where she 
had been so much terrified, she was left behind. She 
remains with us till her lodgings at the vicarage can be 
made ready for her reception. J have now sent you what 
has occurred of moment in our history since my last. 

I say amen, with all my heart, to your observation 
on religious characters. Men who profess themselves 
adepts in mathematical knowledge, in astronomy, or 
jurisprudence, are generally as well qualified as they 
would appear. ‘The reason may be, that they are 
always liable to detection, should they attempt to 
impose upon mankind, and therefore take care to be 
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what they pretend. In religion alone, a profession is 
often slightly taken up, and slovenly carried on, 
because forsooth candour and charity require us to 
hope the best, and to judge favourably of our neigh- 
bour, and because it is easy to deceive the ignorant, 
who are a great majority, upon this subject. Let a 
man attach himself to a particular party, contend 
furiously for what are properly called evangelical doc- 
trines, and enlist himself under the banner of some 
popular preacher, and the business is done. Behold a 
Christian! a Saint! a Phoenix!—In the meantime 
perhaps his heart, and his temper, and even his con- 
duct, are unsanctified ; possibly less exemplary than 
those of some avowed infidels. No matter !—he can 
talk,—he has the Shibboleth of the true church,—the 
Bible in his pocket, and a head well stored with 
notions, But the quiet, humble, modest, and peace- 
able person, who is in his practice what the other is 
only in his profession, who hates a noise, and therefore 
makes none, who knowing the snares that are in the 
world, keeps himself as much out of it as he can, and 
never enters it, but when duty calls, and even then 
with fear and trembling, is the Christian that will 
always stand highest in the estimation of those, wha 
bring all characters to the test of true wisdom, and 
judge of the tree by its fruit. 

You are desirous of visiting the prisoners ; you wish 
to administer to their necessities, and to give them 
instruction. This task you will undertake, though 
you expect to encounter many things in the perform- 
ance of it that will give you pain. Now this I can 
understand ;—you will not listen to the sensibilities 
that distress yourself, but to the distresses of others. 
Therefore, when I meet with one of the specious 
praters above-mentioned, I wiil send him to Stock, 
that by your diffidence he may be taught a lesson of 
modesty; by your generosity, a little feeling for 
others; and by your general conduct, in short, to 
chatter less, and to do more.—Yours, my dear Friend, 

W.C, 
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To Tur Rey. Winit1am Unwin 


Nov. 4, 1782. 


My dear Friend— ... You tell me that John Gilpin 
made you laugh tears, and that the ladies at court are 
delighted with my Poems. Much good may they do 
them! May they become as wise as the writer wishes 
them, and then they will be much happier than he! 
I know there is in the book that wisdom which cometh 
from above, because it was from above that I received 
it. May they receive it too! For whether they drink 
it out of the cistern, or whether it falls upon them 
immediately from the clouds, as it did on me, it is all 
one. It is the water of life, which whosoever drinketh 
shall thirst no more. As to the famous horseman 
above-mentioned, he and his feats are an inexhaustible 
source of merriment. At least we find him so, and 
seldom meet without refreshing ourselves with the 
recollection of them. You are perfectly at liberty to 
deal with them as you please. Auctore tantim anonymo 
imprimantur; and when printed, send mea copy... . 

Men really pious delight in doing good by stealth: 
but nothing less than an ostentatious display of bounty 
will satisfy mankind in general. I feel myself disposed 
to furnish you with an opportunity to shine in secret. 
We do what we can. But that canis little. You have 
rich friends, are eloquent on all occasions, and know 
how to be pathetic on a proper one. The winter will 
be severely felt at Olney by many, whose sobriety, 
industry, and honesty recommend them to charitable 
notice: and we think we could tell such persons as 
Mrs. Bouverie, or Mr. Smith, half a dozen tales of 
distress, that would find their way into hearts as feeling 
as theirs. You will do as you see good ; and we in the 
meantime shall remain convinced that you will do 
your best. Lady Austen will no doubt do something ; 
for she has great sensibility and compassion. . . .— 
Yours, my dear Unwin, Wa 
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To Josrepn Hix, Ese. 
Nov. 11, 1782. 

My dear Friend— ... I am glad your health is 
such, that you have nothing more to complain of than 
may be expected on the downhill side of life. If mine 
is better than yours, it is to be attributed, I suppose, 
principally, to the constant enjoyment of country air 
and retirement ; the most perfect regularity in matters 
of eating, drinking, and sleeping ; and a happy eman- 
cipation from everything that wears the face of busi- 
ness. I lead the life I always wished for, and the 
single circumstance of dependence excepted (which, 
between ourselves, is very contrary to my predominant 
humour and disposition), have no want left broad 
enough for another wish to stand upon. 

You may not, perhaps, live to see your trees attain 
to the dignity of timber ;—I, nevertheless, approve of 
your planting, and the disinterested spirit that prompts 
you toit. Few people plant, when they are young; 
a thousand other less profitable amusements divert their 
attention ; and most people, when the date of youth is 
once expired, think it too late to begin. I can tell 
you, however, for your comfort and encouragement, 
that when a grove, which Major Cowper had planted, 
was of eighteen years’ growth, it was no small ornament 
to his grounds, and afforded as complete a shade as 
could be desired. Were I as old as your mother, in 
whose longevity I rejoice, and the more, because I con- 
sider it as, in some sort, a pledge and assurance of 
yours, and should come to the possession of land worth 
planting, 1 would begin to-morrow, and even without 
previously insisting upon a bond from Providence that 
I should live five years longer. . . .—Yours affec- 
tionately, Wma. Cowper. 


To rae Rey. Witt1am Unwin 


Nov. 18, 1782. 
My dear William— .. . I little thought when I was 
writing the history of John Gilpin, that he would 
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appear in print—I intended to laugh, and to make two 
or three others laugh, of whom you were one. But 
now all the world laughs, at least if they have the same 
relish for a tale ridiculous in itself, and quaintly told, 
as we have.—Well—they do not always laugh so inno- 
cently, or at so small an expense—for in a world like 
this, abounding with subjects for satire, and with 
satirical wits to mark them, a laugh that hurts nobody 
has at least the grace of novelty to recommend it. 
Swift’s darling motto was, Vive da bagatelle—a good 
wish for a philosopher of his complexion, the greater 
part of whose wisdom, whencesoever it came, most 
certainly came not from above. La bagatelle has no 
enemy in me, though it has neither so warm a friend, 
nor so able a one, as it had in him. If I trifle, and 
merely trifle, it is because I am reduced to it by neces- 
sity—a melancholy, that nothing else so effectually 
disperses, engages me sometimes in the arduous task 
of being merry by force. And, strange as it may seem, 
the most ludicrous lines I ever wrote have been written 
in the saddest mood, and, but for that saddest mood, 
perhaps had never been written at all. To say truth, 
it would be but a shocking vagary, should the mariners 
on board a ship buffeted by a terrible storm, employ 
themselves in fiddling and dancing; yet sometimes 
much such a part act I, ...—Yours, my dear 
William, WisGs 
To Mrs. Newton 
Nov. 23, 1782. 

My dear Madam— .. . The winter sets in with 
great severity. The rigour of the season, and the 
advanced price of grain, are very threatening to the 
poor. It is well with those that can feed upon a 
promise, and wrap themselves up warm in the robe of 
salvation. A good fireside and a well-spread table are 
but very indifferent substitutes for these better accom- 
modations; so very indifferent, that I would gladly 
exchange them both, for the rags and the unsatisfied 
hunger of the poorest creature that looks forward with 
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hope to a better world, and weeps tears of joy in the 
midst of penury and distress. What a world is this! 
How mysteriously governed and, in appearance, left to 
itself. One man, having squandered thousands at a 
gaming-table, finds it convenient to travel; gives his 
estate to somebody to manage for him ; amuses himself 
a few years in France‘and Italy; returns, perhaps, 
wiser than he went, having acquired knowledge which, 
but for his follies, he would never have acquired; again 
makes a splendid figure at home, shines in the senate, 
governs his country as its minister, is admired for his 
abilities, and, if successful, adored, at least by a party. 
When he dies he is praised as a demi-god, and his 
monument records everything but his vices. The 
exact contrast of such a picture is to be found in many 
cottages at Olney. Ihave no need to describe them ; 
you know the characters I mean. They love God, they 
trust Him, they pray to Him in secret, and though He 
means to reward them openly, the day of recompense 
is delayed. In the meantime they suffer everything 
that infirmity and poverty can inflict upon them. Who 
would suspect, that has not a spiritual eye to discern it, 
that the fine gentleman was one whom his Maker had 
in abhorrence, and the wretch last-mentioned, dear to 
Him as the apple of His eye? It is no wonder that the 
world, who are not in the secret, find themselves obliged, 
some of them, to doubt a Providence, and others ab- 
solutely to deny it, when almost all the real virtue 
there is in it, is to be found living and dying in a state of 
neglected obscurity, and all the vices of others cannot 
exclude them from the privilege of worship and honour ! 
But behind the curtain the matter is explained ; very 
little, however, to the satisfaction of the great. 

if you ask me why I have written thus, and to you 
especially, to whom there was no need to write thus, 
I can only reply, that having a letter to write, and no 
news to communicate, I picked up the first subject I 
found, and pursued it as far as was convenient for my 
purpose. . . .—Yours, my dear Madam, as ever, 

Wm. Cowprr, 
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To THe Rey. Wiiu1am Unwin 
[No date. | 


My dear William— . . . You tell me you have 
been asked if I am intent upon another volume? I 
reply,—not at present, not being convinced that I have 
met with sufficient encouragement. I account myself 
happy in having pleased a few, but am not rich enough 
to despise the many. I do not know what sort of 
market my commodity has found, but if a slack one, 
I must beware how I make a second attempt. My 
bookseller will not be willing to incur a certain loss ; 
and I can as little afford it. Notwithstanding what 
I have said, I write, and am even now writing for the 
press. I told you that I had translated several of the 
poems of Madame Guyon. I told you too, or I am 
mistaken, that Mr. Bull designed to print them. That 
gentleman is gone to the seaside with Mrs. Wilber- 
force, and will be absent six weeks. My intention is 
to surprise him at his return with the addition of as 
much more translation as I have already given him. 
This however is still less likely to be a popular work 
than my former. Men that have no religion would 
despise it; and men that have no religious experience 
would not understand it. But the strain of simple 
and unaffected piety in the original is sweet beyond 
expression. She sings like an angel, and for that very 
reason has found but few admirers. . . . egos 


To Josera Hitz, Esa. 
Dec. 7, 1782. 
My dear Friend—At seven o'clock this evening, 
being the seventh of December, I imagine I see you in 
your box at the coffee-house. No doubt the waiter, as 
ingenious and adroit as his predecessors were before 
him, raises the teapot to the ceiling with his right 
hand, while in his left the teacup descending almost 
to the floor, receives a limpid stream ; limpid in its 
descent, but no sooner has it reached its destination, 
than frothing and foaming to the view, it becomes a 
roaring sillabub. ‘This is the nineteenth winter since 
188 K 
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I saw you in this situation; and if nineteen more pass 
over me before I die, I shall still remember a circum- 
stance we have often laughed at. 

How different is the complexion of your evenings 
and mine !—yours, spent amid the ceaseless hum that 
proceeds from the inside of fifty noisy and busy peri- 
wigs ; mine, by a domestic fireside, in a retreat as silent 
as retirement can make it; where no noise is made but 
what we make for our own amusement. For instance 
here are two rustics, and your humble servant in com- 
pany. One of the ladies has been playing on the 
harpsichord, while I, with the other, have been play- 
ing at battledore and shuttlecock. A little dog, in the 
meantime, howling under the chair of the former, 
performed, in the vocal way, to admiration. This 
entertainment over, I began my letter, and having 
nothing more important to communicate, have given 
you an account of it. I know you love dearly to be 
idle, when you can find an opportunity to be so; but 
as such opportunities are rare with you, I thought it 
possible that a short description of the idleness I enjoy 
might give you pleasure. The happiness we cannot 
call our own, we yet seem to possess, while we sym- 
pathize with our friends who can. 

The papers tell me that peace is at hand, and that 
it is at a great distance; that the siege of Gibraltar is 
abandoned, and that it is to be still continued. It is 
happy for me, that though I love my country, I have 
but little curiosity. There was a time when these con- 
tradictions would have distressed me, but I have learnt 
by experience that it is best for little people like myself 
to be patient, and to wait till time affords the intelli- 
gence which no speculations of theirs can ever furnish. 

I thank you for a fine cod with oysters, and hope 
that ere long I shall have to thank you for procuring 
me Elliott's medicines. Every time I feel the least 
uneasiness in either eye, I tremble lest, my Aesculapius 
being departed, my infallible remedy should be lost 
for ever. Adieu. My respects to Mrs. Hill.—Yours 
faithfully, Wm. CowPerr. 
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To roe Rev. Wintiam Unwin 


Jan. 19, 1783. 


My dear William—From a scene of the most un- 
interrupted retirement, we have passed at once into a 
state of constant engagement ; not that our society is 
much multiplied,—the addition of an individual has 
made all this difference. Lady Austen and we pass 
our days alternately at each other's chateau. In the 
morning I walk with one or other of the ladies, and 
in the afternoon wind thread. Thus did Hercules, 
and thus probably did Samson, and thus do I; and 
were both those heroes living, I should not fear to 
challenge them to a trial of skill in that business, or 
doubt to beat them both. As to killing lions, and 
other amusements of that kind, with which they were 
so delighted, I should be their humble servant, and 
beg to be excused. . . .—Yours, my dear Friend, 

Ww. 


To tHe Rey. Jonn Newton 
Jan, 26, 1783. 


My dear Friend—It is reported among persons of 
the best intelligence at Olney—the barber, the school- 
master, and the drummer of a corps quartered at this 
place—that the belligerent powers are at last recon- 
ciled, the articles of the treaty adjusted, and that 
peace is at the door. I saw this morning, at nine 
o'clock, a group of about twelve figures very closely 
engaged in a conference, as I suppose, upon the same 
subject. The scene of consultation was a blacksmith’s 
shed, very comfortably screened from the wind, and 
directly opposed to the morning sun. Some held their 
hands behind them, some had them folded across their 
bosom, and others had thrust them into their breeches 
pockets. Every man’s posture bespoke a pacific turn 
of mind ; but the distance being too great for their 
words to reach me, nothing transpired. I am willing, 
however, to hope that the secret will not be a secret 
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long, and that you and I, equally interested in the 
event, though not, perhaps, equally well-informed, 
shall soon have an opportunity to rejoice in the com- 
pletion of it. The powers of Europe have clashed with 
each other to a fine purpose; that the Americans, at 
length declared independent, may keep themselves so, 
if they can; and that what the parties, who have 
thought proper to dispute upon that point, have 
wrested from each other in the course of the conflict, 
may be, in the issue of it, restored to the proper 
owner. Nations may be guilty of a conduct that 
would render an individual infamous for ever; and 
yet carry their heads high, talk of their glory, and 
despise their neighbours. Your opinions and mine, I 
mean our political ones; are not exactly of a piece, 
yet I cannot think otherwise upon this subject than I 
have always done. England, more, perhaps, through 
the fault of her generals, than her councils, has in 
some instances acted with a spirit of cruel animosity 
she was never chargeable with till now. But this is 
the worst that can be said. On the other hand, the 
Americans, who, if they had contented themselves 
with a struggle for lawful liberty, would have deserved 
applause, seem to me to have incurred the guilt of 
parricide, by renouncing their parent, by making her 
ruin their favourite object, and by associating them- 
selves with their worst enemy, for the accomplishment 
of their purpose. France, and of course Spain, have 
acted a treacherous, a thievish part. They have stolen 
America from England, and whether they are able to 
possess themselves of that jewel or not hereafter, it was 
doubtless what they intended. Holland appears to me 
in a meaner light than any of them. They quarrelled 
with a friend for an enemy’s sake. The French led 
them by the nose, and the English have threshed them 
for suffering it. My views of the contest being, and 
having been always such, I have consequently brighter 
hopes for England than her situation some time 
since seemed to justify. She is the only injured party. 
America may, perhaps, call her the aggressor; but if 
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she were so, America has not only repelled the in- 
jury, but done a greater. As to the rest, if perfidy, 
treachery, avarice, and ambition, can prove their cause 
to have been a rotten one, those proofs are found upon 
them. I think, therefore, that whatever scourge may 
be prepared for England, on some future day, her ruin 
is not yet to be expected. 

Acknowledge, now, that I am worthy of a place 
under the shed I described, and that I should make no 
small figure among the quidnuncs of Olney. . . .— 
Yours, my dear Friend, as ever, MiMol Gg 


To Joseph Hix Esa. 
Feb. 20, 1783. 


My dear Friend— .. . I have been refreshing my- 
self with a walk in the garden, where I find that 
January (who according to Chaucer was the husband 
of May) being dead, February has married the widow. 
—Yours, &c. WC, 


To THe Rey. Witit1am Unwin 
March 30, 1783. 


My dear Friend— ... The sturgeon was incom- 
parable, the best we ever had. We like both sturgeon 
and salmon, but choose the former as the more durable 
commodity of the two, thanking you at the same time 
for your bounty. 

To dispatch your questions first, which are of more 
importance than any subject that is likely to occur at 
present, will be both the civilest and the wisest course. 
Walnut shells, skilfully perforated, and bound over 
the eyes, are esteemed a good remedy for squinting ; 
the pupil naturally seeking its light at the aperture, 
becomes at length habituated to a just position. But 
to alleviate your anxiety upon this subject, I have 
heard good judges of beauty declare that they thought 
a slight distortion of the eye in a pretty face rather 
advantageous. 
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The figure, however, cannot be good if the legs do 
not stand perpendicular to the person; knock-knees, 
therefore, must be corrected if they can. It is, I 
suppose, a case of weakness. I should therefore recom- 
mend the cold bath as a strengthener, and riding on 
horseback, as soon as the boy is capable of it, as a 
means of forcing their knees into their proper line. 
Their pressure against the saddle will naturally push 
them outwards, and accordingly you may frequently 
observe the legs of persons habituated from their 
infancy to this sort of exercise, curved almost into an 
arch : witness half the jockeys and postilions in the 
kingdom. The more the little man is made to turn 
the point of his toe inward when he is riding, I 
suppose the better. . . .—Yours ever, with our united 
love, WAG" 


To roe Rey. Joan NewTon 


April 5, 1783. 
My dear Friend—When one has a letter to write, 
there is nothing more useful than to make a beginning. 
In the first place, because unless it be begun, there is 
no good reason to hope it will ever be ended; and 
secondly, because the beginning is half the business ; 
it being much more difficult to put the pen in motion 
at first, than to continue the progress of it, when once 
moved,—My dear Friend, truly yours, 
Wma. Cowper. 


To THe Rey. Wintiiam Bu 
. June 3, 1788. 
My dear Friend—My greenhouse, fronted with 
myrtles, and where I hear nothing but the pattering 
of a fine shower and the sound of distant thunder, 
wants only the fumes of your pipe to make it perfectly 
delightful. Tobacco was not known in the golden age. 
So much the worse for the golden age. This age of 
iron, or lead, would be insupportable without it; and 
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therefore we may reasonably suppose that the happi- 
ness of those better days would have been much im- 
proved by the use of it. We hope that you and your 
son are perfectly recovered. The season has been 
most unfavourable to animal life; and I, who am 
merely animal, have suffered much by it. 

Though I should be glad to write, I write little or 
nothing. The time for such fruit is not yet come; 
but I expect it, and I wish for it. I want amusement ; 
and, deprived of that, have none to supply the place 
of it. I send you, however, according to my promise 
to send you everything, two stanzas composed at the 
request of Lady Austen. She wanted words to a tune 
she much admired, and I gave her these on Peace.— 
Yours, WaaGs 


To roe Rey. Witu1am Unwin 


June 8, 1783. 


My dear William—Our severest winter, commonly 
called the spring, is now over, and I find myself 
seated in my favourite recess, the greenhouse. In 
such a situation, so silent, so shady, where no human 
foot is heard, and where only my myrtles presume to 
peep in at the window, you may suppose I have no 
interruption to complain of, and that my thoughts are 
perfectly at my command. But the beauties of the 
spot are themselves an interruption ; my attention is 
called upon by those very myrtles, by a double row of 
grass pinks just beginning to blossom, and by a bed of 
beans already in bloom; and you are to consider it, 
if you please, as no small proof of my regard, that 
though you have so many powerful rivals, I disengage 
myself from them all, and devote this hour entirely 
to you. 

You are not acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Bull, of 
Newport; perhaps it is as well for you that you 
are not. You would regret still more than you do, 
that there are so many miles interposed between us. 
He spends part of the day with us to-morrow. A 
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dissenter, but a liberal one; a man of letters and of 
genius; master of a fine imagination, or rather not 
master of it,—an imagination which, when he finds 
himself in the company he loves, and can confide in, 
runs away with him into such fields of speculation, as 
amuse and enliven every other imagination that has 
the happiness to be of the party. At other times he 
has a tender and delicate sort of melancholy in his 
disposition, not less agreeable in its way. No men 
are better qualified for companions in such a world as 
this, than men of such a temperament. Every scene 
of life has two sides, a dark and a bright one, and 
the mind that has an equal mixture of melancholy 
and vivacity is best of all qualified for the contem- 
plation of either; it can be lively without levity, and 
ensive without dejection. Such a man is Mr. Bull. 
ut—he smokes tobacco. Nothing is perfect,— 


Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum. 


visne Yours; W.-C, 


To tae Rey. Wintiam Bub 


June 27, 1788. 


My dear Friend—A fine morning, though a shady 
one, has induced me to spend that time in walking 
which I had devoted to the quill; consequently I send 
you no letter for Mr. Newton, but am obliged to 
postpone my answer to his last till the usual oppor- 
tunity shall arrive. I cannot resist fine weather; and 
the omission is of no great consequence, both because 
I have nothing new to communicate, and because I 
have a frank which will convey that nothing to him 
gratis. I wish you and yours a pleasant excursion, 
as pleasant as the season and the scene to which you 
are going can possibly make it. I shall rejoice to hear 
from you, and am sufficiently flattered by the recol- 
lection, that just after hearing your protest against all 
letter-writing, I heard you almost promise to write a 
letter to me. The journeys of a man like you must 
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be all sentimental journeys, and better worth the 
recital than Sterne’s would have been, had he travelled 
to this moment. Adieu, my Friend !—Yours, 

Wm. Cowper. 


To tHe Rey. Joun Newron 
July 27, 1783. 

My dear Friend—You cannot have more pleasure in 
receiving a letter from me, than I should find in 
writing it, were it not almost impossible in such a 
place to find a subject. 

I live in a world abounding with incidents, upon 
which many grave, and perhaps some _ profitable 
observations might be made; but those incidents never 
reaching my unfortunate ears, both the entertaining 
narrative and the reflection it might suggest are to 
me annihilated and lost. I look back to the past week, 
and say, what did it produce? I ask the same question 
of the week preceding, and duly receive the same 
answer from both,—nothing !—A situation like this, 
in which I am as unknown to the world, as I am 
ignorant of all that passes in it, in which I have 
nothing to do but to think, would exactly suit me, 
were my subjects of meditation as agreeable as my 
leisure is uninterrupted. My passion for retirement 
is not at all abated, after so many years spent in the 
most sequestered state, but rather increased ;—a cir- 
cumstance I should esteem wonderful to a degree not 
to be accounted for, considering the condition of my 
mind, did I not know, that we think as we are made 
to think, and of course approve and prefer, as Provi- 
dence, who appoints the bounds of our habitation, 
chooses for us. Thus am I both free and a prisoner at 
the same time. The world is before me; I am not 
shut up in the Bastille ; there are no moats about my 
castle, no locks upon my gates, of which I have not 
the key ;—but an invisible, uncontrollable agency, a 
local attachment, an inclination more forcible than 
I ever felt, even to the place of my birth, serves me 
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for prison-walls, and for bounds which I cannot pass. 
In former years I have known sorrow, and before I had 
ever tasted of spiritual trouble. The effect was an 
abhorrence of the scene in which I had suffered so 
much, and a weariness to those objects which I had 
so long looked at with an eye of despondency and 
dejection. But it is otherwise with me now. The 
same cause subsisting, and in a much more powerful 
degree, fails to produce its natural effect. The very 
stones in the garden-walls are my intimate acquaint- 
ance. I should miss almost the minutest object, 
and be disagreeably affected by its removal, and am 
persuaded that were it possible I could leave this 
incommodious nook for a twelvemonth, I should return 
to it again with rapture, and be transported with the 
sight of objects which to all the world beside would be 
at least indifferent ; some of them perhaps, such as the 
ragged thatch and the tottering walls of the neigh- 
bouring cottages, disgusting. But so it is, and it is 
so, because here is to be my abode, and because such 
is the appointment of Him that placed me in it.— 
Iste terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet. 

It is the place of all the world I love the most, not for 
any happiness it affords me, but because here I can be 
miserable with most convenience to myself and with 
the least disturbance to others. " 

You wonder, and (I dare say) unfeignedly, because 
you do not think yourself entitled to such praise, that 
I prefer your style, as an historian, to that of the 
two most renowned writers of history the present day 
has seen. That you may not suspect me of having 
said more than my real opinion will warrant, I will 
tell you why. In your style I see no affectation. In 
every line of theirs I see nothing else. They disgust 
me always, Robertson with his pomp and his strut, 
and Gibbon with his finical and French manners. 
You are as correct as they. You express yourself with 
as much precision. Your words are ranged with as 
much propriety, but you do not set your periods to a 
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tune. They discover a perpetual desire to exhibit them- 
selves to advantage, whereas your subject engrosses 
you. They sing, and you say; which, as history is a 
thing to be said, and not sung, is, in my judgement, 
very much to your advantage. A writer that despises 
their tricks, and is yet neither inelegant nor inhar- 
monious, proves himself, by that single circumstance, 
a man of superior judgement and ability to them both. 
You have my reasons. I honour a manly character, 
in which good sense, and a desire of doing good, 
are the predominant features ;—but affectation is an 
emetic. W.-C. 


To rue Rey. Wituiam Buty 


Aug. 8, 1783. 


My dear Bull— . . . I was always an admirer of 
thunder-storms, even before I knew whose voice I heard 
in them; but especially an admirer of thunder rolling 
over the great waters. There is something singularly 
majestic in the sound of it at sea, where the eye and 
the ear have uninterrupted opportunity of observation, 
and the concavity above being made spacious reflects it 
with more advantage. I have consequently envied you 
your situation, and the enjoyment of those refreshing 
breezes that belong to it. We have indeed been regaled 
with some of these bursts of ethereal music.—The peals 
have been as loud, by the report of a gentleman who 
lived many years in the West Indies, as were ever heard 
in those islands, and the flashes as splendid. But 
when the thunder preaches, an horizon bounded by the 
ocean is the only sounding-board. . . . —Yours, my 
dear Friend, Wm. Cowper. 


To ree Rev. Witi1am Unwin 


August 4, 1783. 


My dear William— .. . The ballad is a species of 
poetry, I believe, peculiar to this country, equally 
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adapted to the drollest and the most tragical subjects. 
Simplicity and ease are its proper characteristics. Our 
forefathers excelled in it; but we moderns have lost the 
art. It is observed, that we have few good English 
odes. But to make amends, we have many excellent 
ballads, not inferior perhaps in true poetical merit to 
some of the very best odes that the Greek or Latin 
languages have to boast of. It is a sort of composition 
I was ever fond of, and if graver matters had not called 
me another way, should have addicted myself to it more 
than to any other. I inherit a taste for it from my 
father, who succeeded well in it himself, and who lived 
at a time when the best pieces in that way were pro- 
duced. What can be prettier than Gay’s ballad, or 
rather Swift’s, Arbuthnot’s, Pope’s, and Gay’s, in the 
What do ye call it—‘’Twas when the seas were roar- 
ing?’ Ihave been well informed that they all contri- 
buted, and that the most celebrated association of 
clever fellows this country ever saw did not think it 
beneath them to unite their strength and abilities in 
the composition of a song. The success however 
answered to their wishes, and our puny days will never 
produce such another. The ballads that Bourne has 
translated, beautiful in themselves, are still more 
beautiful in his version of them, infinitely surpassing, 
in my judgement, all that Ovid or Tibullus have left 
behind them. They are quite as elegant, and far 
more touching and pathetic than the tenderest strokes 
of either. 

So much for ballads, and ballad-writers. ‘A worthy 
subject,’ you will say, ‘for a man whose head might 
be filled with better things’ ;—and it is filled with 
better things, but to so ill a purpose, that I thrust into 
it all manner of topics that may prove more amusing ; 
as for instance, I have two goldfinches, which in the 
summer occupy the greenhouse. A few days since, 
being employed in cleaning out their cages, I placed 
that which I had in hand upon the table, while the 
other hung against the wall: the windows and the 
doors stood wide open. I went to fill the fountain at 
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the pump, and on my return was not a little surprised 
to find a goldfinch sitting on the top of the cage I had 
been cleaning, and singing to and kissing the goldfinch 
within. I approached him, and he discovered no fear ; 
still nearer, and he discovered none. 1 advanced my 
hand towards him, and he took no notice of it. I 
seized him, and supposed I had caught a new bird, but 
casting my eye upon the other cage perceived my mis- 
take. Its inhabitant, during my absence, had contrived 
to find an opening, where the wire had been a little 
bent, and made no other use of the escape it afforded 
him, than to salute his friend, and to converse with him 
more intimately than he had done before. I returned 
him to his proper mansion, but in vain. In less thana 
minute he had thrust his little person through the 
aperture again, and again perched upon his neigh- 
bour’s cage, kissing him, as at the first, and singing, as 
if transported with the fortunate adventure. I could 
not but respect such friendship, as for the sake of its 
gratification had twice declined an opportunity to be 
free, and, consenting to their union, resolved that for 
the future one cage should hold them both. I am glad 
of such incidents; for at a pinch, and when I need 
entertainment, the versification of them serves to divert 
me, . . .—Yours ever, W.C. 


To THe Rey. Joun Newton 


Sept. 23, 1783. 


My dear Friend— . . . Since you went, we dined 
with Mr. Bull at Newport. I had sent him notice of 
our visit a week before, which, like a contemplative, 
studious man, as he is, he put in his pocket and forgot. 
When we arrived, the parlour windows were shut, and 
the house had the appearance of being uninhabited. 
After waiting some time, however, the maid opened the 
door, and the master presented himself, Mrs, Bull and 
her son were gone to Bedford, but having found what 
we chiefly wanted, we dined and spent the afternoon 
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together comfortably enough. Itis hardly worth while 
to observe so repeatedly that his garden seems a spot 
contrived only for the growth of melancholy ; but being 
always affected by it in the same way I cannot help it. 
He showed me a nook, in which he had placed a bench, 
and where he said he found it very refreshing to smoke 
his pipe and meditate. Here he sits, with his back 
against one brick wall, and his nose against another, 
which must, you know, be very refreshing, and greatly 
assist meditation. He rejoices the more in this niche, 
because it is an acquisition made at some expense, and 
with no small labour ; several loads of earth were re- 
moved in order to make it,—which loads of earth, had 
I the management of them, I should carry thither again, 
and fill up a place more fit in appearance to be a reposi- 
tory for the dead than the living. I would on no account 
put any man out of conceit with his innocent enjoy- 
ments, and therefore never tell him my thoughts upon 
this subject ; but he is not seldom low-spirited, and I 
cannot but suspect that his situation helps to make him 
so. . . .—Yours, my dear Friend, Wee 


To Josrpa Huu, Ese. 


Oct. 20, 1783. 


. .. I see the winter approaching without much 
concern, though a passionate lover of fine weather and 
the pleasant scenes of summer ; but the long evenings 
have their comforts too, and there is hardly to be 
found upon the earth, I suppose, so snug a creature as 
an Englishman by his fireside in the winter. I mean 
however an Englishman that lives in the country, for 
in London it is not very easy to avoid intrusion. I have 
two ladies to read to, sometimes more, but never less. 
At present we are circumnavigating the globe, and I 
find the old story with which I amused myself some 
years since, through the great felicity of a memory not 
very retentive, almost new. I am however sadly at a 
loss for Cook’s voyage, can you send it? I shall be glad 
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of Foster’s too. These together will make the winter 
pass merrily, and you will much oblige me. 
W. C. 


To rue Rev. Joun Newton 


Nov. 3, 1788. 


My dear Friend—My time is short, and my oppor- 
tunity not the most favourable. My letter will conse- 
quently be short likewise, and perhaps not very 
intelligible. I find it no very easy matter to bring my 
mind into that degree of composure, which is necessary 
to the arrangement either of words or matter. You 
will naturally expect to receive some account of this 
confusion that I describe, some reason given for it.— 
On Saturday night, at eleven o'clock, when I had not 
been in bed five minutes, I was alarmed by a cry of 
fire, announced by two or three shrill screams upon 
our staircase. Our servants, who were going to bed, 
saw it from their windows, and in appearance so near, 
that they thought our house in danger. I immediately 
rose, and putting by the curtain, saw sheets of fire 
rising above the ridge of Mr. Palmer’s house, opposite 
to ours. The deception was such, that I had no doubt 
it had begun with him, but soon found that it was 
rather farther off. In fact, it was at three places ;—in 
the outhouses belonging to George Griggs, Lucy and 
Abigail Tyrrel. Having broke out in three different 
parts, it is supposed to have been maliciously kindled. 
A tar-barrel and a quantity of tallow made a most 
tremendous blaze, and the buildings it had seized upon 
being all thatched, the appearance became every moment 
more formidable. Providentially, the night was per- 
fectly calm ; so calm that candles without lanterns, of 
which there were multitudes in the street, burnt as 
steadily as in a house. By four in the morning it was 
so far reduced, that all danger seemed to be over; but 
the confusion it had occasioned was almost infinite. 
Every man who supposed his dwelling-house in 
jeopardy, emptied it as fast as he could, and conveyed 
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his moveables to the house of some neighbour, supposed 
to be more secure. Ours, in the space of two hours, 
was so filled with all sorts of lumber, that we had not 
even room for a chair by the fireside. George Griggs 
is the principal sufferer. He gave eighteen guineas, or 
nearly that sum, to a woman whom, in his hurry, he 
mistook for his wife; but the supposed wife walked off 
with the money, and he will probably never recover it. 
He. has likewise lost forty pounds’ worth of wool. 
London never exhibited a scene of greater depredation, 
drunkenness, and riot. Everything was stolen that 
could be got at, and every drop of liquor drunk that 
was not guarded, Only one thief has yet been detected ; 
a woman of the name of J , who was stopped by 
young Handscomb with an apron full of plunder. He 
was forced to strike her down, before he could wrest it 
from her. Could you visit the place, you would see a 
most striking proof of a Providence interposing to stop 
the progress of the flames. They had almost reached, 
that is to say, within six yards of Daniel Raban’s wood- 
pile, in which were fifty-pounds’ worth of faggots and 
furze; and exactly there they were extinguished ; 
otherwise, especially if a breath of air had happened to 
* move, all that side of the town must probably have 
been consumed. After all this dreadful conflagration, 
we find nothing burnt but the out-houses; and the 
dwellings to which they belonged have suffered only 
the damage of being unroofed on that side next the 
fire. No lives were lost, nor any limbs broken. Mrs. 
Unwin, whose spirits served her while the hubbub 
lasted, and the day after, begins to feel the effect of it 
now. But 1 hope she will be relieved from it soon, 
being better this evening than I expected. As for me, 
I am impregnable to allsuch assaults. I have nothing, 
however, but this subject in my mind, and it is in vain 
that I invite any other into it. Having, therefore, 
exhausted this, I finish, assuring you of our united 
love, and hoping to find myself in a frame of mind 
more suited to my employment when I write next.— 
Yours, my dear Friend, W. C. 
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To tHe Rey. Winriam Unwin 
Nov..10, 1783. 

My dear William— . . . I suspect you of being too 
sedentary. ‘You cannot walk.’ Why you cannot is 
best known to yourself. Iam sure your legs are long 
enough, and your person does not overload them. 
But I beseech you ride, and ride often. I think I 
have heard you say, you cannot even do that without 
an object. Is not health an object? Is not a new 
prospect, which in most countries is gained at the end 
of every mile, an object? Assure yourself that easy- 
chairs are no friends to cheerfulness, and that a long 
winter spent by the fireside is a prelude to an unhealthy 
spring. Everything I see in the fields is to me an 
object, and I can look at the same rivulet, or at a 
handsome tree, every day of my life, with new pleasure. 
This indeed is partly the effect of a natural taste for 
rural beauty, and partly the effect of habit ; for I never 
in all my life have let slip the opportunity of breathing 
fresh air, and of conversing with nature, when I could 
fairly catch it. I earnestly recommend a cultivation 
of the same taste to you, suspecting that you have 
neglected it, and suffer for doing so. 

Last Saturday se’nnight, the moment I had com- 
posed myself in my bed, your mother too having just 
got into hers, we were alarmed by a cry of fire on the 
staircase. I immediately rose, and saw sheets of flame 
above the roof of Mr. Palmer’s house, our opposite 
neighbour. The mischief however was not so near to 
him as it seemed to be, having begun in a butcher's 
yard, at a little distance. We made all haste down- 
stairs, and soon threw open the street door, for the 
reception of as much lumber, of all sorts, as our house 
would hold, brought into it by several who thought it 
necessary to move their furniture. In two hours’ time 
we had so much that we could hold no more, even the 
uninhabited part of our building being filled. Not 
that we ourselves were entirely secure—an adjoining 
thatch, on which fell showers of sparks, being rather 
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a dangerous neighbour. Providentially, however, the 
night was perfectly calm, and we escaped. By four in 
the morning it was extinguished, having consumed 
many out-buildings, but no dwelling-house. Your 
mother suffered a little in her health, from the fatigue 
and bustle of the night, but soon recovered. As for 
me, it hurt me not. The slightest wind would have 
carried the fire to the very extremity of the town, 
there being multitudes of thatched buildings and 
faggot-piles so near to each other, that they must 
have proved infallible conductors. 

The balloons prosper: and I congratulate you upon 
it. Thanks to Montgolfier, we shall fly at last. — 
Yours, my dear Friend, W. C. 


To tae Rey. Jonn Newton 


Nov. 17, 1783. 

My dear Friend— .. . The country around us is 
much alarmed with apprehensions of fire. Two have 
happened since that of Olney. One at Hitchin, where 
the damage is said to amount to eleven thousand 
pounds, and another, at a place not far from Hitchin, 
of which I have not learnt the name. Letters have 
been dropped at Bedford, threatening to burn the 
town; and the inhabitants have been so intimidated 
as to have placed a guard in many parts of it, several 
nights past. Some madman or some devil has broke 
loose, who it is to be hoped will pay dear for these 
effusions of his malignity. Since our conflagration 
here, we have sent two women and a boy to the justice, 
for depredation; Sue Riviss, for stealing a piece of 
beef, which, in her excuse, she said she intended to 
take care of. This lady, whom you will remember, 
escaped for want of evidence; not that evidence was 
indeed wanting, but our men of Gotham judged it un- 
necessary to send it. With her went the woman I 
mentioned ‘before, who, it seems, has made some sort 
of profession, but upon this occasion allowed herself a 
latitude of conduct rather inconsistent with it, having 
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filled her apron with wearing apparel, which she like- 
wise intended to take care of. She would have gone 
to the county gaol, had Billy Raban, the baker's son, 
who prosecuted, insisted upon it; but he good- 
_ naturedly, though I think weakly, interposed in her 
favour, and begged her off. The young gentleman 
who accompanied these fair ones, is the junior son of 
Molly Boswell. He had stolen some ironwork, the 
property of Griggs, the butcher. Being convicted, he 
was ordered to be whipt, which operation he under- 
went at the cart’s tail, from the stone-house to the 
high arch, and back again. He seemed to show great 
fortitude, but it was all an imposition upon the public. 
The beadle, who performed, had filled his left hand 
with red ochre, through which, after every stroke, he 
drew the lash of his whip, leaving the appearance of a 
wound upon the skin, but in reality not hurting him 
at all. This being perceived by Mr. Constable Hinsch- 
comb, who followed the beadle, he applied his cane, 
without any such management or precaution, to the 
shoulders of the too merciful executioner. The scene 
immediately became more interesting. The beadle 
could by no means be prevailed upon to strike hard, 
which provoked the constable to still harder ; and this 
double flogging continued, till a lass of Silver-end, 
pitying the pitiful beadle thus suffering under the 
hands of the pitiless constable, joined the procession, 
and placing herself immediately behind the latter, 
seized him by his capillary club, and pulling him 
backwards by the same, slapt his face with a most 
Amazonian fury. This concatenation of events has 
taken up more of my paper than I intended it should, 
but I could not forbear to inform you how the beadle 
threshed the thief, the constable the beadle, and the 
_ lady the constable, and how the thief was the only 
person concerned who suffered nothing. Mr. Teedon 
has been here, and is gone again. He came to thank 
me for an old pair of breeches. In answer to our 
inquiries after his health, he replied that he had a 
slow fever, which made him take all possible care not 
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to inflame his blood. I admitted his prudence, but in 
his particular instance, could not very clearly discern 
the need of it. Pump water will not heat him much ; 
and, to speak a little in his own style, more inebriat- 
ing fluids are to him, I fancy, not very attainable. 
He brought us news, the truth of which, however, I 
do not vouch for, that the town of Bedford was actu- 
ally on fire yesterday, and the flames not extinguished 
when the bearer of the tidings left it. 

Swift observes, when he is giving his reasons why the 
preacher is elevated always above his hearers, that let the 
crowd be as great as it will below, there is always room 
enough overhead. If the French philosophers can 
carry their art of flying to the perfection they desire, 
the observation may be reversed, the crowd will be 
overhead, and they will have most room who stay 
below. I can assure you, however, upon my own ex- 
perience, that this way of travelling is very delightful. 
I dreamt, a night or two since, that I drove myself 
through the upper regions in a balloon and pair, with 
the greatest ease and security. Having finished the 
tour I intended, I made a short turn, and, with one 
flourish of my whip, descended ; my horses prancing 
and curvetting with an infinite share of spirit, but 
without the least danger, either to me or my vehicle. 
The time, we may suppose, is at hand, and seems to 
be prognosticated by my dream, when these airy ex- 
cursions will be universal, when judges will fly the 
circuit, and bishops their visitations; and when the 
tour of Europe will be performed with much greater 
speed, and with equal advantage, by all who travel 
merely for the sake of having it to say, that they have 
made it. . . .— Yours, my dear Friend, 

Wm. Cowpsr. 


To tHE Rey. Witt1am Unwin 
Nov. 24, 1788. 
My dear William— . . . L’Estrange’s Josephus has 
lately furnished us with evening lectures. But the 
historian is so tediously circumstantial, and the trans- 
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lator so insupportably coarse and vulgar, that we are 
all three weary of him. How would Tacitus have 
shone upon such a subject, great master as he was of 
the art of description, concise without obscurity, and 
affecting without being poetical. But so it was ordered, 
and for wise reasons no doubt, that the greatest calami- 
ties any people ever suffered, and an accomplishment 
of one of the most signal prophecies in the Scripture, 
should be recorded by one of the worst writers. The 
man was a temporizer too, and courted the favour of 
his Roman masters at the expense of his own creed ; 
or else an infidel, and absolutely disbelieved it. You 
will think me very difficult to please; I quarrel with 
‘Josephus for the want of elegance, and with some of 
our modern historians for having too much. With 
him, for running right forward like a gazette, without 
stopping to make a single observation by the way ; and 
with them, for pretending to delineate characters that 
existed two thousand years ago, and to discover the 
motives by which they were influenced, with the same 
precision as if they had been their contemporaries. 
Simplicity is become a very rare quality in a writer. 
In the decline of great kingdoms, and where refinement 
in all the arts is carried to an excess, I suppose it is 
always rare. The latter Roman writers are remarkable 
for false ornament, they were yet no doubt admired by 
the readers of their own day; and with respect to 
authors of the present era, the most popular among 
them appear to me equally censurable on the same 
account. Swift and Addison were simple; Pope knew 
how to be so, but was frequently tinged with affecta- 
tion ; since their day I hardly know a celebrated writer 
who deserves the character. But your mother wants 
room for a postscript, so my lecture must conclude 
abruptly.—Yours, Ww 


To toe Rey. Witt1am Unwin [No date.] 


My dear Friend—It is hard upon us striplings who 
have uncles still living (N.B. I myself have an uncle 
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still alive), that those venerable gentlemen should 
stand in our way, even when the ladies are in ques- 
tion ; that I, for instance, should find in one page of 
your letter a hope that Miss Shuttleworth would be of 
your party, and be told in the next that she is engaged 
to your uncle. Well, we may perhaps never be uncles; 
but we may reasonably hope that the time is-coming, 
when others, as young as we are now, shall envy us 
the privileges of old age, and see us engross that share 
in the attention of the ladies to which their youth must 
aspire in vain. Make our compliments if you please 
to your sister Elizabeth, and tell her that we are both 
mortified at having missed the pleasure of seeing her. 
Balloons are so much the mode, that even in this 
country we have attempted a balloon. You may pos- 
sibly remember that at a place called Weston, little 
more than a mile from Olney, there lives a family 
whose name is Throckmorton. The present possessor 
of the estate is a young man whom I remember a boy. 
He has a wife, who is young, genteel, and handsome. 
They are Papists, but much more amiable than many 
Protestants. We never had any intercourse with the 
family, though ever since we lived here we have 
enjoyed the range of their pleasure grounds, having 
been favoured with a key, which admits us into all. 
When this man succeeded to the estate, on the death 
of his elder brother, and came to settle at Weston, I 
sent him a complimentary card, requesting the con- 
tinuance of that privilege, having till then enjoyed it 
by the favour of his mother, who on that occasion went 
to finish her days at Bath. You may conclude that he 
granted it, and for about two years nothing more 
passed between us. A fortnight ago, I received an 
invitation in the civilest terms, in which he told me 
that the next day he should attempt to fill a balloon, 
and if it would be any pleasure to me to be present, 
should be happy to see me. Your mother and I went. 
The whole country were there, but the balloon could 
not be filled. The endeavour was, I believe, very 
philosophically made, but such a process depends for 
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its success upon such niceties as make it very precarious. 
Our reception was however flattering to a great degree, 
insomuch that more notice seemed to be taken of us, 
than we could possibly have expected; indeed rather 
more than of any of his other guests. They even 
seemed anxious to recommend themselves to our 
regards. We drank chocolate, and were asked to dine, 
but were engaged. A day or two afterwards, Mrs. 
Unwin and I walked that way, and were overtaken in 
a shower. I found a tree that I thought would shelter 
us both,—a large elm, in a grove that fronts the 
mansion. Mrs. T. observed us, and running towards 
us in the rain insisted on our walking in. He was 
gone out. We sat chatting with her till the weather 
cleared up, and then at her instance took a walk with 
her in the garden. The garden is almost their only 
walk, and is certainly their only retreat in which they 
are not liable to interruption. She offered us a key ot 
it in a manner that made it impossible not to accept it, 
and said she would send us one. A few days after- 
wards, in the cool of the evening, we walked that way 
again. We saw them going toward the house, and 
exchanged bows and curtsies at a little distance, but did 
not join them. Ina few minutes, when we had passed 
the house, and had almost reached the gate that opens 
out of the park into the adjoining field, I heard the 
iron gate belonging to the courtyard ring, and saw 
Mr. T. advancing hastily toward us; we made equal 
haste to meet him, he presented to us the key, which 
I told him I esteemed a singular favour, and after a 
few such speeches as are made on such occasions, we 
parted. This happened about a week ago. I con- 
cluded nothing less, than that all this civility and 
attention was designed, on their part, as a prelude to 
a nearer acquaintance ; but here at present the matter 
rests. I should like exceedingly to be on an easy 
footing there, to give a morning call, and now and then 
to receive one, but nothing more. For though he is one 
of the most agreeable men I ever saw, I could not wish to 
visit him in any other way, neither our house, furniture, 
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servants, or income, being such as qualify us to make 
entertainments; neither would I on any account be 
introduced to the neighbouring gentry, which must be 
the consequence of our dining there, there not being a 
man in the country, except himself, with whom I could 
endure to associate. They are squires, merely such, 
purse-proud and sportsmen. But Mr. T. is altogether 
a man of fashion, and respectable on every account. 

I have told you a long story. Farewell. We 
number the days as they pass, and are glad that we 
shall see you and your sister soon.—Yours, ae? “ 


To rHe Rev. Joan NewrTon 


Nov. 30, 1783. 


My dear Friend—I have neither long visits to pay 
nor to receive, nor ladies to spend hours in telling me 
that which might be told in five minutes, yet often find 
myself obliged to be an economist of time, and to make 
the most of a short opportunity. Let our station be as 
retired as it may, there is no want of playthings and 
avocations, nor much need to seek them, in this world 
of ours. Business, or what presents itself to us under 
that imposing character, will find us out, even in the 
stillest retreat, and plead its importance, however 
trivial in reality, as a just demand upon our attention. 
It is wonderful how by means of such real or seeming 
necessities, my time is stolen away. I have just time 
to observe that time is short, and by the time I have 
made the observation, time is gone. I have wondered 
in former days at the patience of the antediluvian 
world ; that they could endure a life almost millenary, 
with so little variety as seems to have fallen to their 
share. It is probable that they had much fewer em- 
ployments than we. Their affairs lay in a narrower 
compass ; their libraries were indifferently furnished ; 
philosophical researches were carried on with much 
less industry and acuteness of penetration, and fiddles, 
perhaps, were not even invented. How then could 
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seven or eight hundred years of life be supportable? 
I have asked this question formerly, and been at a loss 
to resolve it; but I think I can answer it now. I will 
suppose myself born a thousand years before Noah was 
born or thought of. I rise with the sun; I worship; 
I prepare my breakfast ; I swallow a bucket of goats’ 
milk, and a dozen good sizeable cakes. I fasten a new 
string to my bow, and my youngest boy, a lad of about 
thirty years of age, having played with my arrows till 
he has stript off all the feathers, I find myself obliged 
to repair them. The morning is thus spent in pre- 
paring for the chase, and it is become necessary that I 
should dine. I dig up my roots; I wash them; I boil 
them; I find them not done enough; I boil them 
again; my wife is angry; we dispute; we settle the 
point ; but in the meantime the fire goes out, and 
must be kindled again. All this is very amusing. I 
hunt; I bring home the prey; with the skin of it I 
mend an old coat, or I make a new one. By this time 
the day is far spent; I feel myself fatigued, and retire 
to rest. Thus what with tilling the ground and eating” 
the fruit of it, hunting and walking, and running, and 
mending old clothes, and sleeping and rising again, I 
can suppose an inhabitant of the primaeval world so 
much occupied, as to sigh over the shortness of life, 
and to find at the end of many centuries, that they had 
all slipt through his fingers, and were passed away like 
a shadow. What wonder then that I, who live in a 
day of so much greater refinement, when there is so 
much more to be wanted, and wished, and to be 
enjoyed, should feel myself now and then pinched in 
point of opportunity, and at some loss for leisure to 
fill four sides of a sheet like this? Thus, however, it 
is, and if the ancient gentlemen to whom I have 
referred, and their complaints of the disproportion of 
time to the occasions they had for it, will not serve me 
as an excuse, I must even plead guilty, and confess 
that I am often in haste, when I have no good reason 
for being so. . . .—Your affectionate 
Wm. CowPeEr. 
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To rHe Rev. Joun Newton 


Dec. 15, 1783. 

My dear Friend—I know not how it fares with you, 
at a time when philosophy has just brought forth her 
most extraordinary production, not excepting, perhaps, 
that prodigy, a ship, in all respects complete, and equal 
to the task of circumnavigating the globe. My mind, 
however, is frequently getting into these balloons, and 
is busy in multiplying speculations as airy as the 
regions through which they pass. The last account 
from France, which seems so well authenticated, has 
changed my jocularity upon this occasion into serious 
expectation. The invention of these new vehicles is 
yet in its infancy, yet already they seem to have 
attained a degree of perfection which navigation did 
not reach, till ages of experience had matured it, and 
science had exhausted both her industry and her skill, 
in its improvement. Iam aware, indeed, that the first 
boat or canoe that was ever formed, though rude in its 
construction— perhaps not constructed at all, being 
only a hollow tree that had fallen casually in the water, 
and which, though furnished with neither sails nor 
oars, might yet be guided by a pole—was a more per- 
fect creature in its kind than a balloon at present; the 
single circumstance of its manageable nature giving it 
a clear superiority both in respect of safety and con- 
venience. But the atmosphere, though a much thinner 
medium, we well know, resists the impression made 
upon it by the tail of a bird, as effectually as the water 
that of a ship's rudder. Pope, when inculcating one 
of his few useful lessons, and directing mankind to the 
providence of God as the true source of all their wisdom, 
says beautifully— 

Learn of the little Nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

It is easy to parody these lines, so as to give them an 

accommodation and suitableness to the present purpose. 


Learn of the circle-making kite to fly, 
Spread the fan-tail, and wheel about the sky. 
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It is certain, at least, that nothing within the reach 
ot human ingenuity will be left unattempted to accom- 
plish, and add all that is wanting to this last effort of 
philosophical contrivance. The approximating powers 
of the telescope, and the powers by which the thunder- 
storm is delivered of its contents peaceably and without 
mischief, were once, perhaps, in appearance more 
remote from discovery, and seemed less practicable, 
than we may now suppose it to give direction to that 
which is already buoyant; especially possessed as we 
are of such consummate mechanical skill, already 
masters of principles which we have nothing to do but 
to apply, of which we have already availed ourselves in 
the similar case of navigation, and having in every fowl 
of the air a pattern, which now at length it may be 
sufficient to imitate. Wings and a tail, indeed, were 
of little use, while the body, so much heavier than the 
space of air it occupied, was sure to sink by its own 
weight, and could never be held in equipoise by any 
implements of the kind which human strength could 
manage. But now we float; at random, indeed, pretty 
much, and as the wind drives us; for want of nothing, 
however, but that steerage which invention, the con- 
queror of many equal, if not superior difficulties, may 
be expected to supply.—Should the point be carried, 
and man at last become as familiar with the air as he 
has long been with the ocean, will it in its consequences 
prove a mercy, ora judgement? Ithink,a judgement. 
First, because if a power to convey himself from place 
to place, like a bird, would have been good for him, 
his Maker would have formed him with such a capacity. 
But he has been a groveller upon the earth for six 
thousand years, and now at last, when the close of this 
present state of things approaches, begins to exalt 
himself above it. So much the worse for him. Like 
a truant schoolboy, he breaks his bounds, and will have 
reason to repent of his presumption.—Secondly, I think 
it will prove a judgement, because with the exercise of 
very little foresight, it is easy to prognosticate a 
thousand evils which the project must necessarily bring 
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after it; amounting at last to the confusion of ali 
order, the annihilation of all authority, with dangers 
both to property and person, and impunity to the 
offenders. Were I an absolute legislator, I would 
therefore make it death for a man to be convicted of 
flying, the moment he could be caught; and to bring 
him down from his altitudes by a bullet sent through 
his head or his carriage, should be no murder. Philo- 
sophers would call me a Vandal; the scholar would 
say that, had it not been for me, the fable of Daedalus 
would have been realized ; and historians would load 
my memory with reproaches of phlegm, and stupidity, 
and oppression ; but in the meantime the world would 
go on quietly, and if it enjoyed less liberty, would at 
least be more secure. . . .—Nous sommes les votres, 
GutLLauME ET Marie. 


To tHe Rev. Joun NewrTon 


Feb. 10, 1784. 

My dear Friend—The morning is my writing time, 
and in the morning I have no spirits. So much the 
worse for my correspondents. Sleep, that refreshes 
my body, seems to cripple me in every other respect. 
As the evening approaches, I grow more alert, and 
when I am retiring to bed, am more fit for mental 
occupation than at any other time. So it fares with us 
whom they call nervous. By a strange inversion of the 
animal economy, we are ready to sleep when we have 
most need to be awake, and go to bed just when we 
might sit up to some purpose. The watch is irregu- 
larly wound up, it goes in the night when it is not 
wanted, and in the day stands still. In many respects 
we have the advantage of our forefathers the Picts. 
We sleep in a whole skin and are not obliged to sub- 
mit to the painful operation of puncturing ourselves 
from head to foot, in order that we may be decently 
dressed, and fit to appear abroad. But on the other 
hand, we have reason enough to envy them their tone 
of nerves, and that flow of spirits which effectually 
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secured them from all uncomfortable impressions of a 
gloomy atmosphere, and from every shade of melan- 
choly from every other cause. They understood, I 
suppose, the use of vulnerary herbs, having frequent 
occasion for some skill in surgery; but physicians, I 
presume, they had none, having no need of any. Is it 
possible, that a creature like myself can be descended 
from such progenitors, in whom there appears not a 
single trace of family resemblance? What an altera- 
tion have a few ages made? They, without clothing, 
would defy the severest season; and 1, with all the 
accommodations that art has since invented, am hardly 
secure even in the mildest. If the wind blows upon 
me when my pores are open, I catch cold. A cough is 
the consequence. I suppose if such a disorder could 
have seized a Pict, his friends would have concluded 
that a bone had stuck in his throat, and that he was in 
some danger of choking. They would perhaps have 
addressed themselves to the cure of his cough by 
thrusting their fingers into his gullet, which would 
only have exasperated the case. But they would never 
have thought of administering laudanum, my only 
remedy. For this difference however that has obtained 
between me and my ancestors, I am indebted to the 
luxurious practices, and enfeebling self-indulgence, of 
a long line of grandsires, who from generation to 
generation have been employed in deteriorating the 
breed, till at last the collected effects of all their 
follies have centred in my puny self,—a man indeed, 
but not in the image of those that went before me ;—a 
man, who sighs and groans, who wears out life in 
dejection and oppression of spirits, and who never 
thinks of the aborigines of the country to which he 
belongs, without wishing that he had been born among 
them. The evil is without a remedy, unless the ages 
that are passed could be recalled, my whole pedigree 
be permitted to live again, and being properly admon- 
ished to beware of enervating sloth and refinement, 
would preserve their hardiness of nature unimpaired, 
and transmit the desirable quality to their posterity. 
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I once saw Adam in a dream. We sometimes say 
of a picture, that we doubt not its likeness to the 
original, though we never saw him; a judgement we 
have some reason to form, when the face is strongly 
charactered, and the features full of expression. So 
I think of my visionary Adam, and for a similar reason. 
His figure was awkward indeed in the extreme. It 
was evident that he had never been taught by a 
Frenchman to hold his head erect, or to turn out 
his toes; to dispose gracefully of his arms, or to 
simper without a meaning. But if Mr. Bacon was 
called upon to produce a statue of Hercules, he need 
not wish for a juster pattern. He stood like a rock ; 
the size of his limbs, the prominence of his muscles, 
and the height of his stature, all conspired to bespeak 
him a creature whose strength had suffered no diminu- 
tion ; and who, being the first of his race, did not come 
into the world under a necessity of sustaining a load 
of infirmities, derived to him from the intemperance 
of others. He was as much stouter than a Pict, as 
I suppose a Pict to have been than I. Upon my 
hypothesis, therefore, there has been a gradual declen- 
sion, in point of bodily vigour, from Adam down to 
me: at least if my dream were a just representation of 
that gentleman, and deserve the credit I cannot help 
giving it, such must have been the case.—Yours, my 
dear Friend, Wai 


To tHe Rey. Jonn Newton 


March 19, 1784. 


My dear Friend— . .. I am a man of very little 
conversation upon any subject. From that of despair 
I abstain as much as possible, for the sake of my com- 
pany; but I will venture to say that it is never out of 
my mind one minute in the whole day. I do not mean 
to say that I am never cheerful. I am often so; always, 
indeed, when my nights have been undisturbed for a 
season. But the effect of such continual listening to 
the language of a heart hopeless and deserted, is, that 
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I can never give much more than half my attention to 
what is started by others, and very rarely start any- 
thing myself. My silence, however, and my absence 
of mind, make me sometimes as entertaining as if I 
had wit.. They furnish an occasion for friendly and 
good-natured raillery ; they raise a laugh, and I par- 
take of it. But you will easily perceive that a mind 
thus occupied is but indifferently qualified for the 
consideration of theological matters. The most useful 
and the most delightful topics of that kind are to me 
forbidden fruit ;—I tremble if I approach them. It 
has happened to me sometimes that I have found 
myself imperceptibly drawn in, and made a party in 
such discourse. ‘The consequence has been, dissatis- 
faction and self-reproach. You will tell me, perhaps, 
that I have written upon these subjects in verse, and 
may, therefore, if I ae in prose. But there is a 
difference. The search after poetical expression, the 
rhyme, and the numbers, are all affairs of some diffi- 
culty ; they amuse, indeed, but are not to be attained 
without study, and engross, perhaps, a larger share of 
the attention than the subject itself. Persons fond of 
music will sometimes find pleasure in the tune, when 
the words afford them none. There are, however, 
subjects that do not always terrify me by their import- 
ance; such, I mean, as relate to Christian life and 
manners ; and when such an one presents itself, and 
finds me in a frame of mind that does not absolutely 
forbid the employment, I shall most readily give it 
my attention, for the sake, however, of your request 
merely. Verse is my favourite occupation, and what 
I compose in that way, I reserve for my own use 
hereafter. 

My evenings are devoted to books. I read aloud for 
the entertainment of the party, thus making amends 
by a vociferation of two hours for my silence at other 
times. 

I have lately finished eight volumes of Johnson’s 
Prefaces, or Lives of the Poets. In all that number I 
observe but one man,—4 poet of no great fame,—of 
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whom I did not know that he existed till I found him 
there, whose mind seems to have had the slightest 
tincture of religion; and he was hardly in his senses. 
His name was Collins. He sunk into a state of 
melancholy, and died young. Not long before his 
death, he was found at his lodgings in Islington by 
his biographer, with the New Testament in his hand. 
He said to Johnson, ‘I have but one book, but it is 
the best.’ Of him, therefore, there are some hopes. 
But from the lives of all the rest there is but one 
inference to be drawn :—that poets are a very worth- 
less, wicked set of people. . . .—Yours, my dear 
Friends, truly, Wm. C. 
To tHe Rev. Wint1am Unwin 
March 21, 1784. 

My dear William— . . . Last night I made an end 
of reading Johnson’s Prefaces; but the number of 
poets whom he has vouchsafed to chronicle being 
fifty-six, there must be many with whose history 1 am 
not yet acquainted. These, or some of these, if it 
suits you to give them a part of your chaise, when you 
come, will be heartily welcome. J am very much the 
biographer’s humble admirer. His uncommon share 
of good sense, and his forcible expression, secure to 
him that tribute from all his readers. He has a 
penetrating insight into character, and a happy talent 
of correcting the popular opinion, upon all occasions 
where it is erroneous ; and this he does with the bold- 
ness of a man who will think for himself, but, at the 
same time, with a justness of sentiment that convinces 
us he does not differ from others through affectation, 
but because he has a sounder judgement. This remark, 
however, has his narrative for its object, rather than 
his critical performance. In the latter, I do not think 
him always just, when he departs from the general 
opinion. He finds no beauties in Milton’s Lycidas. 
He pours contempt upon Prior, to such a degree, that 
were he really as undeserving of notice as he represents 
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him, he ought no longer to be numbered among the 
poets. These, indeed, are the two capital instances in 
which he has offended me. There are others less im- 
portant, which I have not room to enumerate, and in 
which I am less confident that he is wrong. What 
suggested to him the thought that the Al/ma was 
written in imitation of Hudibras, I cannot conceive. 
In former years, they were both favourites of mine, 
and I often read them; but never saw in them the 
least resemblance to each other ; nor do I now, except 
that they are composed in verse of the same measure. 
After all, it is a melancholy observation, which it is 
impossible not to make, after having run through this 
series of poetical lives, that where there were such 
shining talents, there should be so little virtue. These 
luminaries of our country seem to have been kindled 
into a brighter blaze than others, only that their spots 
might be more noticed! So much can nature do for 
our intellectual part, and so little for our moral. 
What vanity, what petulance in Pope! How painfully 
sensible of censure, and yet how restless in provoca- 
tion! To what mean artifices could Addison stoop, in 
hopes of injuring the reputation of his friend! Savage, 
how sordidly vicious, and the more condemned for the 
pains that are taken to palliate his vices. Offensive as 
they appear through a veil, how would they disgust 
without one. What a sycophant to the public taste 
was Dryden ; sinning against his feelings, lewd in his 
writings, though chaste in his conversation. I know 
not but one might search these eight volumes with a 
candle, as the prophet says, to find a man, and not find 
one, unless, perhaps, Arbuthnot were he. . . . 

Your mother wishes you to buy for her ten yards and 
a half of yard-wide Irish, from two shillings to two 
shillings and sixpence per yard ; and my head will be 
equally obliged to you for a hat, of which I enclose a 
string that gives you the circumference. The depth of 
the crown must be four inches and one-eighth. Let it 
not be a round slouch, which I abhor, but a smart, 
well-cocked fashionable affair. A fashionable hat like- 
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wise for your mother; a black one if they are worn, 
otherwise chip.—Yours, my dear William, we 


To THe Rev. Joan NewTon 


March 29, 1784. 


My dear Friend—It being his majesty’s pleasure 
that I should yet have another opportunity to write 
before he dissolves the parliament, I avail myself of it 
with all possible alacrity. I thank you for your last, 
which was not the less welcome for coming, like an 
extraordinary gazette, at a time when it was not 
expected. 

As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the water 
finds its way into creeks and holes of rocks, which in 
its calmer state it never reaches, in like manner the 
effect of these turbulent times is felt even at Orchard 
side, where in general we live as undisturbed by the 
political element, as shrimps or cockles that have been 
accidentally depositéd in some hollow beyond the water 
mark, by the usual dashing of the waves. We were 
sitting yesterday after dinner, the two ladies and 
myself, very composedly, and without the least appre- 
hension of any such intrusion in our snug parlour, 
one lady knitting, the other netting, and the gentle- 
man winding worsted, when to our unspeakable sur- 
prise a mob appeared before the window ; a smart rap 
was heard at the door, the boys halloo’d, and the maid 
announced Mr. Grenville. Puss! was unfortunately 
let out of her box, so that the candidate, with all his 
good friends at his heels, was refused admittance at 
the grand entry, and referred to the back door, as the 
only possible way of approach. 

Candidates’ are creatures not very susceptible of 
affronts, and would rather, I suppose, climb in at a 
window, than be absolutely excluded. In a minute, 
the yard, the kitchen, and the parlour, were filled. 
Mr. Grenville, advancing toward me, shook me by the 

1 His tame hare. 
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hand with a degree of cordiality that was extremely 
seducing. As soon as he and as many more as could 
find chairs were seated, he began to open the intent of 
his visit. I told him I had no vote, for which he readily 
gave me credit. I assured him I had no influence, 
which he was not equally inclined to believe, and the 
less, no doubt, because Mr. Ashburner, the draper, 
addressing himself to me at this moment, informed 
me that I had a great deal. Supposing that I could 
not be possessed of such a treasure without knowing it, 
TI ventured to confirm my first assertion, by saying, that 
if I had any I was utterly at a loss to imagine where 
it could be, or wherein it consisted. Thus ended the 
conference. Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the hand 
again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew. He kissed 
likewise the maid in the kitchen, and seemed upon the 
whole a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. 
He is very young, genteel, and handsome. He has a 
pair of very good eyes in his head, which not being 
sufficient as it should seem for the many nice and 
difficult purposes of a senator, he has a third also, 
which he wore suspended by a riband from his button- 
hole. The boys halloo’d, the dogs barked, Puss scam- 
pered, the hero, with his long train of obsequious 
followers, withdrew. We made ourselves very merry 
with the adventure, and in a short time settled into 
our former tranquillity, never probably to be thus 
interrupted more. I thought myself, however, happy 
in being able to affirm truly that I had not that 
influence for which he sued ; and which, had I been 
possessed of it, with my present views of the dispute 
between the Crown and the Commons, I must have 
refused him, for he is on the side of the former. It is 
comfortable to be of no consequence in a world where 
one cannot exercise any without disobliging somebody. 
The town, however, seems to be much at his service, 
and if he be equally successful throughout the county, 
he will undoubtedly gain his election. Mr. Ashburner 
perhaps was a little mortified, because it was evident 
that I owed the honour of this visit to his misrepre- 
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sentation of my importance. But had he thought 
proper to assure Mr. Grenville that I had three heads, 
I should not I suppose have been bound to produce 
them. ... Wik. 

EP EF. 
To tHe Rev. Wituram Unwin 


April 5, 1784. 

My dear William—The hat which I desired you to 
procure for me, I now write to desire that you will not 
procure. Do not hastily infer that I mean to go about 
bareheaded : the whole of the matter is, that a readier 
method of supply has presented itself since I wrote. 

I thanked you in my last for Johnson; I now thank 
you, with more emphasis, for Beattie, the most agree- 
able and amiable writer I ever met with; the only 
author I have seen whose critical and philosophical 
researches are diversified and embellished by a poetical 
imagination, that makes even the driest subject, and 
the leanest, a feast for an epicure in books. He is so 
much at his ease too, that his own character appears. in 
every page, and which is very rare, we see not only 
the writer but the man: and that man so gentle, so 
well-tempered, so happy in his religion, and so humane 
in his philosophy, that it is necessary to love him, if 
one has the least sense of what is lovely. If you have 
not his poem called The Minstrel, and cannot borrow 
it, I must beg you to buy it for me; for though I can- 
not afford to deal largely in so expensive a commodity 
as books, I must afford to purchase at least the poetical 
works of Beattie. 

I have read six of Blair’s Lectures, and what do I 
say of Blair? That he is a sensible man, master of his 
subject, and excepting here and there a Scotticism, a 
good writer, so far at least as perspicuity of expression, 
and method, contribute to make one. But oh, the 
sterility of that man’s fancy! if indeed he has any 
such faculty belonging to him. Perhaps philosophers, 
or men designed for such, are sometimes born without 
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one ; or perhaps it withers for want of exercise. How- 
ever that may be, Doctor Blair has such a brain as 
Shakespeare somewhere describes as ‘dry as the re- 
mainder biscuit after a voyage.’ 

I take it for granted that these good men are philo- 
sophically correct (for they are both agreed upon the 
subject) in their account of the origin of language; 
and if the Scripture had left us in the dark upon that 
article, I font very readily adopt their hypothesis 
for want of better information. I should suppose, for 
instance, that man made his first effort in speech in the 
way of an interjection, and that ah, or oh, being uttered 
with wonderful gesticulation, and variety of attitude, 
must have left his powers of expression quite exhausted : 
that in a course of time he would invent names for 
many things, but first for the objects of his daily 
wants. An apple would consequently be called an 
apple, and perhaps not many years would elapse before 
the appellation would receive the sanction of general 
use. In this case, and upon this supposition, seeing 
one in the hand of another man, he would exclaim with 
a most moving pathos, ‘Oh apple !’—Well and good— 
oh apple! is a very affecting speech, but in the mean- 
time it profits him nothing. ‘The man that holds it, 
eats it, and he goes away with ‘ oh apple’ in his mouth, 
and with nothing better. Reflecting upon his dis- 
appointment, and that perhaps it arose from his not 
being more explicit, he contrives a term to denote his 
idea of transfer or gratuitous communication, and the 
next occasion that offers of a similar kind, performs his 
part accordingly. His speech now stands thus, ‘Oh 
give apple!’ The apple-holder perceives himself 
called upon to part with his fruit, and, having satisfied 
his own hunger, is perhaps not unwilling to do so. 
But unfortunately there is still room for a mistake, and 
a third person being present, he gives the apple to him, 
Again disappointed, and again perceiving that his 
language has not all the precision that is requisite, the 
orator retires to his study, and there, after much deep 
thinking, conceives that the insertion of a pronoun, 
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whose office shall be to signify that he not only wants 
the apple to be given, but given to himself, will remedy 
all defects, he uses it the next opportunity, and succeeds 
to a wonder, obtains the apple, and by his success such 
credit to his invention, that pronouns continue to be in 
great repute ever after. 

Now as my two syllablemongers, Beattie and Blair, 
both agree that language was originally inspired, and 
that the great variety of languages we find upon earth 
at present took its rise from the confusion of tongues 
at Babel, I am not perfectly convinced that there is 
any just occasion to invent this very ingenious solution 
of a difficulty, which Scripture has solved already. 
My opinion however is, if | may presume to have an 
opinion of my own, so different from those who are so 
much wiser than myself, that if man had been his own 
teacher, and had acquired his words and his phrases 
only as necessity or convenience had prompted, his 
progress must have been considerably slower than it 
was, and in Homer’s days the production of such a 
poem as the Jiad impossible. On the contrary, [ 
doubt not that Adam on the very day of his creation 
was able to express himself in terms both forcible and 
elegant, and that he was at no loss for sublime diction, 
and logical combination, when he wanted to praise his 
Maker.—Yours, my dear Friend, Wee: 


To tHE Rev. Joun NewTon 
April 26, 1784. 

My dear Friend—. . . The candidates for this 
county have set an example of economy, which other 
candidates would do well to follow, having come to an 
agreement on both sides to defray the expenses of their 
voters, but to open no houses for the entertainment of 
the rabble ; a reform however which the rabble did not 
at all approve of, and testified their dislike of it by a 
riot. A stage was built, from which the orators had 
designed to harangue the electors. This became the 
first victim of their fury. Having very little curiosity 
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to hear what gentlemen could say who would give them 
nothing better than words, they broke it in pieces, and 
threw the fragments upon the hustings. The sheriff, 
the members, the lawyers, the voters, were instantly 
put to flight. They rallied, but were again routed by 
a second assault, like the former. They then pro- 
ceeded to break the windows of the inn to which they 
had fled ; and a fear prevailing that at night they would 
fire the town, a proposal was made by the freeholders 
to face about and endeavour to secure them. At that 
instant a rioter, dressed in a merry-andrew’s jacket, 
stepped forward, and challenged the best man among 
them. Olney sent the hero to the field, who made him 
repent of his presumption. Mr. Ashburner was he. 
Seizing him by the throat, he shook him,—he threw 
him to the earth, he made the hollowness of his skull 
resound by the application of his fists, and dragged him 
into custody without the least damage to his person. 
Animated by this example, the other freeholders 
followed it: and in five minutes twenty-eight out of 
thirty ragamuffins were safely lodged in gaol. 

Adieu, my dear friend; writing makes my back 
ache, and my paper is full.—We love you, and are 
yours, W. anp M. 


To rae Rey. Wittiam Unwin 
May 3, 1784. 


My dear Friend—The subject of face-painting may 
be considered (I think) in two points of view. First, ~ 
there is room for dispute with respect to the consist- 
ency of the practice with good morals ; and secondly, 
whether it be on the whole convenient or not, may be 
a matter worthy of agitation. I set out with all the 
formality of logical disquisition, but do not promise to 
observe the same regularity any further than it may 
comport with my purpose of writing as fast as I can. 

As to the immorality of the custom, were I in 
France, I should see none. On the contrary, it seems 
in that country to be a symptom of modest conscious- 
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ness, and a tacit confession of what all know to be true, 
that French faces have in fact neither red nor white of 
their own. This humble acknowledgement of a defect 
looks the more like a virtue, being found among a 
people not remarkable for humility. Again, before 
we can prove the practice to be immoral, we must 
prove immorality in the design of those who use it; 
either that they intend a deception, or to kindle 
unlawful desires in the beholders. But the French 
ladies, so far as their purpose comes in question, must 
be acquitted of both these charges. Nobody supposes 
their colour to be natural for a moment, any more 
than he would if it were blue or green: and this un- 
ambiguous judgement of the matter is owing to two 
causes: first, to the universal knowledge we have, that 
French women are naturally either. brown or yellow, 
with very few exceptions, and secondly, to the in- 
artificial manner in which they paint: for they do not, 
as 1am most satisfactorily informed, even attempt an 
imitation of nature, but besmear themselves hastily, 
and at a venture, anxious only to lay on enough. 
Where therefore there is no wanton intention, nor a 
wish to deceive, I can discover no immorality. But in 
England (I am afraid), our painted ladies are not clearly 
entitled to the same apology. They even imitate 
nature with such exactness, that the whole public is 
sometimes divided into parties, who litigate with great 
warmth the question, whether painted or not? this 
was remarkably the case with a Miss B , whom I 
well remember. Her roses and lilies were never dis- 
covered to be spurious, till she attained an age that 
made the supposition of their being natural impossible. 
This anxiety to be not merely red and white, which is 
all they aim at in France, but to be thought very 
beautiful, and much more beautiful than nature has 
made them, is a symptom not very favourable to the 
idea we would wish to entertain of the chastity, purity, 
and modesty of our country-women. That they are 
guilty of a design to deceive, is certain. Otherwise 
why so much art? and if to deceive, wherefore and with 
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what purpose? Certainly either to gratify vanity of 
the silliest kind, or, which is still more iia to 
decoy and inveigle, and carry on more successfully the 
business of temptation. Here therefore my opinion 
splits itself into two opposite sides upon the same 
question. I can suppose a French woman, though 
painted an inch deep, to be a virtuous, discreet, 
excellent character; and in no instance should I 
think the worse of one because she was painted. But 
an English belle must pardon me, if I have not the 
same charity for her. She is at least an impostor, 
whether she cheats me or not, because she means to 
do so; and it is well if that be all the censure she 
deserves. 

This brings me to my second class of ideas upon this 
topic: and here I feel that I should be fearfully puzzled, 
were I called upon to recommend the practice on the 
score of convenience. If a husband chose that his wife 
should paint, perhaps it might be her duty, as well as 
her interest, to comply. But I think he would not 
much consult his own, for reasons that will follow. In 
the first place, she would admire herself the more ; 
and in the next, if she managed the matter well, she 
might be more admired by others; an acquisition that 
might bring her virtue under trials, to which otherwise 
it might never have been exposed. In no other case 
however can I imagine the practice in this country to 
be either expedient, or convenient. As a general one, 
it certainly is not expedient, because in general English 
women have no occasion for it. A swarthy complexion 
is a rarity here; and the sex, especially since inocula- 
tion has been so much in use, have very little cause to 
complain that nature has not been kind to them in the 
article of complexion. They may hide and spoil a 
good one; but they cannot (at least they hardly can), 
give themselves a better. But even if they could, 
there is yet a tragedy in the sequel, which should make 
them tremble. I understand that in France, though 
the use of rouge be general, the use of white paint is 
far from being so. In England, she that uses one, 
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commonly uses both. Now all white paints, or lotions, 
or whatever they may be called, are mercurial, conse- 
quently poisonous, consequently ruinous in time to the 
constitution. The Miss B—— above mentioned was 
a miserable witness of this truth, it being certain that 
her flesh fell from her bones before she died. Lady 
Coventry was hardly a less melancholy proof of it ; and 
a London physician perhaps, were he at liberty to blab, 
could publish a bill of female mortality, of a length 
that would astonish us. 

For these reasons, I utterly condemn the practice, 
as it obtains in England: and for a reason superior to 
all these, I must disapprove it. I cannot indeed dis- 
cover that Scripture forbids it in so many words. But 
that anxious solicitude about the person, which such 
an artifice evidently betrays, is I am sure contrary to 
the tenor and spirit of it throughout. Show me a 
woman with a painted face, and I will show you a 
woman whose heart is set on things of the earth, and 
not on things above. But this observation of mine 
applies to it only when it is an imitative art. For in 
the use of French women, I think it as innocent as in 
the use of a wild Indian, who draws a circle round her 
face, and makes two spots, perhaps blue, perhaps white, 
in the middle of it. Such are my thoughts upon the 
matter. Vive, valeque.—Yours ever, Ww: 


To THe Rey. Wint1am Unwin 


July 8, 1784. 


My dear William—I was sorry that I could only take 
a flying leave of you. When the coach stopped at the 
door, I thought you had been in your chamber; my 
deshabille would not otherwise have prevented my 
running down for the sake of a more suitable parting. 

We rejoice that you had a safe journey, and though 
we should have rejoiced still more had you had no 
occasion for a physician, we are glad that, having had 
need of one, you had the good fortune to find him. 
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Let us hear soon that his advice has proved effectual, 
and that you are delivered from all ill symptoms. 

Thanks for the care you have taken to furnish me 
with a dictionary. It is rather strange that at my time 
of life, and after a youth spent in classical pursuits, I 
should want one; and stranger still that, being pos- 
sessed at present of only one Latin author in the world, 
I should think it worth while to purchase one. I say 
that it is strange, and indeed I think it so myself. But 
I have a thought that when my present labours of the 
pen are ended, I may go to school again, and refresh 
my spirits by a little intercourse with the Mantuaff and 
the Sabine bard ; and perhaps by a re-perusal of some 
others, whose works we generally lay by at that period 
of life when we are best qualified to read them, when, 
the judgement and the taste being formed, their beauties 
are least likely to be overlooked. 

This change of wind and weather comforts me, and 
I should have enjoyed the first fine morning I have 
seen this month with a peculiar relish, if our new tax- 
maker had not put me out of temper. I am angry 
with him, not only for the matter, but for the manner 
of his proposal. When he lays his impost upon horses, 
he is even jocular, and laughs; though considering 
that wheels, and miles, and grooms were taxed before, 
a graver countenance upon the occasion would have 
been more decent. But he provokes me still more by 
reasoning as he does on the justification of the tax upon 
candles. Some families, he says, will suffer little by 
it ;—Why? Because they are so poor, that they cannot 
afford themselves more than ten pounds in the year. 
Excellent! They can use but few, therefore they will 
pay but little, and consequently will be but little 
burthened, an argument which for its cruelty and 
effrontery seems worthy of a hero; but he does not 
avail himself of the whole force of it, nor with all his 
wisdom had sagacity enough to see that it contains, 
when pushed to its utmost extent, a free discharge and 
acquittal of the poor from the payment of any tax at 
all; a commodity, being once made too expensive for 
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their pockets, will cost them nothing, for they will 
not buy it. Rejoice, therefore, O ye penniless! the 
minister will indeed send you to bed in the dark, but 
your remaining halfpenny will be safe; instead of 
being spent in the useless luxury of candlelight, it 
will buy you a roll for breakfast, which you will eat no 
doubt with gratitude to the man who so kindly lessens 
the number of your disbursements, and while he seems 
to threaten your money, saves it. I wish he would 
remember, that the halfpenny, which government im- 
poses, the shopkeepers will swell to twopence. I wish 
he would visit the miserable huts of our lace-makers at 
Olney, and see them working in the winter months, by 
the light of a farthing candle, from four in the after- 
noon till midnight. I wish he had laid his tax upon 
the ten thousand lamps that illuminate the Pantheon, 
upon the flambeaux that wait upon ten thousand 
chariots and sedans in an evening, and upon the wax 
candles that give light to ten thousand card-tables. I 
wish, in short, that he would consider the pockets of 
the poor as sacred, and that to tax a people already so 
necessitous, is but to discourage the little industry that 
is left among us, by driving the laborious to despair. 

A neighbour of mine, in Silver-end, keeps an ass; 
the ass lives on the other side of the garden wall, and 
I am writing in the green-house: it happens that he is 
this morning most musically disposed, either cheered 
by the fine weather, or by some new tune which he has 
just acquired, or by finding his voice more harmonious 
than usual. It would be cruel to mortify so fine a 
singer, therefore I do not tell him that he interrupts 
and hinders me; but I venture to tell you so, and 
to plead his performance in excuse of my abrupt 
conclusion. 

I send you the goldfinches, with which you will do 
as you see good. We have an affectionate remem- 
brance of your late visit, and of all our friends at 
Stock.—Believe me ever yours, WrosCe 
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To tue Rey. Jonn Newton 


July 5, 1784. 


My dear Friend—A dearth of materials, a conscious- 
ness that my subjects are for the most part and must 
be uninteresting and unimportant, but above all, a 
poverty of animal spirits, that makes writing much 
a great fatigue to me, have occasioned my choice of 
smaller paper. Acquiesce in the justness of these 
reasons for the present; and if ever the times should 
mend with me, I sincerely promise to amend with 
them. 

Homer says on a certain occasion, that Jupiter, when 
he was wanted at home, was gone to partake of an 
entertainment provided for him by the Aethiopians. If 
by Jupiter we understand the weather, or the season, 
as the ancients frequently did, we may say, that our 
English Jupiter has been absent on account of some 
such invitation ; during the whole month of June he 
left us to experience almost the rigours of winter. 
This fine day, however, affords us some hope that the 
feast is ended, and that we shall enjoy his company 
without the interference of his Aethiopian friends 
again. 

Is it possible that the wise men of antiquity could 
entertain a real reverence for the fabulous rubbish, 
which they dignified with the name of religion? We, 
who have been favoured from our infancy with so clear 
a light, are perhaps hardly competent to decide the 
question, and may strive in vain to imagine the absurd- 
ities that even a good understanding may receive as 
truths, when totally unaided by revelation. It seems, 
however, that men, whose conceptions upon other 
subjects were often sublime, whose reasoning powers 
were undoubtedly equal to your own, and whose 
management in matters of jurisprudence that required 
a very industrious examination of evidence, was as 
acute and subtle as that of a modern Attorney-General, 
could not be the dupes of such imposture as a child 
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among us would detect and laugh at. Juvenal, I re- 
member, introduces one of his Satires with an observa- 
tion, that there were some in his day who had the 
hardiness to laugh at the stories of Tartarus, and Styx, 
and Charon, and of the frogs that croak upon the 
banks of Lethe, giving his reader at the same time 
cause to suspect that he was himself one of that profane 
number. Horace, on the other hand, declares in sober 
sadness that he would not for all the world get into a 
boat with a man who had divulged the Eleusinian 
mysteries. Yet we know that those mysteries, what- 
ever they might be, were altogether as unworthy to be 
esteemed divine as the mythology of the vulgar. How 
then must we determine? If Horace were a good and 
orthodox heathen, how came Juvenal to be such an 
ungracious libertine in principle, as to ridicule the 
doctrines which the other held as sacred? Their oppor- 
tunities of information, and their mental advantages, 
were equal. I feel myself rather inclined to believe, 
that Juvenal’s avowed infidelity was sincere, and that 
Horace was no better than a canting hypocritical pro- 
fessor. . . .—Yours affectionately, W. é 


To tae Rey. Joan Newron 


July 28, 1784. 

My dear Friend—I may perhaps be short, but am not 
willing that you should go to Lymington without first 
having had a line from me. 1 know that place well, 
having spent six weeks there above twenty years ago. 
The town is neat, and the country delightful. You 
walk well, and will consequently find a part of the 
coast, called Hall-Cliff, within the reach of your ten 
toes. It was a favourite walk of mine: to the best of 
my remembrance, about three miles distance from 
Lymington. There you may stand upon the beach, 
and contemplate the Needle-rock ; at least you might 
have done so twenty years ago. But since that time 
I think it is fallen from its base, and is drowned, and 
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is no longer a visible object of contemplation. I wish 
you may pass your time there happily, as in all prob- 
ability you will; perhaps usefully too to others, 
undoubtedly so to yourself. . . . 

W. C. anp M. U. 


To tHe Rev, Wintiam Unwin 


Aug. 14, 1784. 


My dear Friend— . . . Your mother and I continue 
to visit Weston daily, and find in those agreeable 
‘bowers such amusement as leaves us but little room to 
regret that we can go no farther. Having touched 
that theme, I cannot abstain from the pleasure of tell- 
ing you that our neighbours in that place, being about 
to leave it for some time, and meeting us there but a 
few evenings before their departure, entreated us during 
their absence to consider the garden, and all its con- 
tents, as our own, and to gather whatever we liked, 
without the least scruple. We accordingly picked 
strawberries as often as we went, and brought home 
as many bundles of honeysuckles as served to perfume 
our dwelling till they returned. I hear that Mr. 
Throckmorton is making another balloon, a paper one, 
containing sixteen quires. It is to fly upon the wings 
of ignited spirits, and will therefore, I suppose, be sent 
up at night. JI take it for granted that we shall be 
invited to the spectacle; but whether we shall have 
the courage to expose ourselves to the inconveniences 
of a nocturnal visit, is at present doubtful. .. . 

If you know anybody that is writing, or intends to 
write, an epic poem on the new regulation of franks, 
you may give him my compliments, and these two lines 
for a beginning— 

Heu quot amatores nunc turquet epistola rara ! 
Vectigal certum, peritoraque gratia FRANKI ! 


Yours faithfully, Mee Gp 
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To tHe Rey. Joun NewTon 


August 16, 1784. 


My dear Friend—Had you not expressed a desire 
to hear from me before you take leave of Lymington, 
I certainly should not have answered you so soon. 
Knowing the place, and the amusement it affords, I 
should have had more modesty than to suppose myself 
capable of adding anything to your present entertain- 
ments worthy to rank with them. I am not however 
totally destitute of such pleasures as an inland country © 
may pretend to. If my windows do not command a 
view of the ocean, at least they look out upon a pro- 
fusion of mignonette, which, if it be not so grand an 
object, is however quite as fragrant: and if I have not 
a hermit in a grotto, 1 have nevertheless myself in a 
greenhouse,—a less venerable figure perhaps, but not 
at all less animated than he: nor are we in this nook 
altogether unfurnished with such means of philo- 
sophical experiment and speculation as at present the 
world rings with. On Thursday morning last, we sent 
up a balloon from Emberton meadow. Thrice it: rose, 
and as often descended ; and in the evening it per- 
formed another flight at Newport, where it went up, 
and came down no more. Like the arrow discharged 
at the pigeon in the Trojan games, it kindled in the 
air, and was consumed in a moment. I have not heard 
what interpretation the soothsayers have given to the 
omen, but shall wonder a little if the Newton shepherd 
prognosticate anything less from it than the bloodiest 
war that was ever waged in Europe. 

I am reading Cook’s last voyage, and am much 
pleased and amused with it. It seems that in some of 
the Friendly Isles, they excel so much in dancing, and 
perform that operation with such exquisite delicacy 
and grace, that they are not surpassed even upon our 
European stages. O! that Vestris had been in the 
ship, that he might have seen himself outdone by a 
savage. The paper indeed tells us that the queen of 
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France has clapped this king of capers up in prison, 
for declining to dance before her, on a pretence of 
sickness, when in fact he was in perfect health. If 
this be true, perhaps he may by this time be prepared 
to second such a wish as mine, and to think that the 
durance he suffers would be well exchanged for a dance 
at Anamooka, I should however as little have expected 
to hear that these islanders had such consummate skill 
in an art, that requires so much taste in the conduct of 
the person, as that they were good mathematicians and 
astronomers. Defective as they are in every branch of 
knowledge, and in every other species of refinement, 
it seems wonderful that they should arrive at such per- 
fection in the dance, which some of our English gentle- 
men, with all the assistance of French instruction, find 
it impossible to learn. We must conclude therefore 
that particular nations have a genius for particular 
feats; and that our neighbours in France, and our 
friends in the South Sea, have minds very nearly akin, 
though they inhabit countries so very remote from 
each other. . . .—Your affectionate Friend, 
Mikel Ge 


To true Rey. Jonn Newton 
Sept. 18, 1784. 


My dear Friend—Following your good example, | 
lay before me a sheet of my largest paper. It was this 
moment fair and unblemished, but I have begun to blot 
it, and having begun, am not likely to cease till I have 
spoiled it. I have sent you many a sheet that in my 
judgement of it has been very unworthy of your accept- 
ance, but my conscience was in some measure satisfied 
by reflecting, that if it were good for nothing, at the 
same time it cost you nothing, except the trouble of 
reading it. But the case is altered now. You must 
pay a solid price for frothy matter, and though I do 
not absolutely pick your pocket, yet you lose your 
money, and, as the saying is, are never the wiser; a 
saying literally fulfilled to the reader of my epistles. 

138 N 
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My greenhouse is never so pleasant as when we are 
just upon the point of being turned out of it. The 
gentleness of the autumnal suns, and the calmness of 
this latter season, make it a much more agreeable re- 
treat than we ever find it in summer; when, the winds 
being generally brisk, we cannot cool it by admitting a 
sufficient quantity of air, without being at the same 
time incommoded by it. But now I sit with all the 
windows and the door wide open, and am regaled with 
the scent of every flower in a garden as full of flowers 
as I have known how to make it. We keep no bees, 
but if I lived in a hive I should hardly hear more of 
their music, All the bees in the neighbourhood resort 
to a bed of mignonette, opposite to the window, and 
pay me for the honey they get out of it by a hum, 
which, though rather monotonous, is as agreeable to 
my ear as the whistling of my linnets. All the sounds 
that nature utters are delightful,—at least in this 
country. I should not perhaps find the roaring of 
lions in Africa, or of bears in Russia, very pleasing ; 
but I know no beast in England whose voice I do not 
account musical, save and except always the braying of 
an ass. The notes of all our birds and fowls please me, 
without one exception. I should not indeed think of 
keeping a goose in a cage, that I might hang him up 
in the parlour for the sake of his melody, but a goose 
upon a common, or in a farm-yard, is no bad performer ; 
and as to insects, if the black beetle, and beetles indeed 
of all hues, will keep out of my way, I have no objec- 
tion to any of the rest; on the contrary, in whatever 
key they sing, from the gnat’s fine treble to the bass of 
the humble-bee, I admire them all. Seriously, however, 
it strikes me as a very observable instance of providen- 
tial kindness to man, that such an exact accord has 
been contrived between his ear, and the sounds with 
which, at least in a rural situation, it is almost every 
moment visited. All the world is sensible of the 
uncomfortable effect that certain sounds have upon the 
nerves, and consequently upon the spirits :—and if a 
sinful world had been filled with such as would have 
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curdled the blood, and have made the sense of hearing 
a perpetual inconvenience, I do not know that we 
should have had a right to complain. But now the 
fields, the woods, the gardens, have each their concert, 
and the ear of man is for ever regaled by creatures 
who seem only to please themselves. Even the ears 
that are deaf to the Gospel, are continually entertained, 
though without knowing it, by sounds for which they 
are solely indebted to its author. There is somewhere 
in infinite space a world that does not roll within the 
precincts of mercy, and as it is reasonable, and even 
scriptural, to suppose that there is music in Heaven, in 
those dismal regions perhaps the reverse of it is found ; 
tones so dismal, as to make woe itself more insupport- 
able, and to acuminate even despair. But my paper 
admonishes me in good time to draw the reins, and to 
check the descent of my fancy into deeps, with which 
she is but too familiar.—Our best love attends you both, 
with yours, Sum ui semper, tui studiosissimus, 

W.C. 


To THe Rey. Witur1am Unwin 


Oct. 2, 1784. 


My dear William—... Mr. is a Cornish 
member ; but for what place in Cornwall I know not. 
All I know of him is, that 1 saw him once clap his two 
hands upon a rail, meaning to leap over it ;—but he did 
not think the attempt a safe one, and therefore took 
them off again. He was in company with Mr. Throck- 
morton. With that gentleman we drank chocolate, 
since I wrote last. The occasion of our visit was, as 
usual, a balloon. Your mother invited her, and I him, 
and they promised to return the visit, but have not 
yet performed. Tout le monde se trouvait la; as you 
may suppose, among the rest, Mrs. W. She was 
driven to the door by her son, a boy of seventeen, in a 
phaeton, drawn by four horses from Lilliput. This is 
an ambiguous expression, and should what I write 
now be legible a thousand years hence, might puzzle 
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commentators. Be it known therefore to the Alduses 
and the Stevenses of ages yet to come, that I do not 
mean to affirm that Mrs. W herself came from 
Lilliput that morning, or indeed that she was ever there, 
but merely to describe the horses, as being so diminu- 
tive, that they might be, with propriety, said to be 
Lilliputian. 

The privilege of franking having been so cropped, I 
know not in what manner I and my bookseller are to 
settle the conveyance of proof sheets hither, and back 
again. They must travel I imagine by coach, a large 
quantity of them at a time; for, like other authors, I 
find myself under a poetical necessity of being frugal. 

We love you all, jointly and separately, as eh 


To tae Rey. Wiuuw1am Unwin 


Oct. 10, 1784. 


My dear William—I send you four quires of verse,} 
which haying sent, I shall dismiss from my thoughts, 
and think no more of, till I see them in print. I have 
not after all found time or industry enough to give the 
last hand to the points. I believe, however, they are 
not very erroneous, though in so long a work, and in a 
work that requires nicety in this particular, some in- 
accuracies will escape. Where you find any, you will 
oblige me by correcting them. 

In some passages, especially in the second book, you 
will observe me very satirical. Writing on such sub- 
jects I could not be otherwise. I can write nothing 
without aiming at least at usefulness: it were beneath 
at years to do it, and still more dishonourable to my 
religion. I know that a reformation of such abuses as 
I have censured is not to be expected from the efforts 
of a poet ; but to contemplate the world, its follies, its 
vices, its indifference to duty, and its strenuous attach- 
ment to what is evil, and not to reprehend were to 
approve it. From this charge at least I shall be clear, 

1 The Task. 
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for I have neither tacitly nor expressly flattered either 
its characters or its customs. I have paid one, and 
only one compliment, which was so Sisetly due, that I 
did not know how to withhold it, especially having so 
fair an occasion ;—I forget myself, there is another in 
the first book to Mr. Throckmorton,—but the compli- 
ment I mean is to Mr. Smith. It is however so 
managed, that nobody but himself can make the appli- 
cation, and you, to whom I disclose the secret; a deli- 
cacy on my part, which so much delicacy on his 
obliged me to the observance of. 

What there is of a religious cast in the volume I 
have thrown towards the end of it, for two reasons ; 
first, that I might not revolt the reader at his entrance, 
—and secondly, that my best impressions might be 
made last. Were I to write as many volumes as Lope 
de Vega, or Voltaire, not one of them would be with- 
out this tincture. If the world like it not, so much 
the worse for them. I make all the concessions I can, 
that I may please them, but I will not please them at 
the expense of conscience. 

My descriptions are all from nature: not one of 
them second-handed. My delineations of the heart 
are from my own experience : not one of them borrowed 
from books, or in the least degree conjectural. In my 
numbers, which I have varied as much as I could (for 
blank verse without variety of numbers is no better 
than bladder and string), I have imitated nobody, 
though sometimes perhaps there may be an apparent 
resemblance ; because at the same time that I would 
not imitate, I have not affectedly differed. 

If the work cannot boast a regular plan (in which 
respect however I do not think it altogether indefen- 
sible), it may yet boast, that the reflections are naturally 
suggested always by the preceding passage, and that 
except the fifth book, which is rather of a political 
aspect, the whole has one tendency ; to discountenance 
the modern enthusiasm after a London life, and to 
recommend rural ease and leisure, as friendly to the 
cause of piety and virtue. 
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If it pleases you I shall be happy, and collect from 
your pleasure in it an omen of its general acceptance. 
—Yours, my dear Friend, Weee: 


To tHe Rev. Wuu1am Unwin 
Oct. 20, 1784. 

My dear William— . . . I have not been without 
thoughts of adding John Gilpin at the tail of all. He 
has made a good deal of noise in the world, and perhaps 
it may not be amiss to show, that though I write 
generally with a serious intention, I know how to be 
occasionally merry. The Critical Reviewers charged 
me with an attempt at humour. John having been 
more celebrated upon the score of humour than most 
pieces that have appeared in modern days, may serve 
to exonerate me from the imputation. .. . 

My sentiments on the subject of Charles’s decolla- 
‘tion are peculiar; at least I believe they are so. I 
think it was a good deed, but ill done; that his life 
was forfeited, but taken away upon wrong motives. 
But my notions being peculiar are for that reason 
better suppressed, and I am indebted to you for the 
hint. Be pleased therefore to alter for me thus, with 
the difference of only one word from the alteration pro- 
posed by you,— 

We too are friends to royalty. We love 
The king who loves the law, respects his bounds, 
And reigns content within them. 

You observed probably, in your second reading, that 
I allow the life of an animal to be fairly taken away, 
when it interferes either with the interest or con- 
venience of man. Consequently snails, and all reptiles 
that spoil our crops, either of fruit, or grain, may be 
destroyed, if we can catch them. It gives me real 

leasure, that Mrs. Unwin so readily understood me. 
lank verse, by the unusual arrangement of the words, 
and by the frequent infusion of one line into another, 
not less than by the style, which requires a kind of 
tragical magnificence, cannot be chargeable with much 
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obscurity,—must rather be singularly perspicuous,—to 
be so easily comprehended. It is my labour, and my 
principal one, to be as clear as possible. You do not 
mistake me, when you suppose that I have great respect 
for the virtue that flies temptation. It is that sort of 
prowess which the whole strain of Scripture calls upon 
us to manifest, when assailed by egasaal evil. Interior 
mischiefs must be grappled with. There is no flight 
from them. But solicitations to sin, that address 
themselves to our bodily senses, are, I believe, seldom 
conquered in any other way. .. . 

We have to trouble you yet once again in the 
marketing way. I want a yard of green satin, to front 
a winter under-waistcoat, and your mother a pound of 
prepared hartshorn. Being tolerably honest folks, it 
is probable that we shall some time or other pay you all 
our debts. . . . —Yours, WwW. C. 


To roe Rey. Jonn Newton 
Oct. 80, 1784. 


My dear Friend—I accede most readily to the just- 
ness of your remark on the subject of the truly Roman 
heroism of the Sandwich islanders. Proofs of such 
prowess I believe are seldom exhibited by a people who 
have attained to a high degree of civilization. Refine- 
ment and profligacy of principle are too nearly allied, 
to admit of anything so noble; and I question whether 
any instances of faithful friendship, like that which so 
much affected you in the behaviour of the poor savage, 
were produced even by the Romans themselves, in the 
latter days of the empire. They had been a nation 
whose virtues it is impossible not to wonder at. But 
Greece, which was to them what France is to us, a 
Pandora’s box of mischief, reduced them to her own 
standard, and they naturally soon sunk still lower. 
Religion in this case seems pretty much out of the 
question. To the production of such heroism, unde- 
bauched nature herself is equal. When Italy was a 
land of heroes, she knew no more of the true God than 
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her cicisbeos and her fiddlers know now; and indeed 
it seems a matter of indifference, whether a man be 
born under a truth which does not influence him, or 
under the actual influence of a lie; or if there be any 
difference between the two cases, it seems to be rather 
in favour of the latter; for a false persuasion (such as 
the Mahometan for instance) may animate the courage, 
and furnish motives for the contempt of death, while 
despisers of the true religion are punished for their 
folly by being abandoned to the last degrees of 
depravity. Accordingly we see a Sandwich islander 
sacrificing himself to his dead friend, and our Christian 
seamen and mariners, instead of being impressed by a 
sense of his generosity, butchering him with a perse- 
vering cruelty that will disgrace them for ever; for 
he was a defenceless, unresisting enemy, who meant 
nothing more than to gratify his love for the deceased. 
To slay him in such circumstances was to murder him, 
and with every aggravation of the crime that can be 
imagined. 

I am now reading a book which you have never 
read, and will probably never read—Knox’s Essays. 
Perhaps I should premise, that I am driven to such 
reading by the want of books that would please me 
better, neither having any, nor the means of procuring 
any. I am not sorry, however, that I have met with 
him ; though when I have allowed him the praise of 
being a sensible man, and in his way a good one, I 
have allowed him all that I can afford. Neither his 
style pleases me, which is sometimes insufferably dry 
and hard, and sometimes ornamented even to an 
Harveian tawdriness; nor his manner, which is never 
lively without being the worse for it; so unhappy is he 
in his attempts at character and narration. But writ- 
ing chiefly on the manners, vices, and follies of the 
modern day, to me he is at least so far useful, as that 
he gives me information upon points concerning which 
I neither can nor would be informed except by hearsay. 
Of such information, however, I have need, being a 
writer upon those subjects myself, and a satirical 
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writer too, It is fit, therefore, in order that I may 
find fault in the right place, that I should know where 
fault may properly be found. 

I am again at Johnson’s in the shape of a poem in 
blank verse, consisting of six books, and called The 
Task. I-began it about this time twelvemonth, and 
writing sometimes an hour in a day, sometimes half a 
one, and sometimes two hours, have lately finished it. 
I mentioned it not sooner, because almost to the last I 
was doubtful whether I should ever bring it to a con- 
clusion, working often in such distress of mind, as, 
while it spurred me to the work, at the same time 
threatened to disqualify me for it. My bookseller I 
suppose will be as tardy as before. Ido not expect to 
be born into the world till the month of March, when 
I and the crocuses shall peep together. You may 
assure yourself that I shall take my first opportunity 
to wait on you. I mean likewise to gratify myself by 
obtruding my Muse upon Mr. Bacon. 

Adieu, my dear friend! we are well, and love you. 
—Yours, and Mrs. Newton’s, W.C 


To rue Rey. Witi1am Unwin 


Nov. 1, 1784. 


My dear Friend— ... I am not sorry that John 
Gilpin, though hitherto he has been nobody’s child, is 
likely to be owned at last. Here and there I can give 
him a touch that I think will mend him, the language 
in some places not being quite so quaint and old- 
fashioned as it should be; and in one of the stanzas 
there is a false rhyme. When I have thus given the 
finishing stroke to his figure, I mean to grace him with 
two mottoes, a Greek and a Latin one, which, when 
the world shall see that I have only a little one of 
three words to the volume itself, and none to the books 
of which it consists, they will perhaps understand as a 
stricture upon that pompous display of literature, with 
which some authors take occasion to crowd their titles. 
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Knox, in particular, who is a sensible man too, has 
not, I think, fewer than half a dozen to his Hssays.— 
Adieu, Wi 


To Josep Hin, Ese. 
Nov. 1784. 

My dear Friend—To condole with you on the death 
of a mother aged eighty-seven would be absurd ; rather, 
therefore, as is reasonable, I congratulate you on the 
almost singular felicity of having enjoyed the company 
of so amiable, and so near a relation so long. Your 
lot and mine in this respect have been very different, 
as indeed in almost every other. Your mother lived 
to see you rise, at least to see you comfortably estab- 
lished in the world : mine, dying when I was six years 
old, did not live to see me sink init. You may re- 
member with pleasure, while you live, a blessing vouch- 
safed to you so long; and I, while I live, must regret 
a comfort of which I was deprived so early. I can 
truly say, that not a week passes (perhaps I might with 
equal veracity say a day), in which I do not think of 
her. Such was the impression her tenderness made 
upon me, though the opportunity she had for showing 
it was so short. But the ways of God are equal ;—and 
when I reflect on the pangs she would have suffered, 
had she been a witness of all mine, I see more cause to 
rejoice than to mourn, that she was hidden in the grave 
so soon. 

We have, as you say, lost a lively and sensible 
neighbour in Lady Austen, but we have been long 
accustomed to a state of retirement within one degree 
of solitude, and being naturally lovers of still life, can 
relapse into our former duality without being unhappy 
at the change. To me indeed a third is not necessary, 
while I can have the companion I have had these 
twenty years. 

I am gone to the press again; a volume of mine 
will greet your hands some time either in the course 
of the winter or early in the spring. You will find 
it perhaps on the whole more entertaining than the 
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former, as it treats a greater variety of subjects, and | 
those, at least the most, of a sublunary kind. It will 
consist of a poem, in six books, called The Task. To 
which will be added another, which I finished yester- 
day, called, I believe, Tirocinium, on the subject of 
education. 

You perceive that I have taken your advice, and 
given the pen no rest. Wed 


To tHe Rev. Wini1am Unwin 
Nov. 20, 1784. 

My dear William—The Tirocinium kisses your hands. 
I changed my mind about mottoes to John Gilpin. I 
feared that the world might not understand me; and 
then, instead of thinking me witty, they might have 
called me foolish. Tiro, too, in consideration of the 
subject, actually required a learned embellishment of 
that sort. You will observe that mine is learned in- 
deed. My neighbour, Mr. Bull, furnished me with it, 
for I have no such writers as are pressed into my 
service for this purpose in all my library; I had worn 
out Horace and Virgil before. .B.—He never saw a 
line of the poem. 

I do not think that drinkers, gamesters, fornicators, 
lewd talkers, and profane jesters,—men, in short, of 
no principles either religious or moral (and such we 
know are the majority of those sent out by our Uni- 
versities),—can be dishonoured by a comparison with 
anything on this side Erebus. I do not, therefore, 
repent of my frogs. 

When [| first knew Cambridge, I know that Benet 
had a character: it was my father’s principal induce- 
ment when he chose that college for my brother; a 
slight alteration therefore may be sufficient, and by 
substituting was for is the matter may be accom- 
modated. As thus, 

He graced a college in which order yet 
Was sacred. 


And indeed it stands so in the foul copy. 
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The following short drama will, I think, set the 
musical business in so clear a light that you will no 
longer doubt the propriety of the censure. 

Scene opens, and discovers the Abbey filled with Hearers and 

Performers. An ANGEL descends into the midst of them. 


Angel. What are you about? 

Answer. Commemorating Handel. 

Angel. What is commemoration? 

Answer. A ceremony instituted in honour of him whom we com- 
memorate. ; 

Angel. But you sing anthems? 

Answer. Yes, because he composed them. 

Angel. And Italian airs? 

Answer. Yes, and for the same reason. 

Angel. So then because Handel set anthems to music, you sing 
them in honour of Handel; and because he composed the music of 
Italian songs, you sing them in a church. Truly Handel is much 
obliged to you, but God is greatly dishonoured. 

(Exit ANGEL, and the mustc proceeds without further 
impediment. 


—Yours, Wm. Cowper. 


To THe Rey. Winturam Unwin 
1784. 


My dear William— .. . The critics will never 
know that four lines of it! were composed while I had 
an ounce and a half of ipecacuanha upon my stomach, 
and a wooden vessel called a pail between my knees ; 
and that in the very article,—in short, that I was 
delivered of the emetic and the verses in the same 
moment. Knew they this, they would at least allow 
me to be a poet of singular industry, and confess that 
I lose no time. I have heard of poets, who have found 
cathartics of sovereign use, when they had occasion to 
be particularly brilliant. Dryden always used them, 
and in commemoration of it, Bayes in the Rehearsal is 
made to inform the audience, that in a poetical emer- 
gency he always had recourse to stewed prunes. But 
Iam the only poet who has dared to reverse the pre- 
scription, and whose enterprise, having succeeded to 
admiration, warrants him to recommend an emetic to 
all future bards, as the most infallible means of pro- 
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ducing a fluent and easy versification. . . .—My love 
to all your family. Adieu ! W. C. 


To JosepH Huu, Ese. 
Dec. 4, 1784. 


My dear Friend—You have my hearty thanks for a 
very good barrel of oysters; which necessary acknow- 
ledgement once made, I might perhaps show more kind- 
ness by cutting short an epistle, than by continuing 
one, in which you are not likely to find your account, 
either in the way of information or amusement. The 
season of the year, indeed, is not very friendly to such 
communications. A damp atmosphere and a sunless 
sky will have their effect upon the spirits; and when 
the spirits are checked, farewell to all hope of being 
good company, either by letter or otherwise. I envy 
those happy voyagers, who, with so much ease, ascend 
to regions unsullied with a cloud, and date their 
epistles from an extra-mundane situation. No wonder 
if they outshine us who poke about in the dark below, 
in the vivacity of their sallies, as much as they soar 
above us in their excursions. Not but that I should be 
very sorry to go to the clouds for wit: on the contrary, 
I am satisfied that I discover more by continuing where 
Iam. Every man to his business. Their vocation is, 
to see fine prospects, and to make pithy observations 
upon the world below; such as these, for instance: 
that the earth, beheld from a height that one trembles 
to think of, has the appearance of a circular plain; 
that England is a very rich and cultivated country, 
in which every man’s property is ascertained by the 
hedges that intersect the lands; and that London and 
Westminster, seen from the neighbourhood of the 
moon, make but an insignificant figure. I admit the 
utility of these remarks; but in the meantime, as | 
say, chacun a son goét; and mine is rather to creep 
than fly; and to carry with me, if possible, an un- 
broken neck to the grave.—I remain, as ever, your 
affectionate Wm. Cowper. 
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To tHe Rev. Jonn Newton 


Dec. 11, 1784. 


My dear Friend—Having imitated no man, I may 
reasonably hope that I shall not incur the disadvantage 
of a comparison with my betters. Milton’s manner 
was peculiar. So is Thomson’s. He that should write 
like either of them, would, in my judgement, deserve 
the name of a copyist, but not of a poet. A judicious 
and sensible reader therefore, like yourself, will not 
say that my manner is not good, because it does not 
resemble theirs, but will rather consider what it is in 
itself. Blank verse is susceptible of a much greater 
diversification of manner, than verse in rhyme: and 
why the modern writers of it have all thought proper 
to cast their numbers alike, I know not. Certainly it 
was not necessity that compelled them to it. I flatter 
myself however that I have avoided that sameness with 
others, which would entitle me to- nothing but a share 
in one common oblivion with them all. It is possible 
that, as the reviewer of my former volume found cause 
to say that he knew not to what class of writers to refer 
me, the reviewer of this, whosoever he shall be, may 
see occasion to remark the same singularity. At any 
rate, though as little apt to be sanguine as most men, 
and more prone to fear and despond, than to overrate 
my own productions, I am persuaded that I shall not 
forfeit anything by this volume that I gained by the 
last. 

As to the title, I take it to be the best that is to be 
had. It is not possible that a book, including such a 
variety of subjects, and in which no particular one is 
predominant, should find a title adapted to them all. 
In such a case, it seemed almost necessary to accom- 
modate the name to the incident that gave birth to the 
poem ; nor does it appear to me, that because I per- 
formed more than my task, therefore The Task is not a 
suitable title. A house would still be a house, though 
the builder of it should make it ten times as big as he 
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at first intended. I might indeed, following the ex- 
ample of the Sunday newsmonger, call it ‘The Olio.’ 
But I should do myself wrong; for though it have 
much variety, it has, I trust, no confusion. 

For the same reason none of the interior titles apply 
themselves to the contents at large of that book to 
which they belong. They are, every one of them, 
taken either from the leading (I should say the intro- 
ductory), passage of that particular book, or from that 
which makes the most conspicuous figure in it. Had | 
set off with a design to write upon a gridiron, and had 
I actually written near two hundred lines upon that 
utensil, as I have upon the Sofa, The Gridiron should 
have been my title. But the Sofa being, as I may say, 
the starting-post from which I addressed myself to the 
long race that I soon conceived a design to run, it 
acquired a just pre-eminence in my account, and was 
very worthily advanced to the titular honour it enjoys, 
its right being at least so far a good one, that no word 
in the language could pretend a better. 

The Timepiece appears to me (though by some 
accident the import of that title has escaped you), to 
have a degree of propriety beyond the most of them. 
The book to which it belongs is intended to strike the 
hour that gives notice of approaching judgement, and 
dealing pretty largely in the signs of the times, seems 
to be denominated, as it is, with a sufficient degree of 
accommodation to the subject. . . .—Your affectionate 

Wu. Cowper. 


To tHe Rey. Joun Newton 
Jan. 5, 1785. 


. . - Lhave observed, and you must have had occasion 
to observe it oftener than I, that when a man, who once 
seemed to be a Christian, has put off that character, 
and resumed his old one, he loses, together with the 
grace which he seemed to possess, the most amiable 
part of the character that he resumes. The best 
features of his natural face seem to be struck out, that, 
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after having worn religion only as a handsome mask, 
he may make a more disgusting appearance than he 
did before he assumed it. 

According to your request, I subjoin my Epitaph on 
- Dr. Johnson ; at least I mean to do it, if a drum, which 
at this moment announces the arrival of a giant in the 
town, will give me leave. I have not yetsent the copy 
to the Magazine. 


EPITAPH ON DR. JOHNSON 


Here Johnson lies—a sage, by all allow’d, 

Whom to have bred may well make England proud ; 
Whose prose was eloquence by wisdom taught, 

The graceful vehicle of virtuous thought ; 

Whose verse may claim, grave, masculine, and strong, 
Superior praise to the mere poet's song; 

Who many a noble gift from Heaven possessed 

And faith at last—alone worth all the rest. 

Oh man immortal, by a double prize, 

On earth by fame, by favour in the skies. 

Mr. Page has quitted the country, having neither 
left admirers behind him, nor taken any with him; 
unless perhaps his wife be one, which admits some 
doubt. He quarrelled with most of his acquaintance, 
and the rest grew sick of him. Even his friend 
Maurice Smith was of thisnumber. He even quarrelled 
with his auctioneer in the midst of the sale of his 
goods, and would not permit him to proceed, finishing 
that matter himself. He took leave of his audience in 
these words: ‘And now let us pray for your wicked 
Vicar.’—Yours, Wm. Cowper. 


To THe Rey. Wintiam Unwin 


Olney, Jan. 15, 1785. 

My dear William—Your letters are always welcome. 
You can always either find something to say, or can 
amuse me and yourself with a sociable and friendly wa 
of saying nothing. I never found that a letter was the 
more easily written, because the writing of it had been 
long delayed. On the contrary, experience has taught 
me to answer soon, that I may do it without difficulty. 
It is in vain to wait for an accumulation of materials 
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in a situation such as yours and mine, productive of 
few events. At the end of our expectations we shall 
find ourselves as poor as at the beginning. 

I can hardly tell you with any certainty of informa- 
tion upon what terms Mr. Newton and I may be 
supposed to stand at present. A month, I believe, has 
passed since J heard from him. But my friseur having 
been in London in the course of this week, whence he 
returned last night, and having called at Hoxton, 
brought me his love, and an excuse for his silence, 
which (he said) had been occasioned by the frequency 
of his preachings at this season. He was not pleased 
that my manuscript was not first transmitted to him, 
and I have cause to suspect that he was even mortified 
at being informed that a certain inscribed poem was 
not inscribed to himself. But we shall jumble to- 
gether.again, as people that have an affection for each 
other at bottom, notwithstanding now and then a slight 
disagreement, always do. .. . 

I have been crossing the channel in a balloon, ever 
since I read of that achievement by Blanchard. I 
have an insatiable thirst to know the philosophical 
reason, why his vehicle had like to have fallen into the 
sea, when, for aught that appears, the gas was not at 
all exhausted. Did not the extreme cold condense the 
inflammable air, and cause the globe to collapse? Tell 
me, and be my Apollo for ever Ca apatite pie 

W.C. 


To THe Rey. Winw1am Unwin 
Feb. 7, 1785. 

My dear Friend—. . . I communicate the following 
anecdote at your mother’s instance, who will suffer no 
part of my praise to be sunk in oblivion. A certain 
Lord Archibald Hamilton has hired the house of Mr. 
Small at Clifton, in our neighbourhood, for a hunting 
seat. There he lives at present with his wife and 
daughter. They are an exemplary family in some 
respects, and I believe an amiable one in all. The 
Rev. Mr. Jones, the curate of that parish, who often 
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dines with them by invitation on a Sunday, recom- 
mended my volume to their reading ; and his lordship, 
after having perused a part of it, expressed to the said 
Mr. Jones an ardent desire to be acquainted with the 
author, from motives which my great modesty will not 
suffer me to particularize. Mr. Jones, however, like 
a wise man, informed his lordship, that for certain 
special reasons and causes I had declined going into 
company for many years, and that therefore he must 
not hope for my acquaintance. His lordship most 
civilly subjoined that he was very sorry for it. 

‘And is that all?’ say you. Now, were I to hear 
you say so, I should look foolish and say—‘ Yes.’—But 
having you at a distance, I snap my fingers at you, and 
say—‘ No, that is not all.—Mr. Teedon, who favours 
us now and then with his company in an evening, as 
usual, was not long since discoursing with that eloquence 
which is so peculiar to himself, on the many providential 
interpositions that had taken place in his favour. ‘He 
had wished for many things (he said), which, at the 
time when he formed those wishes, seemed distant and 
improbable, some of them indeed impossible. Among 
other wishes that he had indulged, one was, that he 
might be connected with men of genius and ability ;— 
and in my connexion with this worthy gentleman (said 
he, turning to me), that wish, I am sure, is amply 
gratified.” You may suppose that I felt the sweat 
gush out upon my forehead, when I heard this speech ; 
and if you do, you will not be at all mistaken. So 
much was I delighted with the delicacy of that 
incense, 

Thus far I proceeded easily enough ; and here I laid 
down my pen, and spent some minutes in recollection, 
endeavouring to find some subject with which I might 
fill the little blank that remains. But none presents 
itself. Farewell therefore, and remember those who 
are mindful of you ! 

Present our love to all your comfortable fireside, 
and believe me ever most affectionately yours, 
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To rue Rey. Jonn Newron 


Olney, Feb. 19, 1785. 


My dear Friend—. . . Mr. Teedon has just left us. 
He came to exhibit to us a specimen of his kinsman’s 
skill in the art of bookbinding. The book on which 
he had exercised his ingenuity was your Life. You 
did not, indeed, make a very splendid appearance ; 
but, considering that you were dressed by an untaught 
artificer, and that it was his first attempt, you had no 
cause to be dissatisfied. The young man has evidently 
the possession of talents, by which he might shine both 
for the benefit of others and for his own, did not his 
situation smother him. He can make a dulcimer, tune 
it, play upon it, and with common advantages would 
undoubtedly have been able to make an harpsichord. 
But, unfortunately, he lives where neither the one nor 
the other are at all in vogue. He can convert the 
shell of a cocoa-nut into a decent drinking-cup ; but 
when he has done, he must either fill it at the pump, 
or use it merely as an ornament of his own mantle-tree. 
In like manner, he can bind a book; but if he would 
have books to bind, he must either make them or buy 
them, for we have few or no literati at Olney. Some 
men have talents with which they do mischief; and 
others have talents with which, if they do no mischief 
to others, at least they can do but little good to them- 
selves. They are, however, always a blessing, unless 
by our own folly we make them a curse ; for if we 
cannot turn them to a lucrative account, they may 
however furnish us, at many a dull season, with the 
means of innocent amusement. Such is the use that 
Mr. Killingworth makes of his ; and this evening we 
have, I think, made him happy, having furnished him 
with two octavo volumes, in which the principles and 
practice of all ingenious arts are inculcated and ex- 
plained. I make little doubt that, by the half of 
it, he will in time be able to perform many feats for 
which he will never be one farthing the richer, but by 
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which, nevertheless, himself and his kin will be much 
diverted. 

How much better is he employed than a neighbour 
of ours has been for many years, whose sole occupa- 
tion, although he too is naturally ingenious, has 
centred in filling his glass and emptying it. He is 
neither unknown nor much known to you, but you re- 
member him by the name of Geary Ball. He is now 
languishing in a dropsy, and, in the prime of life, 
labouring under all the infirmities of age. He solaces 
himself, I am told, with the recollection of somewhat 
that passed in his experience many years ago, which, 
although it has been followed by no better fruits than 
will grow at an alehouse, he dignifies with the name of 
Conversion. Sows are so converted when they are 
washed, and give the same evidence of an unchanged 
nature by returning to the mire. Mr. Perry, whose 
daughter he married, often visits him, but declares 
that of all the insensibles he ever saw, poor Geary is 
the most completely stupid. So long as he was able to 
crawl into the street, his journey was to the Royal Oak 
and home again ; and so punctuab were we both, I in 
cleaning my teeth at my window, and he in drinking 
his dram at the same time, that I seldom failed to 
observe him. But both his legs are now blistered, 
and refuse to assist him in poisoning himself any 
longer. ... Wa. Cowper. 


To rHe Rev. Jonn Newron 
March 19, 1785. 

My dear Friend—You will wonder, no doubt, when 
I tell you that I write upon a card-table; and will be 
still more surprised when I add, that we breakfast, 
dine, sup, upon a card-table. In short, it serves all 
purposes, except the only one for which it was origin- 
ally designed. The solution of this mystery shall 
follow, lest it should run in your head at a wrong 
time, and should puzzle you, perhaps, when you are 
on the point of ascending your pulpit: for I have 
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heard you say, that at such seasons your mind is often 
troubled with impertinent intrusions. The round table, 
which we formerly had in use, was unequal to the 
pressure of my superincumbent breast and elbows. 
When I wrote upon it, it creaked and tilted, and, by 
a variety of inconvenient tricks, disturbed the process. 
The fly-table was too slight and too small; the square 
dining-table, too heavy and too large, occupying, when 
its leaves were spread, almost the whole parlour; and 
the sideboard-table, having its station at too great a 
distance from the fire, and not being easily shifted out 
of its place and into it again, by reason of its size, was 
equally unfit for my purpose. The card-table, there- 
fore, which had for sixteen years been banished as 
mere lumber; the card-talile, which is covered with 
green baize, and is, therefore, preferable to any other 
that has a slippery surface ; the card-table, that stands 
firm and never totters,—is advanced to the honour of 
assisting me upon my scribbling occasions ; and, because 
we choose to avoid the trouble of making frequent 
changes in the position of our household furniture, 
proves equally serviceable upon all others. It has cost 
us now and then the downfall of a glass: for, when 
covered with a tablecloth, the fish-ponds are not easily 
discerned ; and not being seen, are sometimes as little 
thought of. But having numerous good qualities 
which abundantly compensate that single incon- 
venience, we spill upon it our coffee, our wine, and 
our ale, without murmuring, and resolve that it shall 
be our table still, to the exclusion of all others. Not 
to be tedious, I will add but one more circumstance 
upon the subject, and that only because it will impress 
upon you, as much as anything that I have said, a 
sense of the value we set upon its escritorial capacity. 
Parched and penetrated on one side by the heat of the 
fire, it has opened into a large fissure, which pervades 
not the moulding of it only, but the very substance of 
the plank. At the mouth of this aperture, a sharp 
splinter presents itself, which, as sure as it comes in 
contact with a gown or an apron, tearsit. It happens, 
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unfortunately, to be on that side of this excellent and 
never-to-be-forgotten table which Mrs. Unwin sweeps 
with her apparel, almost as often as she rises from her 
chair. The consequences need not, to use the fashion- 
able phrase, be given in detail: but the needle sets all 
to rights ; and the card-table still holds possession of 
its functions without a rival. .. . 

One of our most favourite walks is spoiled. The 
Spinney is cut down to the stumps: even the lilacs 
and the syringas, to the stumps. Little did I think 
(though indeed I might have thought it), that the trees 
which screened me from the sun last summer would 
this winter be‘employed in roasting potatoes and_boil- 
ing tea-kettles for the poor of Olney. But so it has 
proved ; and we ourselves have, at this moment, more 
than two wagon loads of them in our wood-loft. 


Such various services can trees perform ; 
Whom once they screen’d from heat, in time they warm. ... 


I am yours, my dear Friend, as usual, 
Wm. Cowrer. 


To THE Rey. Jonn Newron 


April 22, 1785. 

My dear Friend—When I received your account of 
the great celebrity of John Gilpin, I felt myself both 
flattered and grieved. Being man, and having in my 
composition all the ingredients of which other men 
are made, and vanity among the rest, it pleased me to 
reflect that I was on a sudden become so famous, and 
that all the world was: busy inquiring after me: but 
the next moment, recollecting my former self, and 
that thirteen years ago, as harmless as John’s history 
is, I should not then have written it, my spirits sank, 
and I was ashamed of my success. Your letter was 
followed the next post by one from Mr. Unwin. You 
tell me that I am rivalled by Mrs. Bellamy ; and he, 
that I have a competitor for fame, not less formidable, 
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in the Learned Pig. Alas! what is an author’s popu- 
larity worth, in a world that can suffer a prostitute 
on one side, and a pig on the other, to eclipse his 
brightest glories? I am therefore sufficiently humbled 
by these considerations ; and unless I should hereafter 
be ordained to engross the public attention by means 
more magnificent than a song, am persuaded that I 
shall suffer no real detriment by their applause. I 
have produced many things, under the influence of 
despair, which hope would not have permitted to 
spring. But if the soil of that melancholy, in which 
I have walked so long, has thrown up here and there 
an unprofitable fungus, it is well, at least, that it is 
not chargeable with having brought forth poison. 
Like you, I see, or think I can see, that Gilpin may 
have his use. Causes, in appearance trivial, produce 
often the most beneficial consequences; and perhaps 
my volumes may now travel to a distance, which, if 
they had not been ushered into the world by that 
notable horseman, they would never have reached. 

I hope that neither the master of St. Paul’s or any 
other school, who may have commenced my admirer 
on John’s account, will write to me for such a reason ; 
yet a little while, and if they have laughed with me, 
their note will be changed, and perhaps they will 
revile me. Tirocinium is no friend of theirs, on the 
contrary, if it have the effect I wish it to have, it will 
prove much their enemy; for it gives no quarter to 
modern pedagogues, but finding them all alike guilty 
of supineness and neglect in the affair of morals, con- 
demns them, both schoolmasters and heads of colleges, 
without distinction. Our temper differs somewhat from 
that of the ancient Jews. ‘They would neither dance 
nor weep. We indeed weep not, if a man mourn unto 
us; but I must needs say, that, if he pipe, we seem 
disposed to dance with the greatest alacrity. I ought 
to tell you that this remark has a reference to John 
Gilpin, otherwise having been jumbled a little out of 
its place you might be at a loss for the explication.— 
Yours, W. 
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To tHe Rey. Wituiam Unwin 
April 30, 1785. 

My dear Friend— ... You mention Bensley. 1 
formerly knew the man you mention, but his elder 
brother much better. We were schoolfellows, and he 
was one of a club of seven Westminster men, to 
which I belonged, who dined together every Thursday. 
Should it please God to give me ability to perform the 
poet’s part to some purpose, many whom I once called 
friends, but who have since treated me with a most 
magnificent indifference, will be ready to take me by 
the hand again, and some, whom I never held in that 
estimation, will, like Bensley (who was but a boy 
when I left London), boast of a connexion with me 
which they never had. Had I the virtues, and graces, 
and accomplishments of St. Paul himself, I might have 
them at Olney, and nobody would care a button about 
me, yourself and one or two more excepted. Fame 
begets favour; and one talent, if it be rubbed a little 
bright by use and practice, will procure a man more 
friends than a thousand virtues. Dr. Johnson, I 
remember, in the life of one of our poets (1 believe 
of Savage), says, that he retired from the world, 
flattering himself that he should be regretted. But 
the world never missed him. I think his observation 
upon it is, that the vacancy made by the retreat of any 
individual is soon filled up; that a man may always 
be obscure, if he chooses to be so; and that he, who 
neglects the world, will be by the world neglected. 

Your mother and I walked yesterday in the Wilder- 
ness. As we entered the gate, a glimpse of something 
white, contained in a little hole in the gate-post, 
caught my eye. I looked again, and discovered a 
bird’s nest, with two tiny eggs init. By and by they 
will be fledged, and tailed, and get wing-feathers, and 
fly. My case is somewhat similar to that of the parent 
bird. My nest is in a little nook. Here 1 brood and 
hatch, and in due time my progeny takes wing and 
whistles. 
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We wait for the time of your coming with pleasant 
expectation.—Yours truly, W. C. 


To rue Rey. Joun Newton 


June 4, 1785. 

My dear Friend— . . . We have lately been well 
taken in, to speak in the jockey phrase, or to speak 
more classically, duped and imposed upon. A certain 
short man with a rosy round face, and a protuberant 
belly, calling himself Mr. Crawford, minister of a 
dissenting congregation in the Borough, attended us 
one day last week with a petition from his church for 
assistance towards payment of a debt incurred by 
rebuilding their meeting-house. Mrs. Unwin received 
him in the parlour. I was in the garden and was 
called in. Notwithstanding that physiognomy has, by 
the ingenious Mr. Lavater, been at length improved 
into a science, yet having never made it my particular 
study, I am with reason apt to distrust my own skill 
in the interpretation of features. On this occasion, 
however, a better opinion of my proficiency would 
have been advantageous to myself, and I should have 
done the object of it no wrong, The moment I saw 
him, something seemed to say to me, ‘That fellow is 
a rascal!’ I rejected the information, to which had 
I given due credit, I should have saved five shillings. 
From this place he went to Towcester, gleaning how- 
ever all that he could get at Wellingborough, and at 
other places by the way. At Towcester, a little on 
this side of the town, he was seen by Mr. Shepherd, 
a dissenting minister of that place, leading a female 
companion into a wood at’no great distance from the 
road, whom he saw him pick up as he went. Arriving 
not long after in the town of Towcester, he began 
immediately to exercise his petitioning talents, and 
calling in the first place upon Mr. Shepherd, was of 
course not a little surprised to find that he en- 
countered, in that gentleman, an eye-witness of his 
shame. He denied the charge at first, but at length, 
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being hard pushed, confessed it, and had the impu- 
dence to plead the festivity of the season in his excuse, 
it being fair-time at Towcester, and the road con- 
sequently abounding with objects of temptation. He 
had drank, he said, a little too freely, and was there- 
fore not sufficiently on his guard. Mr. Scott received 
this narrative from Mr. Shepherd, and I from Mr. 
Scott. The report of his offence flying before him, 
and meeting him in every place, his harvest in this 
part of the world at least was over. Accordingly he 
found it necessary to return. In his way to town, he 
passed again through Olney, not suspecting that his 
ill-savour had been wafted this way also. Mr. Wilson 
saw him, and as soon as he could followed him, over- 
took him upon the bridge, related to him what he had 
heard, and begged him, if he had the means of justi- 
fication in his power, and valued either his own 
character, or the Gospel that he preached (for he 
had preached at Olney), to return and clear himself. 
He answered, that he valued his character highly, but 
that he had left some clean linen at Newport, and it 
was indispensably necessary that he should inquire 
after it. In vain Mr. Wilson assured him that a clear 
character was of more importance than a clean shirt; 
he persisted in his purpose, promising to return and 
to exculpate himself either in the evening or the next 
morning. But unhappily some other very important 
hindrance intervened, and he never came.—I have 
told you this long story, merely to guard you against 
such a vagrant, should he come in your way, which I 
thought not impossible. It is true, however (for 
inquiry has been made), that he is a minister, that 
he ministers in the Borough, and that his meeting- 
house has been rebuilt. . . .—Yours, my dear Friend, 
with much affection, i 


To Master Joun Unwin 
June 12, 1785. 
John, once the Little, but now almost the Great, 
and promising to be altogether such in time, make 
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yourself master of the J/iad and of the Odyssey as soon 
as you can, and then you will be master of two of the 
finest poems that ever were composed by man, and 
composed in the finest language that ever man uttered. 
All languages of which I know anything are gibberish 
compared with Greek. Wm. C. 


To Josepn Huir1z, Ese. 
June 25, 1785. 


My dear Friend—I write in a nook that I call my 
Boudoir. It is a summer-house not much bigger than 
a sedan chair, the door of which opens into the 
garden, that is now crowded with pinks, roses, and 
honeysuckles, and the window into my neighbour’s 
orchard. It formerly served an apothecary, now dead, 
as a smoking-room ; and under my feet is a trap-door, 
which once covered a hole in the ground, where he 
kept his bottles. At present, however, it is dedicated 
to sublimer uses. Having lined it with garden mats, 
and furnished it with a table and two chairs, here | 
write all that I write in summer-time, whether to my 
friends, or to the public. It is secure from all noise, 
and refuge from all intrusion; for intruders sometimes 
trouble me in the winter evenings at Olney. But 
(thanks to my Boudoir !) I can now hide myself from 
them. A poet’s retreat is sacred. They acknowledge 
the truth of that proposition, and never presume to 
violate it... . W iG, 


To tHe Rey. Joun NewrTon 
July 9, 1785. 


My dear Friend— . . . I told you, I believe, that 
the Spinney has been cut down; and, though it may 
seem sufficient to have mentioned such an occurrence 
once, I cannot help recurring to the melancholy 
theme. Last night, at near nine o'clock, we entered 
it for the first time this summer. We had not 
walked many yards in it, before we perceived that 
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this pleasant retreat is destined never to be a pleasant 
retreat again. In one more year, the whole will be a 
thicket. That which was once the serpentine walk 
is now in a state of transformation, and is already 
become as woody as the rest. Poplars and elms 
without number are springing in the turf. They are 
now as high as the knee. Before the summer is 
ended, they will be twice as high ; and the growth of 
another season will make them trees. It will then be 
impossible for any but a sportsman and his dog to 
penetrate it. The desolation of the whole scene is 
such, that it sunk our spirits. The ponds are dry. 
The circular one, in front of the hermitage, is filled 
with flags and rushes ; so that, if it contains any water, 
not a drop is visible. The weeping willow at the side 
of it, the only ornamental plant that has escaped the 
axe, is dead. The ivy and the moss, with which the 
hermitage was lined, are torn away; and the very 
mats that covered the benches have been stripped off, 
rent in tatters, and trodden under foot. So farewell, 
Spinney; I have promised myself that I will never 
enter it again. We have both prayed in it: you for 
me, and | for you. But it is desecrated from this 
time forth, and the voice of prayer will be heard in 
it no more. ‘The fate of it in this respect, however 
deplorable, is not peculiar. The spot where Jacob 
anointed his pillar, and, which is more apposite, the 
spot once honoured with the presence of Him who 
dwelt in the bush, have long since suffered similar 
disgrace, and are become common ground. . . .— 
Yours, Wa. Cowper. 


To rae Rev. Wiir1am Unwin 
July 27, 1785. 
My dear William— . . . You had been gone two 
days when a violent thunderstorm came over us. I 
was passing out of the parlour into the hall, with 
Mungo at my heels, when a flash seemed to fill the 
room with fire. In the same instant came the clap, 
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so that the explosion was (I suppose) perpendicular 
to the roof. Mungo’s courage upon the tremendous 
occasion constrained me to smile, in spite of the 
solemn impression that such an event never fails to 
affect me with;—the moment that he heard the 
thunder (which was like the burst of a great gun), with 
a wrinkled forehead, and with eyes directed to the 
ceiling, whence the sound seemed to proceed, he 
barked; but he barked exactly in concert with the 
thunder. It thundered once, and he barked once; 
and so precisely in the very instant when the thunder 
happened, that both sounds seemed to begin and to 
end together. Some dogs will clap their tails close, 
and sneak into a corner, at such a time, but Mungo, it 
seems, is of a more fearless family. A house at no 
great distance from ours was the mark to which the 
lightning was directed ; it knocked down the chimney, 
split the building, and carried away the corner of the 
next house, in which lay a fellow drunk, and asleep 
upon his bed ;—it roused and terrified him, and he 
promises to get drunk no more; but I have seen a 
woeful end of many such conversions. 1 remember 
but one such storm at Olney since I have known the 
place ; and I am glad that it did not happen two days 
sooner for the sake of the ladies, who would prob- 
ably, one of them at least, have been alarmed by 
itepeh 2 

Be not sorry that your love of Christ was excited in 
you by a picture. Could a dog or a cat suggest to me 
the thought that Christ is precious, I would not despise 
that thought because a dog or cat suggested it. The 
meanness of the instrument cannot debase the noble- 
ness of the principle. He that kneels before a picture 
of Christ, is an idolater; but he in whose heart the 
sight of such a picture kindles a warm remembrance of 
the Saviour’s sufferings, must be a Christian. Suppose 
that I dream, as Gardiner did, that Christ walks before 
me, that He turns and smiles upon me, and fills my 
soul with ineffable love and joy: will a man tell me 
that I am deceived, that I ought not to love or rejoice 
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in Him for such a reason, because a dream is merely a 
picture drawn upon the imagination? I hold not with 
such divinity. To love Christ is the greatest dignity 
of man, be that affection wrought in him how it 
may. . . .—Yours ever, W. -G) 


To rue Rey. Jonn Newron 
Sept. 24, 1785. 

My dear Friend— . . . I remember Southampton 
well, having spent much time there; but though I 
was young, and had no objections on the score of con- 
science either to dancing or cards, I never was in the 
assembly-room in my life. I never was fond of com- 
pany, and especially disliked it in the country. <A 
walk to Netley Abbey, or to Freemantle, or to Red- 
bridge, or a book by the fireside, had always more 
charms for me than any other amusement that the 
place afforded. 1 was hed a sailor, and being of Sir 
Thomas Hesketh’s party, who was himself born one, 
was often pressed into the service. But though I gave 
myself an air, and wore trousers, I had no genuine 
right to that honour, disliking much to be occupied in 
great waters, unless in the finest weather. How they 
contrive to elude the wearisomeness that attends a sea 
life, who take long voyages, you know better than I ; 
but for my own part, I seldom have sailed so far as 
from Hampton river to Portsmouth, without feeling 
the confinement irksome, and sometimes to a degree 
that was almost insupportable. There is a certain 
erverseness, of which I believe all men have a share, 
ut of which no man has a larger share than I ;—I 
mean that temper, or humour, or whatever it is to be 
called, that indisposes us to a situation, though not 
unpleasant in itself, merely because we cannot get out 
of it. I could not endure the room in which I now 
write, were I conscious that the door were locked. In 
less than five minutes I should feel myself a prisoner, 
though I can spend hours in it, under an assurance 
that I may leave it when I please, without experiencing 
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any tedium at all. It was for this reason, I suppose, 
that the yacht was always disagreeable to me. Could 
I have stepped out of it into a corn-field or a garden, 
I should have liked it well enough; but being sur- 
rounded with water, I was as much confined in it as if 
I had been surrounded by fire, and did not find that 
it made me any adequate compensation for such an 
abridgement of my liberty. I make little doubt but 
Noah was glad when he was enlarged from the ark ; 
and we are sure that Jonah was, when he came out of 
the fish ; and so was I to escape from the good sloop, 
the Harriet. 

In my last, I wrote you word that Mr. Perry was 
given over by his friends, and pronounced a dead man 
by his physician. Just when I had reached the end of 
the foregoing paragraph, he came in. His errand 
hither was to bring two letters, which I enclose; one 
is to yourself, in which he will give you, I doubt not, 
such an account both of his body and mind, as will 
make all that I might say upon those subjects super- 
fluous. The only consequences of his illness seem to 
be, that he looks a little pale, and that though always 
a most excellent man, he is still more angelic than he 
was. Illness sanctified is better than health. But I 
know a man who has been a sufferer by a worse illness 
than his, almost these fourteen years, and who at 
present is only the worse for it. . . .—Believe me, 
my dear Friend, with true affection, yours, ih 


To Lapy Heskeru 
Oct. 12, 1785. 


My dear Cousin—It is no new thing with you to 
give pleasure ; but I will venture to say, that you do 
not often give more than you gave me this morning. 
When I came down to breakfast, and found upon the 
table a letter franked by my uncle, and when opening 
that frank I found that it contained a letter from you, 
I said within myself: ‘This is just as it should be, 
We are all grown young again, and the days that I 
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thought I should see no more are actually returned.’ 
You perceive, therefore, that you judged well when 
you conjectured that a line from you would not be 
disagreeable to me. It could not be otherwise than, 
as in fact it proved, a most agreeable surprise, for I 
can truly boast of an affection for you, that neither 
years, nor interrupted intercourse, have at all abated. 
I need only Pevelleck how much I valued you onee, 
and with how much cause, immediately to feel a 
revival of the same value: if that can be said to 
revive, which at the most has only been dormant for 
want of employment, but I slander it when I say that 
it has slept. A thousand times have I recollected a 
thousand scenes, in which our two selves have formed 
the whole of the drama, with the greatest pleasure ; at 
times, too, when I had no reason to suppose that I 
should ever hear from you again. I have laughed 
with you at the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, which 
afforded us, as you well know, a fund of merriment 
that deserves never to be forgot. I have walked with 
you to Netley Abbey, and have scrambled with you 
over hedges in every direction, and many other feats 
we have performed together, upon the field of my 
remembrance, and all within these few years. Should 
I say within this twelvemonth, I should not transgress 
the truth. The hours that I have spent with you were 
among the pleasantest of my former days, and are 
therefore chronicled in my mind so deeply, as to feel 
no erasure. Neither do | forget my poor friend, Sir 
Thomas. I should remember him, indeed, at any rate, 
on account of his personal kindness to myself; but the 
last testimony that he gave of his regard for you 
endears him to me still more. With his uncommon 
understanding (for with many peculiarities he had 
more sense than any of his acquaintance), and with 
his generous sensibilities, it was hardly possible that 
he should not distinguish you as he has done. As it 
was the last, so it was the best proof that he could 
give, of a judgement that never deceived him, when 
he would allow himself leisure to consult it. 
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You say that you have often heard of me: that 
puzzles me. I cannot imagine from what quarter, but 
it isno matter. I must tell you, however, my Cousin, 
that your information has been a little defective. That 
I am happy in my situation is true; I live, and have 
lived these twenty years, with Mrs. Unwin, to whose 
affectionate care of me, during the far greater part of 
that time, it is, under Providence, owing that I live at 
all. But I do not account myself happy in having 
been for thirteen of those years in a state of mind that 
has made all that care and attention necessary; an 
attention, and a care, that have injured her health, 
and which, had she not been uncommouly supported, 
must have brought her to the grave. But I will pass 
to another subject; it would be cruel to particularize 
only to give pain, neither would I by any means give 
a sable hue to the first letter of a correspondence so 
unexpectedly renewed. 

I am delighted with what you tell me of my uncle’s 
good health. To enjoy any measure of cheerfulness 
at so late a day is much; but to have that late day 
enlivened with the vivacity of youth, is much more, 
and in these postdiluvian times a rarity indeed. 
Happy, for the most part, are parents who have 
daughters. Daughters are not apt to outlive their 
natural affections, which a son has generally survived, 
even before his boyish years are expired. I rejoice 
particularly in my uncle’s felicity, who has three 
female descendants from his little person, who leave 
him nothing to wish for upon that head. 

"My dear Cousin, dejection of spirits, which, I sup- 
pose, may have prevented many a man from becoming 
an author, made me one. I find constant employment 
necessary, and therefore take care to be constantly 
employed. Manual occupations do not engage the 
mind sufficiently, as I know by experience, having 
tried many. But composition, especially of verse, 
absorbs it wholly. I write, therefore, generally, three 
hours in a morning, and in the evening I transcribe. 
I read also, but less than I write, for I must have 
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bodily exercise, and therefore never pass a day with- 
out it. 3 

You ask me where I have been, this summer. I 
answer at Olney. Should you ask me where I spent 
the last seventeen summers, I should still answer, at 
Olney. Aye, and the winters also; I have seldom left 
it, and except when I attended my brother in his last 
illness, never I believe a fortnight together. 

Adieu, my beloved Cousin, I shall not always be 
thus nimble in reply, but shall always have great 
pleasure in answering you when I can.—Yours, my 
dear Friend and Cousin, Wiig 


To THe Rey. Joun NeEwTon 


Oct. 16, 1785. 


My dear Friend—To have sent a child to heaven isa 
great honour and a great blessing, and your feelings 
on such an occasion may well be such as render you 
rather an object of congratulation than of condolence. 
And were it otherwise, yet, having yourself free access 
to all the sources of genuine consolation, I feel that it 
would be little better than impertinence in me to sug- 
gest any. An escape from a life of suffering to a life 
of happiness and glory, is such a deliverance as leaves 
no room for the sorrow of survivors, unless they sorrow 
for themselves. We cannot, indeed, lose what we love 
without regretting it; but a Christian is in possession 
of such alleviations of that regret, as the world knows 
nothing of. Their beloveds, when they die, go they 
know not whither ; and if they suppose them, as they 
generally do, in a state of happiness, they have yet but 
an indifferent prospect of joining them in that state 
hereafter. But it is not so with you. You both know 
whither your beloved is gone, and you know that you 
shall follow her; and you know also that in the mean- 
time she is incomparably happier. than yourself. . . 
—Sincerely yours, W.. C. 
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To THe Rev. Wititiam Unwin 

Oct. 22, 1785. 
My dear William— . . . I perfectly approve of your 
course with John. The most entertaining books are 
the best to begin with, and none in the world, so far 
as entertainment is concerned, deserves the preference 
to Homer. Neither do I know that there is anywhere 
to be found Greek of easier construction,— poetical 
Greek I mean ; and as for prose, I should recommend 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. That also is a most amusing 
narrative, and ten times easier to understand than the 
crabbed epigrams and scribblements of the minor poets, 
that are generally put into the hands of boys. I took 
particular notice of the neatness of John’s Greek 
character, which (let me tell you) deserves its share 
of commendation ; for to write the language legibly is 
not the lot of every man who can read it. Witness 

myself for one... . Wee: 


To tHe Rev. Joun Newton 
Nov. 5, 1785. 

My dear Friend— . . . The vanity of human attain- 
ments was never so conspicuously exemplified as in the 
present day. The sagacious moderns make discoveries, 
which, how useful they may prove to themselves I 
know not; certainly they do no honour to the 
ancients. Homer and Virgil have enjoyed (if the 
dead have any enjoyments) an unrivalled reputation 
as poets through a long succession of ages: but it is 
now shrewdly suspected that Homer did not compose 
the poems for which he has been so long applauded ; 
and it is even asserted by a certain Robert Heron, 
Esq., that Virgil never wrote a line worth reading. 
He is a pitiful plagiary; he is a servile imitator, a 
bungler in his Dai and has not a thought in his 
whole work that will bear examination. In short, he 
is anything but what the literati for two thousand 
years have taken him to be—a man of genius, and a 
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fine writer. I fear that Homer’s case is desperate. 
After the lapse of so many generations, it would be 
a difficult matter to elucidate a question which time 
and modern ingenuity together combine to puzzle. 
And I suppose that it were in vain for an honest 
plain man to inquire, ‘If Homer did not write the 
liad and the Odyssey, who did?’ The answer would 
undoubtedly be, ‘It is no matter; he did not: which 
is all that I undertook to prove.’ For Virgil, however, 
there still remains some consolation. The very same 
Mr. Heron, who finds no beauties in the Aeneid, dis- 
covers not a single instance of the sublime in Scripture. 
Particularly, he says, speaking of the Prophets, that 
Ezekiel, although the filthiest of all writers, is the 
best of them. He, therefore, being the first of the 
learned who has reprobated even the style of the 
Scriptures, may possibly make the fewer proselytes to 
his judgement of a heathen writer. For my own part, 
at least, had I been accustomed to doubt whether the 
Aeneid were a noble composition or not, this gentleman 
would at once have decided the question for me; and 
I should have been immediately assured, that a work 
must necessarily abound in beauties that had the hap- 
piness to displease a censurer of the Word of God. 
What enterprises will not an inordinate passion for 
fame suggest? It prompted one man to fire the 
Temple of Ephesus; another, to fling himself into a 
volcano ; and now has induced this wicked and unfor- 
tunate squire either to deny his own feelings, or to 
publish to all the world that he has no feelings at all. 
This being the fifth of November, is the worst of all 
days in the year for letter-writing. Continually called 
upon to remember the bonfire, one is apt to forget 
everything else. The boys at Olney have likewise a 
very entertaining sport, which commences annually 
upon this day: they call it Hockey ; and it consists in 
dashing each other with mud, and the windows also, 
so that I am forced to rise now and then, and to 
threaten them with a horsewhip, to preserve our own. 
We know that the Roman boys whipped tops, trundled 
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the hoop, and played at tennis; but I believe we 
nowhere read that they delighted in these filthy asper- 
sions : I am inclined, therefore, to give to the slovenly 
but ingenious youths of Olney full credit for the 
invention. It will be well if the Sunday school may 
civilize them to a taste for more refined amusements. 
That measure is so far in forwardness that a subscrip- 
tion is made; but it amounts, I am told, to no more 
than nineteen pounds; a feeble beginning, which, as 
taxes are continually growing, promises no long dura- 
tion, . . .—Yours, my dear Friend, W. C. 


To Lapy Heskeru 
Olney, Nov. 9, 1785. 

My dearest Cousin—Whose last most affectionate 
letter has run in my head ever since I received it, and 
which I now sit down to answer two days sooner than 
the post will serve me; I thank you for it, and with a 
warmth for which I-am sure you will give me credit, 
though I do not spend many words in describing it. 
Ido not seek new friends, not being altogether sure 
that I should find them, but have unspeakable pleasure 
in being still beloved by an old one. I hope that now 
our correspondence has suffered its last interruption, 
and that we shall go down together to the grave, 
chatting and chirping as merrily as such a scene of 
things as this will permit. 

Iam happy that my poems have pleased you. My 
volume has afforded me no such pleasure at any time, 
either while I was writing it, or since its publication, 
as I have derived from yours and my uncle’s opinion 
of it. I make certain allowances for partiality, and 
for that peculiar quickness of taste, with which you 
both relish what you like, and after all drawbacks upon 
those accounts duly made, find myself rich in the 
measure of your approbation that still remains. But 
above all, I honour John Gilpin, since it was he who 
first encouraged you to write. I made him on purpose 
to laugh at, and he served his purpose well; but | am 
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now in debt to him for a more valuable acquisition 
than all the laughter in the world amounts to, the 
recovery of my intercourse with you, which is to me 
inestimable. My benevolent and generous Cousin, 
when J was once asked if I wanted anything, and 
given delicately to understand that the inquirer was 
ready to supply all my occasions, I thankfully and 
civilly, but positively, declined the favour. I neither 
suffer, nor have suffered, any such inconveniences as I 
had not much rather endure than come under obliga- 
tions of that sort to a person comparatively with your- 
self a stranger tome. But to you I answer otherwise. 
I know you thoroughly, and the liberality of your 
disposition, and have that consummate confidence in 
the sincerity of your wish to serve me, that delivers 
me from all awkward constraint, and from all fear of 
trespassing by acceptance. To you, therefore, I reply, 
yes. Whensoever, and whatsoever, and in what 
manner-soever you please; and add moreover, that 
my affection for the giver is such-as will increase to 
me tenfold the satisfaction that I shall have in receiv- 
ing. It is necessary, however, that I should let you 
a little into the state of my finances, that you may not 
suppose them more narrowly circumscribed than they 
are. Since Mrs. Unwin and I have lived at Olney, we 
have had but one purse, although during the whole of 
that time, till lately, her income was nearly double 
mine. Her revenues indeed are now in some measure 
reduced, and do not much exceed my own; the worst 
consequence of this is, that we are forced to deny our- 
selves some things which hitherto we have been better 
able to afford, but they are such things as neither life, 
nor the well-being of life, depend upon. My own 
income has been better than it is, but when it was 
best, it would not have enabled me to live as my con- 
nexions demanded that I should, had it not been 
combined with a better than itself, at least at this end 
of the kingdom. Of this I had full proof during three 
months that I spent in lodgings at Huntingdon, in 
which time by the help of good management, and a 
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clear notion of economical matters, I contrived to 
spend the income of a twelvemonth. Now, my beloved 
Cousin, you are in possession of the whole case as it 
stands. Strain no points to your own inconvenience 
or hurt, for there is no need of it, but indulge yourself 
in communicating (no matter what) that you can spare 
without missing it, since by so doing you will be sure 
to add to the comforts of my life one of the sweetest 
that I can enjoy—a token and proof of your affection. 
I cannot believe but that I should know you, not- 
withstanding all that time may have done: there is 
not a feature of your face, could I meet it upon the 
road, by itself, that I should not instantly recollect. 
I should say, that is my Cousin’s nose, or those are her 
lips and her chin, and no woman upon earth can claim 
them but herself. As for me, I am avery smart youth 
of my years; I am not indeed grown grey so much as 
lam grown bald. No matter: there was more hair 
in the world than ever had the honour to belong to 
me; accordingly having found just enough to curl a 
little at my ears, and to intermix with a little of my 
own, that still hangs behind, I appear, if you see me 
in an afternoon, to have a very decent head-dress, not 
easily distinguished from my natural growth, which 
being worn with a small bag, and a black riband about 
my neck, continues to me the charms of my youth, 
even on the verge of age. Away with the fear of 
writing too often ! IW, 


P.S.—That the view I give you of myself may be 
complete, I add the two following items—That I am 
in debt to nobody, and that I grow fat. 


To Lapy Heskeru 
[No date} 1785. 
My dearest Cousin—I am glad that I always loved 
you as I did. It releases me from any occasion to 
suspect that my present affection for you is indebted 
for its existence to any selfish considerations. No, I 
am sure I love you disinterestedly, and for your own 
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sake, because I never thought of you with any other 
sensations than those of the truest affection, even 
while I was under the influence of a persuasion that 
I should never hear from you again. But with my 
present feelings, superadded to those that I always had 
for you, I find it no easy matter to do justice to my 
sensations. I perceive myself in a state of mind 
similar to that of the traveller, described in Pope's 
Messiah, who, as he passes through a sandy desert, 
starts at the sudden and unexpected sound of a water- 
fall. You have placed me in a situation new to me, and 
in which I feel myself somewhat puzzled how I ought 
to behave. At the same time that I would not grieve 
you, by putting a check upon your bounty, I would be 
as aera not to abuse it, as if I were a miser, and the 
question not about your money, but my own. 
Although I do not suspect that a secret to you, my 
Cousin, is any burthen, yet having maturely considered 
that point, since I wrote my last, I feel myself alto- 
gether disposed to release you from the injunction, to 
that effect, under which I laid you. I have now made 
such a progress in my translation, that I need neither 
fear that I shall stop short of the end, nor that any 
rider of Pegasus should overtake me. Therefore if at 
any time it should fall fairly in your way, or you 
should feel yourself invited to say I am so occupied, 
you have my poetship’s free permission. Dr. Johnson 
read, and recommended my first volume. 
W.2G; 


To tHe Rey. Water Bacot 


Nov. 9, 1785. 

My dear Friend—You desired me to return your 
good brother the bishop’s charge as soon as I con- 
veniently could, and the weather having forbidden us 
to hope for the pleasure of seeing you, and Mrs. Bagot 
with you, this morning, I return it now, lest, as you 
told me that your stay in this country would be short, 
you should be gone before it could reach you. 

I wish, as you do, that the charge in question could 
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find its way into all the parsonages in the nation. It 
is so generally applicable, and yet so pointedly enforced, 
that it deserves the most extensive spread. I find in 
it the happiest mixture of spiritual authority, the 
meekness of a Christian, and the good manners of a 
gentleman. It has convinced me, that the poet, who, 
like myself, shall take the liberty to pay the author of 
such valuable admonition a compliment, shall do at 
least as much honour to himself as to his subject.— 
Yours, W.C. 


To Lapy Hesxeru 
Olney, Nov. 28, 1785. 

My dear Cousin— . . . Fifty things present them- 
selves to me that I want to say, and while each pleads 
for the preference, they all ‘together so distract my 
choice that I hardly know with which to begin. 

I thank you, my dearest Cousin, for your medical 
advice. I have tried other wines, but never could meet 
with any that I could drink constantly but port, with- 
out being the worse for it. And with respect to the 
quantity, that is a point that habit so effectually 
decides, that after many years’ practice, a limitation to 
a certain stint becomes in a manner necessary. When 
I have drank what I always drink, I can feel that more 
would disgust me. I have, indeed, a most troublesome 
stomach, and which does not improve as I grow older. 
I have eaten nothing for some time past that it has not 
quarrelled with, from my bread and butter in the 
morning down to the egg that I generally make my 
supper. It constrains me to deny myself some things 
that I am fond of, and some that are in a degree neces- 
sary to health, or that seem to be so. Green tea 1 
have not touched these twenty years, or only to be 
poisoned by it: but bohea, which never hurts me, is 
so good a substitute, that 1 am perfectly well satistied 
upon that head. Less easy, however, do I find it to 
reconcile myself to an almost total abstinence from all 
vegetables, which yet I have been obliged to practise 
for some time. But enough, and too much by half, 
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upon a subject that shall never again engross so large 
a portion of the paper that I devote to you. 

You supposed in a former letter that Mrs. Cowper, 
of Devonshire Street, has written to me since I saw 
the rest of the family. Not so, my dear. Whatever 
intelligence she gave you concerning me, she had it 
from the Newtons, whom she visits. - Yourself was 
the last of my female relations that I saw before ] went 
to St. Albans. You do not forget, I daresay, that 
you and Sir Thomas called upon me in my chamber, 
a very few days before I took leave of London: then 
it was that I saw you last, and then it was that I said 
in my heart, upon your going out at the door, Fare- 
well! there will be no more intercourse between us 
for ever. But Providence has ordered otherwise, and 
I cannot help saying once more, how sincerely I rejoice 
that He has. It were pity that, while the same world 
holds us, we, who were in a manner brought up 
together, should not love each other to the last. We 
do, however, and we do so in spite of a long separation ; 
and although that separation should be for life, yet 
will we love each other. 

I intended to_have been very merry when I began, 
but I stumbled unawares upon a subject that made me 
otherwise ; but if I have been a little sad, yet not 
disagreeably so to myself. That you admire Mr. Pitt, 
my dear, may be, for aught I know, as you say it is, 
a very shining part of your character; but a more 
illustrious part of it, in my account, is your kindness 
and affection tome. Sweet self, you know, will always 
claim a right to be first considered, a claim which few 
people are much given to dispute. Upon the subject 
of politics you may make me just what you please. I 
am perfectly prepared to adopt all your opinions, for 
living when and as I do, it is impossible that I should 
have any decided ones of my own. My mind, there- 
fore, is as much a carte blanche in this particular as you 
can wish. Write upon it what you please. I know 
well that I honoured his father, and that I have cut 
capers before now for victories obtained under his 
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auspices; and although capering opportunities have 
become scarce since he died, yet 1 am equally ready 
even now to caper for his son when a reasonable occa- 
sion should offer. As to the King, I love and honour 
him upon aghundred accounts; and have, indeed, but 
one quarrel with him in the world; which is, that 
after having hunted a noble and beautiful animal, till 
he takes it perhaps at last in a lady’s parlour, he in a 
few days turns it up and hunts it again. When stags 
are followed by such people as generally follow them, 
it is very well: their pursuers are men who do net 
pretend to much humanity, and when they discover 
none, they are perfectly consistent with themselves ; 
but I have a far different opinion of the character of 
our King: he is a merciful man, and should therefore 
be more merciful to his beast. . . . 

My dearest Cousin, if you give me wine, there is no 
good reason wherefore you should also be at the 
expense of bottles, of which we could not possibly make 
any other use than to furnish the rack with them, 
where the cats would break them. I purpose, there- 
fore, to return the hamper charged with the same 
number that it brings, by your permission. The 
difference will be sixteen shillings in the price of the 
wine. . . . —Ever yours, Wm. C. 


P.S,—The kindness of that concern you take in the 
affairs of my stomach calls upon me to be a little more 
particular. I have tried Madeira, and find that it 
heats me in the night. Sherry I understand to be a 
creator of appetite, which I do not want. IJ am taking 
bark and steel, from which I expect much. Mine is 
merely a case of relaxation. 


To Lapy HeskreTu Nov. 80, 1785. 


My dearest Cousin—Your kindness reduces me to a 
necessity (a pleasant one, indeed), of writing all my 
letters in the same terms: always thanks,—thanks at 
the beginning, and thanks at the end. It is, however, 
I say, a pleasant employment when those thanks are 
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indeed the language of the heart: and I can truly add, 
that there is no person on earth whom I thank with so 
much affection as yourself. You insisted that I should 
give you my genuine opinion of the wine. By the way, 
it arrived without the least damage or fracture, and | 
finished the first bottle of it this very day. It is excel- 
lent, and though the wine which I had been used to 
drink was not bad, far preferable to that. The bottles 
will be in town on Saturday. I am enamoured of the 
desk and its contents before I see them. They will be 
most entirely welcome. A few years since I made Mrs. 
Unwin a present of a snuff-box—a silver one; the pur- 
chase was made in London by a friend ; it is of a size 
and form that make it more fit for masculine than 
feminine use. She therefore with pleasure accepts the 
box which you have sent,—I should say with the 
greatest pleasure. And I, discarding the leathern trunk 
that I have used so long, shall succeed to the possession 
of hers. She says, Tell Lady Hesketh that I truly 
love and honour her. Now, my Cousin, you may 
depend upon it, as a most certain truth, that these 
words from her lips are not an empty sound. I never 
in my life heard her profess a regard for any one that 
she felt not. She is not addicted to the use of such 
language upon ordinary occasions; but when she 
speaks it, speaks from the heart. She has baited me 
this many a day, even as a bear is baited, to send for 
Dr. Kerr. But, as I hinted to you upon a former 
occasion, I am as mulish as most men are, and have 
hitherto most gallantly refused ; but what is to be done 
now ?—If it were uncivil not to comply with the solici- 
tations of one lady, to be unmoved by the solicitations 
of two would prove me to be a bear indeed. I will, 
therefore, summon him to consideration of said 
stomach, and its ailments, without delay, and you shall 
know the result.—Il have read Goldsmith’s Traveller 
and his Deserted Village, and am highly pleased with 
them both, as well for the manner in which they are 
executed, as for their tendency, and the lessons that 
they inculcate. 
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Mrs, Unwin said to me a few nights since, after 
supper, ‘I have two fine fowls in feeding, and just fit 
for use ; I wonder whether I should send them to Lady 
Hesketh?’ I replied, Yes, by all means! and I will 
tell you a story that will at once convince you of the 
propriety of doing so. My brother was curate on a 
time to Mr. Fawkes, of Orpington, in Kent: it was 
when I lived in the Temple. One morning, as I was 
reading by the fireside, I heard a prodigious lumbering 
at the door. I opened it, and beheld a most rural 
figure, with very dirty boots, and a great-coat as dirty. 
Supposing that my great fame as a barrister had drawn 
upon mea client from some remote region, I desired 
him to walk in. He did so, and introduced himself to 
my acquaintance by telling me that he was the farmer 
with whom my brother lodged at Orpington. After 
this preliminary information he unbuttoned his great- 
coat, and J observed a quantity of long feathers pro- 
jected from an inside pocket. He thrust in his hand, 
and with great difficulty extracted a great fat capon. 
He then proceeded to lighten the other side of him, by 
dragging out just such another, and begged my accept- 
ance of both. I sent them to a tavern, where they 
were dressed, and I with two or three friends, whom I 
invited to the feast, found them incomparably better than 
any fowls that we had ever tasted from the London 
coops. Now, said I to Mrs. Unwin, it is likely that the 
fowls at Olney may be as good as the fowls at Orping- 
ton, therefore send them ; for it is not possible to make 


so good a use of them in any other way. .. . Adieu, 
my faithful, kind, and consolatory Friend !—Ever, ever 
yours, Wm. Cowper. 


To rHe Rey. Jonn Newron 
Dec. 3, 1785. 
My dear Friend—... I alsoam employed in writing 
narrative, but not so useful. Employment, however, 
and with the pen, is, through habit, become essential to 
my well-being ; and to produce always original poems, 
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especially of considerable length, is not so easy. For 
some weeks after I had finished The Task, and sent 
away the last sheet corrected, I was through necessity 
idle, and suffered not a little in my spirits for being so. 
One day, being in such distress of mind as was hardly 
supportable, I took up the Jdiad ; and merely to divert 
attention, and with no more preconception of what I was 
then entering upon, than I have at this moment of what 
I shall be doing this day twenty years hence, translated 
the twelve first lines of it. The same necessity press- 
ing me again, I had recourse to the same expedient, 
and translated more. Every day bringing its occasion 
for employment with it, every day consequently added 
something to the work: till at last I began to reflect 
thus:—The Jliad and Odyssey together consists of 
about forty thousand verses. ‘To translate these forty 
thousand verses will furnish me with occupation for a 
considerable time. I have already made some progress, 
and I find it a most agreeable amusement. Homer, in 
point of purity, isa most blameless writer ; and, though 
he was not an enlightened man, has interspersed many 
great and valuable truths throughout both his poems. 
In short, he is in all respects a most venerable old 
gentleman, by an acquaintance with whom no man can 
disgrace himself. The literati are all agreed to a man, 
that, although Pope has given us two pretty poems 
under Homer’s titles, there is not to be found in them 
the least portion of Homer’s spirit, nor the least resem- 
blance of his manner. I will try, therefore, whether I 
cannot copy him somewhat more happily myself. I 
have at least the advantage of Pope’s faults and failings, 
which, like so many buoys upon a dangerous coast, will 
serve me to steer by, and will make my chance for 
success more probable. These and many otherconsidera- 
tions, but especially a mind that abhorred a vacuum as 
its chief bane, impelled me so effectually to the work 
that, ere long, I mean to publish proposals for a sub- 
scription to it, having advanced so far as to be warranted 
in doing so. I have connexions, and no few such, by 
means of which I have the utmost reason to expect that 
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a brisk circulation may be procured ; and if it should 
prove a profitable enterprise, the profit will not accrue 
to a man who may be said not to want it. It is a busi- 
ness such as it will not, indeed, lie much in your way to 
promote ; but, among your numerous connexions, it is 
possible that you may know some who would sufficiently 
interest themselves in such a work to be not unwilling 
to subscribe to it. I do not mean—far be it from me— 
to put you upon making hazardous applications, where 
you might possibly incur a refusal, that would give you 
though but a moment’s pain. You know best your 
own opportunities and powers in such a cause. If you 
can do but little, [ shall esteem it much; and if you 
can do nothing, I am sure that it will not be for want 
ofawill.... 

The morning is beautiful, and tempts me forth into 
the garden. It is all the walk that I can have at this 
season, but not all the exercise. I ring a peal every 
day upon the dumb-bells.—I am, my dear Friend, most 
truly, yours and Mrs. Newton’s, Wie 


To Lapy Heskeru 
Olney, Dec. 6, 1785. 


My dear Cousin—I write not upon my desk, but about 
it. Having in vain expected it by the wagon that fol- 
lowed your letter, I again expected it by the next; and 
thinking it likely that it might arrive last night at 
Sherrington, I senta man over thither this morning, 
hoping to see him return with it; but again I am dis- 
appointed. I have felt an impatience to receive it that 
you yourself have taught me, and now think it neces- 
sary to let you know that it is not come, lest it should 
perhaps be detained in London, by the negligence of 
somebody to whom you might entrust the packing of 
it, or its carriage to the inn. : 

I shall be obliged to be more concise than I choose 
to be when I write to you, for want of time to indulge 
myself in writing more. How, will you say, can a man 
want time, who lives in the country, without business, 
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and without neighbours, who visits nobody, and who is 
visited himself so seldom? My dear, I have been at 
the races this morning, and have another letter to 
write this evening; the post sets out at seven, and 
it is now drawing near tosix. A fine day, you will say, 
for the races, and the better, no doubt, because it has 
rained continually ever since the morning. At what 
races do you suppose that I have been? I might leave 
you to guess, but loving you too well to leave you 
under the burthen of an employment that must prove 
for ever vain, I will even tell you, and keep you no 
longer in suspense. I have been at Troy, where the 
principal heroes of the J/iad have been running for 
such a prize as our jockeys would disdain to saddle a 
horse for; and yet I assure you they acquitted them- 
selves most nobly, though a keitle and a frying-pan 
were to reward their labours. 

I never answered your question concerning my strong 
partiality toa common. 1 well remember making the 
speech of which you remind me, and the very place 
where I made it was upon a common, in the neighbour- 
hood of Southampton, the name of which, however, I 
have forgot. But I perfectly recollect that I boasted 
of the sagacity that you mention just after having 
carried you over a dirty part of the road that led to it. 
My nostrils have hardly been regaled with those wild 
odours from that day to the present. We have no such 
here. If there ever were any such in this country, the 
enclosures have long since destroyed them; but we 
have a scent in the fields about Olney, that to me is 
equally agreeable, and which, even after attentive 
examination, I have never been able to account for. 
It proceeds, so far as I can find, neither from herb, nor 
tree, nor shrub: I should suppose therefore that it is 
in the soil. It is exactly the scent of amber when it 
has been rubbed hard, only more potent. I have never 
observed it except in hot weather, or in places where 
the sun shines powerfully, and from which the air is 
excluded. I had a strong poetical desire to describe it 
when I was writing the Common-scene in The Task, but 
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feared lest the infrequency of such a singular property 
in the earth, should have tempted the reader to ascribe 
it to a fanciful nose, at least to have suspected it for a 
deliberate fiction. . . . 

Mrs. Unwin (who begs to be mentioned to you with 
affectionate respect), sits knitting my stockings at my 
elbow, with a degree of industry worthy of Penelope 
herself. You will not think this an exaggeration when 
I tell you that I have not bought a pair these twenty 
years, either of thread, silk, or worsted. 

Adieu, my most beloved Cousin; if you get this 
before I have an answer to my last, let me soon have 
an answer to them both.—Truly yours, 

Wx. Cowper. 
To Lapy Hesketu Dee. 7, 1785. 

My dear Cousin—At this time last night I was writing 
to you, and now I am writing to you again. . . . 

My dear, you say not a word about the desk in your 
last, which I received this morning. 1 infer from your 
silence that you supposed it either at Olney or on its 
way thither, and that you expected nothing so much as 
that my next would inform you of its safe arrival ;— 
therefore, where can it possibly be? I am not abso- 
lutely in despair about it, for the reasons that I men- 
tioned last night ; but to say the truth, I stand tottering 
upon the verge of it. I write, and have written these 
many years, upon a book of maps, which I now begin 
to find too low and too flat, though till I expected 
a better desk, I found no fault with them. See and 
observe how true it is, that by increasing the number 
of our conveniences, we multiply our wants exactly in 
the same proportion ! neither can J at all doubt that if 
you were to tell me that all the men in London of any 
fashion at all, wore black velvet shoes with white roses, 
and should also tell me that you would send me such, 
I should dance with impatience till they arrived. Not 
because I care one farthing of what materials my shoes 
are made, but because any shoes of your sending would 
interest me from head to foot. 

138 Q 
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Thursday Evening. 


Oh that this letter had wings, that it might fly to 
tell you that my desk, the most elegant, the compactest, 
the most commodious desk in the world, and of all the 
desks that ever were or ever shall be, the desk that I 
love the most, is safe arrived. Nay, my dear, it was 
actually at Sherrington, when the wagoner’s wife (for 
the man himself was not at home), croaked out her 
abominable No/ yet she examined the bill of lading, 
but either did it so carelessly, or as poor Dick Madan 
used to say, with such an ignorant eye, that my name 
escaped her. My precious Cousin, you have bestowed 
too much upon me. I have nothing to render you in 
return, but the affectionate feelings of a heart most 
truly sensible of your kindness. How pleasant it is to 
write upon such a green bank! Iam sorry that I have 
so nearly reached the end of my paper. I have now 
however only room to say that Mrs. Unwin is delighted 
with her box, and bids me do more than thank you for 
it. What can I do more at this distance but say that 
she loves you heartily, and that sodo I? The pocket- 
book is also the completest that I ever saw, and the 
watch-chain the most brilliant. 

Adieu for a little while. Now for Homer.—My dear, 
yours, Wm. C, 


N.B.—I generally write the day before the post sets 
out, which is the thing that puzzles you. I do it that 
I may secure time for the purpose, and may not be 
hurried. On this very day twenty-two years ago I left 
London. 


To tue Rey. Jonn Newton 


Dec. 10, 1785. 
My dear Friend— . . . Your sentiments of Pope’s 
Homer agree perfectly with those of every competent 
judge with whom I have at any time conversed about it. 
I never saw a copy so unlike the original. There is 
not, I believe, in all the world to be found an unin- 
spired poem so simple as those of Homer; nor in all 
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the world a poem more bedizened with ornaments than 
Pope’s translation of them. Accordingly, the sublime 
of Homer in the hands of Pope becomes bloated and 
tumid, and his description tawdry. Neither had Pope 
the faintest conception of those exquisite discrimina- 
tions of character for which Homer is so remarkable. 
All his persons, and equally upon all occasions, speak 
in an inflated and strutting phraseology, as Pope has 
managed them ; although in the original, the dignity 
of their utterance, even when they are most majestic, 
consists principally in the simplicity of their sentiments 
and of their language. Another censure J must needs 
pass upon our Anglo-Grecian, out of many that obtrude 
themselves upon me, but for which I have neither time 
to spare, nor room; which is, that with all his great 
abilities he was detective in his feelings to a degree 
that some passages in his own poems make it difficult 
to account for. No writer more pathetic than Homer, 
because none more natural: and because none less 
natural than Pope in his version of Homer, therefore 
than he none less pathetic. But I shall tire you with 
a theme with which I would not wish to cloy you 
beforehand. . . .—Yours, my dear Friend, affection- 
ately and faithfully, Wm. Cowper. 


To Lapy HEsKETH 
Thursday, Dec. 15, 1785. 


Dearest Cousin—My desk is always pleasant, but 
never so pleasant as when I am writing to you. If I 
am not obliged to you for the thing itself, at least I am 
for your having decided the matter against me, and 
resolving that it should come in spite of all my objec- 
tions. Before it arrived, Mrs. Unwin had spied out for 
it a place that exactly suits it. A certain fly-table in 
the corner of the room, which I had overlooked, affords 
it a convenient stand when it is not wanted, and it is 
easily transferred to a larger when it is. If I must not 
know to whom IJ am principally indebted for it, at least 
let me entreat you to make my acknowledgements of 
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gratitude and love. As to my frequent use of it, I will 
tell you how that matter stands. When I was writing 
my first volume, and was but just beginning to emerge 
from a state of melancholy that had continued some 
years (from which, by the way, I do not account myself 
even now delivered), Mrs. Unwin insisted on my relin- 
quishing the pen, apprehending consequences injurious 
to my health. When ladies insist, you know, there is 
an end of the business ; obedience on our part becomes 
necessary. I accordingly obeyed, but having lost my 
fiddle, 1 became pensive and unhappy; she therefore 
restored it to me, convinced of its utility, and from 
that day to this I have never ceased to scrape. Observe, 
however, my dear, that I scrape not always. My task 
that I assign myself is to translate forty lines a day ; if 
they pass off easily I sometimes make them fifty, but 
never abate any part of the allotted number. Perhaps 
I am occupied an hour and a half, perhaps three hours ; 
but generally between two and three. ‘This, you see, is 
labour that can hurt no man; and what I have translated 
in the morning, in the evening ] transcribe. . . . 
With respect to the enterprise itself, there are cer- 
tain points of delicacy that will not suffer me to make 
a public justification of it. It would ill become me 
avowedly to point out the faults of Pope in a preface, 
and would be as impolitic as indecent. But to you, my 
dear, I can utter my mind freely. Let me premise, 
however, that you answered the gentleman’s inquiry, 
whether in blank verse or not,to a marvel. It is even 
so; and let some critics say what they will, I aver it, 
and will for ever aver it, that to give a just representa- 
tion of Homer in rhyme, is a natural impossibility. 
Now for Pope himself: I will allow his whole merit. 
He has written a great deal of very musical and sweet 
verse in his translation of Homer, but his verse is not 
universally such ; on the contrary, it is often lame, 
feeble, and flat. He has, besides, occasionally a felicity 
of expression peculiar to himself; but it is a felicity 
purely modern, and has nothing to do with Homer. 
Except the Bible, there never was in the world a book 
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so remarkable for that species of the sublime that owes 
its very existence to simplicity, as the works of Homer. 
He is always nervous, plain, natural. I refer you to 
your own knowledge of his copyist for a decision upon 
Pope’s merits in these particulars. The garden in all 
the gaiety of June is less flowery than his Translation. 
Metaphors of which Homer never dreamt, which he 
did not seek, and which probably he would have dis- 
dained if he had found, follow each other in quick suc- 
cession like the sliding pictures in a show-box. Homer 
is, on occasions that call for such a style, the easiest 
and most familiar of all writers; a circumstance that 
escaped Pope entirely, who takes most religious care 
that he shall everywhere strut in buckram. The 
speeches of his heroes are often animated to a degree 
that Pope no doubt accounted unmannerly and rude, 
for he has reduced numbers of them that are of that 
character to the perfect standard of French good- 
breeding. Shakespeare himself did not excel Homer 
in discrimination of character, neither is he more 
attentive to exact consistence and preservation of it 
throughout. In Pope, to whatever cause it was owing, 
whether he did not see it, or seeing it, accounted it an 
affair of no moment, this great beauty is almost abso- 
lutely annihilated. In short, my dear, there is hardly 
anything in the world so unlike another, as Pope’s 
version of Homer to the original. Give me a great 
corking pin that I may stick your faith upon my sleeve. 
There—it is done. Now assure yourself, upon the 
credit of aman who made Homer much his study in 
his youth, and who is perhaps better acquainted with 
Pope’s translation of him than almost any man, having 
twenty-five years ago compared them with each other 
line by line throughout ; upon the credit of a man, too, 
who would not for the world deceive you in the smallest 
matter, that Pope never entered into the spirit of 
Homer ; that he never translated him; I had almost 
said, did not understand him: many passages it is 
literally true that he did not. Why, when he first 
entered on his task, did he (as he did, by his own con- 
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fession) for ever dream that he was wandering in un- 
known ways, that he was lost upon heaths and forests, 
and awoke in terror? I will tell you, my dear, his 
dreams were emblems of his waking experience ; and 
I am mistaken, if I could not go near to prove that at 
his first setting out, he knew very little of Greek, and 
was never an adept in it, to the last. Therefore, my 
beloved Cousin, once more take heart. I have a fair 
opportunity to acquire honour; and if when I have 
finished the Iiiad, I do not upon cool consideration 
think that I have secured it, I will burn the copy. 


Saturday. 

I must now huddle up twenty matters in a corner. 
No Kerr yet: a report prevails in our town that he is 
very ill, and I am very sorry if he is. I were no better 
than a beast could I forget to thank you for an order 
of oysters through the season. I love you for all your 
kindnesses, and for this among the rest. I wrote lately 
to Johnson on the subject of Homer. He isa knowing 
man in his trade, and understands booksellers’ trap as 
well as any man. He wishes me not to publish by sub- 
scription, but to put my copy into his hands. He 
thinks he can make me such proposals as I shall like. 
I shall answer him to-day, and not depart from my 
purpose. But I consider his advice as a favourable 
omen. ‘The last post brought mea very obliging letter 
from the above-said Mr. Smith. I shall answer it to- 
day, and shall make my intended application for his 
interest in behalf of my subscription. I always take 
care to have sufficient exercise every day. When the 
weather forbids walking, I ring a thousand bob-majors 
upon the dumb-bells. You would be delighted to see 
the performance. Again, I say that I love you, and I 
do so in particular for the interest that you took in the 
success of the passages that you say were read in the 
evening party that you mention. I know the friendly 
warmth of your heart, and how valuable a thing it is 
to have a share in it. The hare was caught by a shep- 
herd’s-dog, that had not the fear of the law before his 
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eyes ; was transferred by the shepherd to the clerk of 
the parish, and by him presented to us. Mrs. Unwin 
is ever deeply sensible of your kind remembrances of 
her. Her son is sometimes in Town, and if you per- 
mit him, will, I doubt not, rejoice to give a morning 
rap at your door, upon the first intimation of such per- 
mission from me, whenever opportunity shall offer. 
Now farewell, my dearest Cousin, and deservedly my 
most’ beloved Friend, farewell.—With true affection 
yours, Wm. Cowrer. 


To THe Rey. Wittram Unwin 
Dec. 24, 1785. 

My dear Friend— . . . Let me sing the praises of 
the desk which my dear cousin has sent me. In general, 
it is as elegant as possible. In particular, it is of 
cedar, beautifully lacquered. When put together, it 
assumes the form of a handsome small chest, contains 
all sorts of accommodations, is furnished with cut glass 
for ink and sand, and is hinged, handled, and mounted 
with silver. It is inlaid with ivory, and serves the pur- 
pose of a reading-desk. It came stored with stationery 
of all sorts, and this splendid sheet is a part of it. The 
snuff-box, a present to your mother, is also very hand- 
some. French paper, with a gold hinge, and bordered 
with an inlay of concatenated gold, as the Gods call it, 


but as men, with a gold chain.—Your affectionate 
Ww. C. 


To Grorcr Cotman 
: Dec. 27, 1785. 

Dear Colman—For though we have not had any 
intercourse for more than twenty years, I cannot find 
in my heart to address you by any other style,—and I 
am the rather encouraged to the use of that in which I 
formerly addressed you, by a piece of intelligence that 
I received not long since from my friend Hill, who told 
me that you had inquired after me of him, and had 
said something about an intention to write tome. I 
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took pretty good care that you’ should not be ignorant 
of my having commenced author, by sending you my 
volume. The reason why I did not send you my 
second, was because you omitted to send me your Art 
of Poetry, which, in a splenetic mood I suppose, I con- 
strued into a prohibition. But Hill’s subsequent in- 
formation has cured me of that malady, as far as you 
were concerned. 

Once an author, and always an author; this you 
know, my friend, is an axiom, and admits of no dispute. 
In my instance, at least, it is likely to hold good, for I 
have more leisure than it is possible to dispose of with- 
out writing. Accordingly I write everyday, and have 
everyday been writing, since I last published, till at 
last I have made such a progress in a new translation 
of Homer into blank verse, that I am upon the point 
of publishing again. Hitherto I have given away my 
copies; but having indulged myself in that frolic twice, I 
now mean to try whether it may not prove equally agree- 
able to get something by the bargain. I come therefore 
humbly to solicit your vote and interest, and to beg 
that you will help me in the circulation of my Pro- 
posals, for I shall publish by subscription. On such 
occasions, you know, a man sets every wheel in motion; 
and it would be strange indeed, if, not having a great 
many wheels to move, I should leave unattempted so 
important a one as yourself. As soon as I have your 
permission, I shall order my bookseller to send you 
some papers. 

The news informed me of your illness, which gave 
me true concern, for time alone cannot efface the traces 
of such a friendship as I have felt for you,—no, nor 
even time with distance to helpit. The news also told 
me that you were better ; but to find that you are per- 
fectly recovered, and to see it under your own hand, 
will give the greatest pleasure to one who can honestly ° 
subscribe himself to this day your very affectionate, 

Wm. Cowper. 
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To tue Rey. Wiwi1AaM Unwin 


Dec. 31, 1785. 


My dear William— . . . In particular I thank you 
for taking such jealous care of my honour and respecta- 
bility, when the Mann you mention applied for samples 
of my translation. When I deal in wine, cloth, or 
cheese, I will give samples, but of verse never. No 
consideration would have induced me to comply with 
the gentleman’s demand, unless he could have assured 
me that his wife had longed. 

You never said a better thing in your life, than 
when you assured Mr. Smith of the expediency of a 
gift of bedding to the poor of Olney. ‘There is no one 
article of this world’s comforts, with which, as Falstaff 
says, they are so heinously unprovided. When a poor 
woman, and an honest one, whom we know well, carried 
home two pair of blankets, a pair for herself and hus- 
band, and a pair for her six children; as soon as the 
children saw them, they jumped out of their straw, 
caught them in their arms, kissed them, blessed them, 
and danced for joy. An old woman, a very old one, 
the first night that she found herself so comfortably 
covered, could not sleep a wink, being kept awake by 
the contrary emotions, of transport on the one hand, 
and the fear of not being thankful enough on the other. 
—Adieu, WwW. C, 


To tHe Rey. Wirr1am UNWIN 
Jan. 14, 1786. 


My dear William—I am glad that you have seen 
Lady Hesketh. I knew that you would find her every- 
thing that is amiable and elegant. Else, being my 
relation, I would never have shown her to you. She 
also was delighted with her visitor, and expects the 
greatest pleasure in seeing you again; but is under 
some apprehensions that a tender regard for the drum 
of your ear may keep you from her. Never mind! you 
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have two drums; and if she should crack both, I will 


buy you atrumpet. . . .—Yours, my dear Ser 
W.C, 


To Lapy HesketH 
Jan. 16, 1786. 


My dearest Cousin— . . . Occasionally I am much 
distressed, but that distress becomes continually less 
frequent, and I think less violent. I find writing, and 
especially poetry, my best remedy. Perhaps, had I 
understood music, I had never written verse, but had 
lived upon fiddle-strings instead. It is better however 
as itis. A poet may, if he pleases, be of a little use in 
the world, while a musician, the most skilful, can only 
divert himself and a few others. JI have been emerging 
gradually from this pit. As soon as 1 became capable of 
action, 1 commenced carpenter, made cupboards, boxes, 
stools. I grew weary of this in about a twelvemonth, 
and addressed myself to the making of birdeages. To 
this employment succeeded that of gardening, which 
I intermjngled with that of drawing, but finding that 
the latter occupation injured my eyes, I renounced it, 
and commenced poet. I have given you, my dear, a 
little history in shorthand ; I know that it will touch 
your feelings, but do not let it interest them too much. 
In the year when I wrote ‘The Task’ (for it occupied me 
about a year), J was very often most supremely unhappy, 
and am under God indebted in good part to that work 
for not having been much worse. You did not know 
what a clever fellow I am, and how I can turn my hand 
to anything. 

I perceive that this time I shall make you pay double 
postage, and there is no help for it. Unless I write 
myself out now, I shall forget half of what I have to say. 
Now therefore for the interruptions at which I hinted. 
—There came a lady into this country, by name and 
title Lady Austen, the widow of the late Sir Robert 
Austen. At first she lived with her sister, about a mile 
from Olney ; but in a few weeks took lodgings at the 
vicarage here. Between the vicarage and the back of 
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our house are interposed our garden, an orchard, and 
the garden belonging to the vicarage. She had lived 
much in France, was very sensible, and had infinite 
vivacity. She took a great liking to us, and we to her. 
She had been used to a great deal of company, and we, 
fearing that she would find such a transition into silent 
retirement irksome, contrived to give her our agreeable 
company often. Becoming continually more and more 
intimate, a practice obtained at length of our dining 
with each other alternately every day, Sundays excepted. 
In order to facilitate our communication, we made doors 
in the two garden-walls above-said by which means we 
considerably shortened the way from one house to the 
other, and could meet when we pleased without entering 
the town at all, a measure the rather expedient, because 
in winter the town is abominably dirty, and she kept 
no carriage. On her first settlement in our neighbour- 
hood, I made it my particular business (for at that time 
I was not employed in writing, having published my 
first volume, and not begun my second), to pay my 
devoirs to her ladyship every morning at eleven. Cus- 
toms very soon become laws. I began The Task,— 
for she was the lady who gave me the Sofa for a subject. 
Being once engaged in the work, I began to feel the 
inconvenience of my morning attendance. We had 
seldom breakfasted ourselves till ten, and the inter- 
vening hour was all the time that I could find in the 
whole day for writing; and occasionally it would 
happen that the half of that hour was all that I could 
secure for the purpose. But there was no remedy: 
long usage had made that which at first was optional, 
a point of good manners, and consequently of necessity, 
and I was forced to neglect The Task to attend upon 
the Muse who had inspired the subject. But she had 
ill health, and before I quite finished the work was 
obliged to repair to Bristol. Thus, as I told you, my 
dear, the cause of the many interruptions that I men- 
tioned, was removed, and now, except the Bull that I 

oke of, we have seldom any company atall. After 
all that I have said upon this matter, you will not 
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completely understand me perhaps, unless I account for 
the remainder of the day. I will add therefore, that 
having paid my morning visit, I walked; returning 
from my walk, I dressed ; we then met and dined, and 
parted not till between ten and eleven at night. . 

I know well, my Cousin, how formidable a creature 
you are when you become once outrageous. No sprat 
in a storm is half so terrible. But it is all in vain. 
You are at a distance, so we snap our fingers at you. 
Not that we have any more fowls at present. No, no; 
you may make yourself easy upon that subject. The 
i is empty, and at this time of year cannot be 
replenished, but the spring will soon begin to advance. 
There are such things as eggs in the world, which 
eggs will, by incubation, be transformed, some of them 
into chickens, and others of them into ducklings. So 
muster up all your patience, for as sure as you live, if 
we live also, we shall put it to the trial. But seriously, 
you must not deny us one of the greatest pleasures we 
can have, which is, to give you now and then a little 
tiny proof how much we value you. We cannot sit 
with our hands before us, and be contented with only 
saying that we love Lady Hesketh. 

The little item that you inserted in your cover, con- 
cerning a review of a certain authors work, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, excited Mrs. Unwin’s curiosity 
to see itin a moment. In vain did I expostulate with 
her on the vanity of all things here below, especially 
of human praise, telling her what perhaps indeed she 
had heard before, but what on such an occasion I 
thought it not amiss to remind her of, that at the best 
it is but as the idle wind that whistles as it passes by, 
and that a little attention to the dictates of reason 
would presently give her the victory over all the curi- 
osity that she felt so troublesome. For a short time, 
indeed, I prevailed, but the next day the fit returned 
upon her with more violence than before. She would 
see it,—she was resolved that she would see it that 
moment. You must know, my dear, that a watchmaker 
lives within two or three doors of us, who takes in the 
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said Magazine for a gentleman at some distance, and as 
it happened it had not been sent to its proper owner. 
Accordingly the messenger that the lady dispatched, 
returned with it, and she was gratified. As to myself, 
1 read the article indeed, and read it to her; but I do 
not concern myself much you may suppose about such 
matters, and shall only make two or three cursory 
remarks, and so conclude. In the first place therefore, 
I observe that it is enough to craze a poor poet to see 
his verses so miserably misprinted, and which is worse 
if possible, his very praises in a manner annihilated, 
by a jumble of the lines out of their places, so that in 
two instances, the end of the period takes the lead of 
the beginning of it. The said poet has still the more 
reason to be crazed, because the said Magazine is in 
general singularly correct. But at Christmas, no doubt, 
your printer will get drunk as well as another man. 
It is astonishing to me that they know so exactly 
how much I translated of Voltaire. My recollection 
refreshed by them tells me that they are right in the 
number of the books that they affirm to have been 
translated by me, but till they brought the fact again 
to my mind, I myself had forgotten that part of the 
business entirely. My brother had twenty guineas for 
eight books of English Henriade, and 1 furnished him 
with four of them. They are not equally accurate in 
the affair of the Tame Mouse. ‘That I kept one is cer- 
tain, and that I kept it as they say, in my bureau,— 
but not in the Temple. It was while 1 was at West- 
minster. I kept it till it produced six young ones, and 
my transports when | first discovered them cannot 
easily be conceived,—any more than my mortification, 
when going again to visit my little family, 1 found that 
the mouse herself had eaten them! I turned her loose, 
in indignation, and vowed never to keep a mouse again. 
Who the writer of this article can be I am not able to 
imagine, nor where he had his information of these 
particulars. But they know all the world and every- 
‘thing that belongs to it. The mistake that has occa- 
sioned the mention of Unwin’s name in the margin 
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would be ludicrous if it were not, inadvertently indeed, 
and innocently on their part, profane. I should have 
thought it impossible that when I spoke of One who 
had been wounded in the hands and in the side, any 
reader in a Christian land could have been for a moment 
at a loss for the Person intended. 

Adieu, my dear Cousin ; I intended that one of these 
should have served as a case for the other, but before 
I was aware of it, I filled both sheets completely. 
However, as your money burns in your pocket, there 
is no harm done. I shall not add a syllable more 
except that I am and, while I breathe, ever shall be, 
most truly yours, Wm. CowPer. 


Yes; one syllable more. Having just finished the 
Iliad, I was determined to have a deal of talk with you. 


To Lapy HesKkera 
Olney, Jan. 31, 1786. 

It is very pleasant, my dearest Cousin, to receive a 
present so delicately conveyed as that which I received 
so lately from Anonymous; but it is also very painful 
to have nobody to thank for it. I find myself, there- 
fore, driven by stress of necessity to the following 
resolution, viz. that I will constitute you my Thank- 
receiver-general for whatsoever gift I shall receive here- 
after, as well as for those that I have already received 
from a nameless benefactor. I therefore thank you, 
my Cousin, for a most elegant present, including the 
most elegant compliment that ever poet was honoured 
with ; for a snuff-box of tortoise-shell, with a beautiful 
landscape on the lid of it, glazed with crystal, having 
the figures of three hares in the foreground, and in- 
scribed above with these words, The Peasant’s Nest ; 
and below with these, Tiney, Puss, and Bess. For all 
and every of these I thank you, and also for standing 
proxy on this occasion. Nor must I forget to thank 
you, that so soon after I had sent you the first letter 
of Anonymous, I received another in the same hand.— ° 
There ! Now I am a little easier, 
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I have almost conceived a design to send up half a 
dozen stout country fellows to tie by the leg to their 
respective bed-posts the company that so abridges your 
opportunity of writing to me. Your letters are the joy 
of my heart, and I cannot endure to be robbed, by I 
know not whom, of half my treasure. . . . May God 
have you in His keeping, my beloved Cousin.—Fare- 
well. W. C, 


To Lapy Heskeru 


' Olney, Feb. 9, 1786. 

My dearest Cousin—I have been impatient to tell 
you that Iam impatient to see you again. Mrs. Unwin 
partakes with me in all my feelings upon this subject, 
and longs also to see you. I should have told you so 
by the last post, but have been so completely occupied 
by this tormenting specimen, that it was impossible to 
do it. I sent the General a letter on Monday, that 
would distress and alarm him; I sent him another 
yesterday, that will, I hope, quiet him again. Johnson 
has apologized very civilly for the multitude of his 
friend’s strictures ; and his friend has promised to con- 
fine himself in future to a comparison of me with the 
original, so that, I doubt not, we shall jog on merrily 
together. And now, my dear, let me tell you once 
more, that your kindness in promising us a visit has 
charmed us both. I shall see you again. I shall hear 
your voice. We shall take walks together. I will 
show you my prospects, the hovel, the alcove, the 
Ouse, and its banks, everything that I have described. 
I anticipate the pleasure of those days not very far 
distant, and feel a part of itat this moment. Talk not 
ofan inn! Mention it not for your life! We have 
never had so many visitors, but we could easily accommo- 
date them all; though we have received Unwin, and 
his wife, and his sister, and his son all at once. My 
dear, I will not let you come till the end of May, or 
beginning of June, because before that time my green- 
house will not be ready to receive us, and it is the only 
pleasant room belonging to us. When the plants go 
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out, we go in. I line it with mats, and spread the 
floor with mats; and there you shall sit with a bed of 
mignonette at your side, and a hedge of honeysuckles, 
roses, and jasmine; and I will make you a bouquet of 
myrtle every day. Sooner than the time I mention 
the country will not be in complete beauty. And I 
will tell you what you shall find at your first entrance. 
Imprimis, as soon as you have entered the vestibule, if 
you cast a look on either side of you, you shall see on 
the right hand a box of my making. It is the box in 
which have been lodged all my hares, and in which 
lodges Puss at present: but he, poor fellow, is worn 
out with age, and promises to die before you can see 
him. On the right hand stands a cupboard, the work 
of the same author; it was once a dove-cage, but I 
transformed it. Opposite to you stands a table, which 
I also made: but amerciless servant having scrubbed 
it until it became paralytic, it serves no purpose now 
but of ornament; and all my clean shoes stand under 
it. On the left hand, at the farther end of this superb 
vestibule, you will find the door of the parlour, into 
which I will conduct you, and where | will introduce 
you to Mrs. Unwin, unless we should meet her before, 
and where we will be as happy as the day is long. 
Order yourself, my Cousin, to the Swan at Newport, 
and there you shall find me ready to conduct you to 
Olney. 

My dear, I have told Homer what you say about 
casks and urns, and have asked him, whether he is sure 
that it is a cask in which Jupiter keeps his wine. He 
swears that it is a cask, and that it will never be any- 
thing better than a cask to eternity. So if the god is 
content with it, we must even wonder at his taste, and be 
so too.—Adieu ! my dearest, dearest Cousin. W.C, 


To Lavy HesxetrH 


Olney, Feb. 11, 1786. 
My dearest Cousin— . . . I do not wish to remind 
the Chancellor of his promise. Ask you why, my 
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Cousin? Because I suppose it would be impossible. 
He has, no doubt, forgotten it entirely, and would be 
obliged to take my word for the truth of it, which I 
could not bear. We drank tea together with Mrs. 
C e, and her sister, in King Street, Bloomsbury, 
and there was the promise made. I said—‘ Thurlow, 
I am nobody, and shall be always nobody, and you will 
be Chancellor. You shall provide for me when you 
are.’ He smiled, and replied, ‘1 surely will.’— 
‘These ladies, said I, ‘are witnesses.’ He still 
smiled, and said—‘ Let them be so, for I will certainly 
do it.” But alas! twenty-four years have passed since 
the day of the date thereof; and to mention it now 
would be to upbraid him with inattention to his plighted 
troth. Neither do I suppose he could easily serve such 
a creature as I am, if he would.—Adieu, whom I love 
entirely, Wet: 


To Lavy Heskeru 
Olney, eb. 19, 1786. 

My dearest Cousin—Since so it must be, so it shall 
be. If you will not sleep under the roof of a friend, 
may you never sleep under the roof of an enemy! An 
enemy, however, you will not presently find. Mrs. 
Unwin bids me mention her affectionately, and tell you 
that she willingly gives up a part, for the sake of the 
rest, willingly, at least, as far as willingly may consist 
with some reluctance. I feel my reluctance too, Our 
design was, that you should have slept in the room that 
serves me for a study, and its having been occupied by 
you would have been an additional recommendation of 
it to me. But all reluctances are superseded by the 
thought of seeing you; and because we have nothing 
so much at heart as the wish to see you happy and 
comfortable, we are desirous therefore to accommodate 
you to your own mind, and not to ours. Mrs. Unwin 
has already secured for you an apartment, or rather 
two, just such as we could wish. ‘The house in which 
you will find them is within thirty yards of our own, 
and opposite to it. The whole affair is thus com- 
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modiously adjusted ; and now I have nothing to do but 
to wish for June; and June, my cousin, was never 
so wished for since June was made. I shall have a 
thousand things to hear, and a thousand to say, and 
they will all rush into my mind together, till it will be 
so crowded with things impatient to be said, that for 
some time I shall say nothing. But no matter,—sooner 
or later they will all come out ; and since we shall have 
you the longer for not having you under our own roof 
(a circumstance, that, more than anything, reconciles 
us to that measure), they will stand the better chance. 
After so long a separation, a separation that of late 
seemed likely to last for life, we shall meet each other 
as alive from the dead; and for my own part I can 
truly say, that I have nota friend in the other world 
whose resurrection would give me greater pleasure. 

I am truly happy, my dear, in having pleased you 
with what you have seen of my Homer. I wish that 
all English readers had your unsophisticated, or rather 
unadulterated taste, and could relish simplicity like 
you. But I am well aware that in this respect I am 
under a disadvantage, and that many, especially many 
ladies, missing many turns and prettinesses of expres- 
sion that they have admired in Pope, will account my 
translation in those particulars defective. But I com- 
fort myself with the thought that in reality it is no 
defect ; on the contrary, that the want of all such 
embellishments as do not belong to the original will 
be one of its principal merits with persons indeed 
capable of relishing Homer. He is the best poet that 
ever lived for many reasons, but for none more than 
for that majestic plainness that distinguishes him from 
all others. As an accomplished person moves grace- 
fully without thinking of it, in like manner the dignity 
of Homer seems to cost him no labour. It was natural 
to him to say great things, and to say them well, and 
little ornaments were beneath his notice. If Maty, my 
dearest Cousin, should return to you my copy with any 
such strictures as may make it necessary for me to see 
it again, before it goes to Johnson, in that case you 
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shall send it to me, otherwise to Johnson immediately ; 
for he writes me word he wishes his friend to go to 
work upon it as soon as possible. When you come, 
my dear, we will hang all these critics together, for 
they have worried me without remorse or conscience : 
at least one of them has. I had actually murdered 
more than a few of the best lines in the specimen, in 
compliance with his requisitions, but plucked up my 
courage at last, and in the very last opportunity that 
I had, recovered them to life again by restoring the 
original reading. At the same time I readily confess 
that the specimen is the better for all this discipline its 
author has undergone; but then it has been more in- 
debted for its improvement to that pointed accuracy of © 
examination, to which I was myself excited, than to 
any proposed amendments from Mr. Critic ; for as sure 
as you are my Cousin whom I long to see at Olney, so 
surely would he have done me irreparable mischief, if 
I would have given him leave. 

My friend Bagot writes to me in a most friendly 
strain, and calls loudly upon me for original poetry. 
When I shall have done with Homer, probably he will 
not call in vain. Having found the prime feather of 
a swan on the banks of the smug and silver Trent, he 
keeps it for me.—Adieu, my dear Cousin, Wwe 


To tue Rey. Watter Bagot 


Olney, Feb. 27, 1786. 

Alas! alas! my dear, dear Friend, may God Himself 
comfort you! I will not be so absurd as to attempt it. 
By the close of your letter it should seem, that in this 
hour of great trial He withholds not His consolations 
from you. I know by experience that they are neither 
few nor small; and though I feel for you as I never 
felt for man before, yet do I sincerely rejoice in this, 
that whereas there is but one true Comforter in the 
universe, under afflictions such as yours, you both 
know Him, and know where to seek Him. I thought 
you a man the most happily mated that I had ever 
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seen, and had great pleasure in your felicity. Pardon 
_me, if now I feel a wish that, short as my acquaintance 
with her was, I had never seen her. I should have 
mourned with you, but not as Ido now. Mrs. Unwin 
sympathizes with you also most sincerely, and you 
neither are, nor will be soon forgotten in such prayers 
as we can make at Olney. 1 will not detain you longer 
now, my poor afflicted friend, than to commit you to 
the tender mercy of God, and to bid you a sorrowful 
adieu !—Adieu ! ever yours, WAG: 


To Lapy HesketH 


Mond. Feb. 27, 1786. 


My dearest Cousin—As I sat by the fireside this day 
after dinner, I saw your chamber windows coated over 
with snow, so that the glass was hardly visible. This 
circumstance naturally suggested the thought that it 
will be otherwise when you come. Then the roses will 
begin to blow, and perhaps the heat will be as trouble- 
some as the cold is now. The next thought of course 
was this,—three long months must pass before we shall 
see her! I will, however, be as patient as I can, and 
comfort myself with the thought that we shall meet at 
last. You said in one of your letters that you had 
resolved to dream of nobody but of Homer and his 
translator. I hope you keep your resolution, for 1 can 
assure you that the last-mentioned dreams most com- 
fortably of you. About three nights since I dreamed 
that, sitting in our summer-house, I saw you coming 
towards me. With inexpressible pleasure I sprang to 
meet you, caught you in my arms, and said,—Oh my pre- 
cious, precious Cousin, may God make me thankful that I 
see thy face again! Now, this was a dream, and no 
dream ;—it was only a shadow while it lasted; but if 
we both live, and live to meet, it will be realized here- 
after. Yet alas! the passages and events of the day as 
well as of the night are little better than dreams. . . . 
—Yours, most truly, Wm. Cowper. 
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To Lavy HesketH 


March 29, 1786. 


My dearest Cousin—Animated by the hope that, if 
you could be furnished with an abode at Olney, you 
might possibly make it in some sort the place of your 
residence, at least in the summer season, Mrs. Unwin 
and I have talked, thought, and inquired to the very 
bottom of that subject, and have been constantly 
occupied in it, ever since the receipt of your dear 
letter, which contains nothing but what is comfortable, 
and which contains some encouragement of an expecta- 
tion that is more comfortable than all the rest. Olney, 
you are to understand, though much improved since 
our first acquaintance with it, is rather a poor town, 
and contains but one house except our own, that is not 
occupied by a trade, and that one is by no means to be 
got at. But we are just now come home after having 
taken an exact survey of such a one as is in many 
respects the very thing we wish, though not in all. It 
has what may fairly be called in the country, a very 
good parlour, and very neatly furnished. Over it is a 
very good chamber, large and in good order ; and in it 
a very good bed. It has also a kitchen, roomy enough, 
with a good fire-place close to a good sash window, and 
I believe in all respects commodious. There is also a 
very pretty garden, that has been famous in Olney 
these many years, for its neatness and smartness ; and 
therein is a root-house, which will be at your service, 
and where you may drink tea if you choose it. It is 
so situated that you may walk into the country in three 
different directions, without having any part of the 
town to traverse. The rooms that you will occupy are 
all well sashed ; the parlour window and the chamber 
window are both Venetian. The people themselves are 
very honest, sober, elderly folks, and quite respectable. 
They carry on a trade, but a very neat and silent one ; 
—they are dealers in lace. The house has a modern 
face, and was rebuilt but a short time before we came 
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to Olney. For these accommodations they ask twenty 
pounds a year. All this, my dear, is well, and pleases 
us at the heart. But now comes a difficulty ; servants 
must be provided for, and how shall we find room for 
them? Adjoining to your chamber, for so I call it, I 
hope, prophetically, is a very decent room in which 
your own maid might repose herself to her wish. But 
then there is an apprentice in the case who at present 
has possession of it, for whom, while he stays, there is 
no other ; and of whose departure there is no hope till 
the end of August. One of the maids might sleep with 
the maid of the house, if she has no objection to it; 
but the room that I have just mentioned is the only 
spare servants’-room that the house affords. It might 
possibly be easy to find lodging for two servants at no 
great distance,—perhaps, at the next door, but your 
own woman should certainly be within call. Thus 
stands the case, my beloved Cousin. But you will 
come, and you will see it all with your own eyes, and 
then we shall be able to remedy any defects better than 
we can without you. Do like it if you can. I should 
tell you that the situation is such that you will never 
be troubled with an afternoon or evening sun. It is 
within five minutes’ walk of our door. There is not in 
Olney, nor in all the neighbourhood of Olney, a ready- 
furnished house or lodging to be found besides. As to 
the rooms once occupied by Lady Austen, they are, 
alas ! out of the question. She furnished them herself, 
and at present the walls are bare. They are in the 
vicarage, which at that time was occupied by curate, 
wife, and family. But that curate has removed to 
London, and now preaches at the Lock ; and the present 
one is a single man, and has not, I suppose, much more 
furniture than the Shunamite bestowed upon Elisha 
when she lodged him on the wall of her house. We 
have learned, however, on inquiry, that two rooms 
excepted, the whole is vacant. The house that I have 
described, as far as parlour, chamber, and kitchen are 
concerned, is so exactly the thing that I think would 
suit you, that neither I nor Mrs. Unwin can help 
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cherishing a hope ‘that some way or other matters may 
be made to fadge. . . .—Adieu, my ever beloved. 
Wm. Cowper. 


To Lapy Heskeru 


April 3, Mond. 1786. 


. .. I tell you a remarkable coincidence of dates 
and events: I received your present of wine on my 
birthday, November 26; the desk on the 7th of 
December, the day when I left London; and my snuff- 
box, &c. from Anonymous on the 24th of January, on 
which day, twelve years ago, I plunged into a melan- 
choly that made me almost an infant. I cannot bear 
to be so concise as want of room obliged me to be on 
the other side, respecting the wine. Your kindness in 
making the inquiry is to me better than the wine itself : 
this is a literal truth, and you may credit it without 
the least reserve. I had a little of my own when the 
hamper came, which is the cause of my present 
abundance. Once more bless you ! 

The most evident necessity presents itself for your 
coming in June. We just now learn that these clever 
apartments cannot be had. The son is to succeed the 
apprentice in the second chamber. We have offered a 
bed in our house during your stay, but it is not accepted. 
There is a tight little house opposite, which I dare say 
you may have, that will hold you and suite, but it has 
a west aspect. Perhaps by open windows and curtains 
it might be kept cool. Mother and daughter only live 
in it. 

Mrs. Unwin begs me to give her most affectionate 
respects. If you understood Latin, I could tell you, in 
an elegant line from Horace, how much we both think 
of you, and talk of you, and long to see you. Dearest 
Cousin, adieu ! 

We have expedients in petto for settling you at Olney, 
some of which will surely succeed, but which we will 
not discuss till you come, that is to say—in June. 
This is positively the last postscript. 
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To Lapy HeskerH 


Monday, April 10, 1786. 


That’s my good Cousin ! now I love you! now I will 
think of June as you do, that it is the pleasantest of 
all months, unless you should happen to be here in 
November too, and make it equally delightful. Before 
I shall have finished my letter, Mrs. Unwin will have 
taken a view of the house concerning which you 
inquire, and I shall be able to give you a circumstantial 
account of it. The man who built it is lately dead. 
He had been a common sailor, and assisted under 
Wolfe and Amherst at the taking of Quebec. When 
we came hither he was almost penniless, but climbing 
by degrees into the lace business, amassed money, and 
built the house in question. Just before he died, 
having an enterprizing genius, he put almost his whole 
substance to hazard in sending a large cargo of lace to 
America, and the venture failing, he has left his widow 
in penury and distress. For this reason, I conclude 
that she will have no objection to letting as much of 
her house as my Cousin will have occasion for, and have 
therefore given you this short history of the matter. 
The bed is the best in the town, and the honest tar’s 
folly was much laughed at, when it was known that he, 
who had so often swung in a hammock, had given 
twenty pounds for a bed. But now I begin to hope 
that he made a wiser bargain than I once thought it. 
She is no gentlewoman, as you may suppose, but she 
is nevertheless a very quiet, decent, sober body, and 
well respected among her neighbours. . . . Had there 
been a question last year of our meeting at Olney, I 
should have felt myself particularly interested in this 
inattention of yours to the figure, for the sake of its 
contents ; for at that time I had rather more body than 
it became a man who pretends to public approbation as 
a poet, to carry about him. But, thanks to Dr. Kerr, 
I do not at present measure an inch more in the girth 
than is perfectly consistent with the highest pretensions 
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in that way. Apollo himself is hardly less chargeable 
with prominence about the waist than I am. 

I by no means insist upon making ladies of the 
Trojan women, unless I can reconcile you to the term. 
But I must observe in the first place, that though in 
our language the word be of modern use, it is likewise 
very ancient. We read in our oldest Bibles of the 
elect Lady, and of Babylon the Lady of kingdoms. In 
the next place, the Grecians, Homer at least, when a 
woman of rank is accosted, takes care in many instances 
that she shall be addressed in a style suited to her con- 
dition, for which purpose he employsa word more 
magnificent in its amount than even lady, and which 
literally signifies very little less than goddess. The 
word that I mean—that I may make it legible to you, 
is Daimonie. ‘There were, no doubt, in Troy,—but I 
will say no more of it. I have that to write about to 
my English lady, that makes all the ladies of antiquity 
nothing worth to me. 

We are at this moment returned from the house 
above-mentioned. The parlour is small and neat, not 
a mere cupboard, but very passable: the chamber is 
better, and quite smart. ‘There is a little room close 
to your own for Mrs. Eaton, and there is room for 
Cookee and Samuel. The terms are half a guinea a 
week ; but it seems as if we were never to take a step 
without a stumble. The kitchen is bad,—it has, 
indeed, never been used except as a washhouse; for 
people at Olney do not eat and drink as they do in 
other places. 1 do not mean, my dear, that they quaff 
nectar or feed on ambrosia, but tout au contraire. So 
what must be done about this abominable kitchen? It 
is out of doors: thatisnotamiss. It has neither range 
nor jack: that is terrible. But then range and jack 
are not unattainables: they may be easily supplied. 
And if it were not—abominable kitchen that it is, no 
bigger than half an egg-shell, shift might be made. 
The good woman is content that your servants should 
eat and drink in her parlour, but expects that they 
shall disperse themselves when they have done. But 
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whither, who can say? unless into the arbour in the 
garden, for that they should solace themselves in said 
kitchen were hardly to be expected. While I write 
this, Mrs. U. is gone to attempt a treaty with the linen- 
draper over the way, which, if she succeeds, will be 
best of all, because the rooms are better, and it is just 
at hand. I must halt till she returns.—She returns ; 
nothing done. She is gone again to another place. 
Once more I halt. Again she returns and opens the 
parlour door with these tidings:—‘I have succeeded 
beyond my utmost hopes. I went to Maurice Smith’s 
(he you must know, my dear, is a Jack-of-all-trades) ; 
I said, do you know if Mr. Brightman could and would 
let lodgings ready furnished to a lady with three ser- 
vants? Maurice’s wife calls out (she is a Quaker), 
‘Why dost thee not take the vicarage?” 1 replied, 
There is no furniture. ‘‘ Pshaw!” quoth Maurice's 
wife; ‘‘we will furnish it for thee, and at the lowest 
rate :—from a bed to a platter we will find all.” ’—And 
what do you intend now? said I to Mrs. Unwin. 
‘ Why now,’ quoth she, ‘I am going to the curate to 
hear what he says.’ So away she goes, and in about 
twenty minutes returns.—‘ Well, now it is all settled. 
Lady H. is to have all the vicarage, except two rooms, 
at the rate of ten guineas a year; and Maurice will 
furnish it for five guineas from June to November, 
inclusive,’ So, my dear, you and your train are pro- 
vided for to my heart’s content. They are Lady 
Austen’s lodgings, only with more room, and at the 
same price. You havea parlour sixteen feet by four- 
teen, chamber ditto; a room for your own maid, near 
to your own, that I have occupied many a good time ; 
an exceeding good garret for Cookee, and another 
ditto, at a convenient distance, for Samuel; a cellar, 
a good kitchen, the use of the garden ;—in short, all 
that you can want. Give us our commission in your 
next, and all shall be ready by the first of June. You 
will observe, my beloved Cousin, that it is not in all 
above eight shillings a week in the whole year, or but 
a trifle more. And the furniture is really smart, and 
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the beds good. But you must find your own linen, 
Come then, my beloved Cousin, for I am determined 
that, whatsoever king shall reign, you shall be Vicar 
of Olney. Come and cheer my heart. I have left 
many things unsaid, but shall note them another time. 
Adieu !—Ever yours, WAGs 


To Lapy Hesxeru 
Olney, April 17, 1786. 

My dearest Cousin—If you will not quote Solomon, 
my dearest Cousin, I will. He says, and as beautiful 
as truly—‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, but 
when the desire cometh, it is a tree of life!’ I feel 
how much reason he had on his side when he made 
ues observation, and am myself sick of your fortnight’s 

elay. 


The vicarage was built by Lord Dartmouth, and was 
not finished till some time after we arrived at Olney, 
consequently it is new. It is a smart stone building, 
well sashed, by much too good for the living, but just 
what I would wish for you. It has, as you justly con- 
cluded from my premises, a garden, but rather cal- 
culated for use than ornament. It is square, and well 
walled, but has neither arbour, nor alcove, nor other 
shade, except the shadow of the house. But we have 
two gardens, which are yours. Between your mansion 
and ours is interposed nothing but an orchard, into 
which a door opening out of our garden affords us the 
easiest communication imaginable, will save the round- 
about by the town, and make both houses one. Your 
chamber windows look over the river, and over the 
meadows, to a village called Emberton, and command 
the whole length of a long bridge, described by a 
certain poet, together with a view of the road at a 
distance. Should you wish for books at Olney, you 
must bring them with you, or you will wish in vain, 
for I have none but the works of a certain poet, 
Cowper, of whom perhaps you have heard, and they 
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are as yet but two volumes. They may multiply here- 
after ; but at present they are no more. 

You are the first person for whom I have heard Mrs. 
Unwin express such feelings as she does for you. She 
is not profuse in professions, nor forward to enter into 
treaties of friendship with new faces; but when her 
friendship is once engaged, it may be confided in even 
unto death. She loves you already, and how much 
more will she love you before this time twelvemonth ! 
I have indeed endeavoured to describe you to her, but 
perfectly as I have you by heart, I am sensible that my 
picture cannot do you justice. I never saw one that 
did. Be you what you may, you are much beloved, 
and will be so at Olney, and Mrs. U. expects you with 
the pleasure that one feels at the return of a long 
absent, dear relation; that is to say, with a pleasure 
such as mine. She sends you her warmest affections. 

On Friday I received a letter from dear Anonymous, 
apprizing me of a parcel that the coach would bring 
me on Saturday. Who is there in the world that has, 
or thinks he has, reason to love me to the degree that 
he does? But it is no matter. He chooses to be 
unknown, and his choice is, and ever shall be so sacred 
to me, that if his name lay on the table before me 
reversed, I would not turn the paper about that I 
might read it. Much as it would gratify me to thank 
him, I would turn my eyes away from the forbidden 
discovery. I long to assure him that those same eyes, 
concerning which he expresses such kind apprehen- 
sions, lest they should suffer by this laborious under- 
taking, are as well as I could expect them to be, if I 
were never to touch either book or pen. Subject to 
weakness, and occasional slight inflammations, it is 
probable that they will always be; but I cannot 
remember the time when they enjoyed anything so 
like an exemption from those infirmities as at present. 
One would almost suppose that reading Homer were 
the best ophthalmic in the world. I should be happy 
to remove his solicitude on the subject, but it is a plea- 
sure that he will not let me enjoy Well then, I will 
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be content without it; and so content that, though I 
believe you, my dear, to be in full possession of all 
this mystery, you shall never know me, while you live, 
either directly, or by hints of any sort, attempt to ex- 
tort, or to steal the secret from you. I should think my- 
self as justly punishable as the Bethshemites, for looking 
into the Ark, which they were not allowed to touch. 

I have not sent for Kerr, for Kerr can do nothing 
but send me to Bath, and to Bath I cannot go for a 
thousand reasons. ‘The summer will set me up again. 
I grow fat everyday, and shall be as big as Gog or 
Magog, or both me together, before you come. 

I did actually live three years with Mr. Chapman, a 
solicitor, that is to say, I slept three years in his house ; 
but I lived, that is to say, | spent my days in South- 
ampton Row, as you very well remember. There was 
I, and the future Lord Chancellor, constantly employed 
from morning to night in giggling and making giggle, 
instead of studying the law. O fie, Cousin! how could 
youdeso? Iam pleased with Lord Thurlow’s inquiries 
about me. If he takes it into that inimitable head of 
his, he may make a man of me yet. I could love him 
heartily, if he would but deserve it at my hands. That 
I did so once is certain. The Duchess of , who in 
the world set her a-going? But if all the duchesses in 
the world were spinning, like so many whirligigs, for 
my benefit, I would not stopthem. It is a noble thing 
to be a poet, it makes all the world so lively. I might 
have preached more sermons than even Tillotson did, 
and better, and the world would have been still fast 
asleep ; but a volume of verse is a fiddle that puts the 
universe in motion.—Yours, my dear Friend hag looted 


To Lapy Hesketa 
Olney, April 24, 1786. 
Your letters are so much my comfort, that 1 often 
tremble lest by any accident I should be disappointed ; 
and the more because you have been, more than once, 
so engaged in company on the writing day, that I have 
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had a narrow escape. Let me give you a piece of good 
counsel, my Cousin: follow my laudable example—write 
when you can; take Time’s forelock in one hand, and 
a pen in the other, and so make sure of your oppor- 
tunity. It is well for me that you write faster than 
anybody, and more in an hour than other people in 
two, else I know not what would become of me. When 
I read your letters I hear you talk, and I love talking 
letters dearly, especially from you. Well! the middle 
of June will not be always a thousand years off, and 
when it comes I shall hear you, and see you too, and 
shall not care a farthing then if you do not touch a 
pen in a month. By the way, you must either send 
me, or bring me some more paper, for before the moon 
shall have performed a few more revolutions I shall 
not have a scrap left,—and tedious revolutions they 
are just now, that is certain. 

I give you leave to be as peremptory as you please, 
especially at a distance; but when you say that you 
are a Cowper (and the better it is for the Cowpers that 
such you are, and I give them joy of you, with all my 
heart), you must not forget that I boast myself a 
Cowper too, and have my humours, and fancies, and 
purposes, and determinations, as well as others of my 
name, and hold them as fast as they can. You indeed 
tell me how often I shall see you when youcome! A 
pretty story truly. I am a he Cowper, my dear, and 
claim the privileges that belong to my noble sex. But 
these matters shall be settled as my cousin Agamemnon 
used to say, at a more convenient time... . 

The grass begins to grow, and the leaves to bud, and 
everything is preparing to be beautiful against you 
come. Adieu! Wee 


You inquire of our walks, I perceive, as well as of 
our rides: they are beautiful. You inquire also con- 
cerning a cellar: you have two cellars. Oh! what 
years have passed since we took the same walks, and 
drank out of the same bottle! but a few more weeks 
and then ! 
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To Lapy Hesketru 
May 1, 1786. 


You need not trouble yourself, my dearest Cousin, 
about paper, my kind and good friend the General 
having undertaken of his own mere motion to send me 
all that I ever want, whether for transcript or cor- 
respondence. My dear, there is no possible project 
within the compass of invention, by which you can be 
released from the necessity of keeping your own nags 
at Olney, if you keep your carriage here. At the Swan 
they have no horses, or, which is equally negative in 
such a case, they have but one. At the Bull, indeed, 
they keep a chaise ; but, not to mention the disagree- 
able of using one inn and hiring from another, or the 
extortionate demands that the woman of the Bull ever 
makes when anything either gentle or noble is so 
unhappy as to fall into her hands, her steeds are so 
seldom disengaged, that you would find the disappoint- 
ments endless. ‘The chaise of course is engaged 
equally, and the town of Olney affords nothing else 
into which you could put your person. All these 
matters taken together, and another reason with them, 
which I shall presently subjoin,—it appeared to us so 
indispensable a requisite to your comfort here that you 
should have your own, both carriage and horses, that 
we have this day actually engaged accommodation for 
them at the Swan aforesaid. 

Our walks are, as I told you, beautiful, but it is a 
walk to get at them; and though when you come, I[ 
shall take you into training, as the jockeys say, I doubt 
not that I shall make a nimble and good walker of you 
in a short time, you would find, as even I do in warm 
weather, that the preparatory steps are rather too 
many in number. Weston, which is our pleasantest 
retreat of all, is a mile off, and there is not in that 
whole mile to be found so much shade as would cover 
you. Mrs. Unwin and I have for many years walked 
thither everyday in the year, when the weather would 
permit ; and to speak like a poet, the limes and the 
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elms of Weston can witness for us both how often we 
have sighed and said,—‘ Oh ! that our garden opened 
into this grove, or into this wilderness ! for we are 
fatigued before we reach them, and when we have 
reached them, have not time enough to enjoy them.’ 
Thus stands the case, my dear, and the unavoidable 
ergo stares you in the face. Would J could do so too 
just at this moment !—We have three or four other 
walks, which are all pleasant in their way ; but, except 
one, they all lie at such a distance as you would find 
heinously incommodious. But Weston, as I said before, 
is our favourite: of that we are never weary; its 
superior beauties gained it our preference at the first, 
and for many years it has prevailed to win us away 
from all the others. There was, indeed, some time 
since, in a neighbouring parish called Lavendon, a 
field, one side of which formed a terrace, and the 
other was planted with poplars, at whose foot ran the 
Ouse, that I used to account a little paradise: but the 
poplars have been felled, and the scene has suffered so 
much by the loss, that though still in point of prospect 
beautiful, it has not charms sufficient to attract me now. 
A certain poet wrote a copy of verses on this melan- 
choly occasion, which, though they have been printed, 
I dare say you never saw. When you come, therefore, 
you shall see them ; but, as I told you in my last, not 
before. %)... 

On Saturday,—for sooner than Saturday, we could 
not, on account of the weather,—we paid our visit at 
Weston, and a very agreeable visit we found it. We 
encountered there, besides the family, four ladies, all 
strange to us. One of them was a Miss Bagot, a sister 
of my friend Walter's; and another of them was a 
Mrs. Chester, his sister-in-law. Mr. Chester, his 
brother, lives at Chicheley, about four miles from 
Olney. Poor Mrs. Bagot was remembered with tears 
by Mrs. Chester: she is by everybody's account of her 
a most amiable woman. Such also, I dare say, is Miss 
Bagot; but the room in which we were received was 
large, and she sitting at the side of it, exactly opposite 
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to me, I had neither lungs nor courage to halloo at 
her ; therefore nothing passed between us. I chatted 
a good deal with my neighbours; but you know, my 
dear, I am not famous for vociferation where there are 
ears not much accustomed to my voice. Nothing can 
be more obliging than the behaviour of the Throck- 
mortons has ever been to us; they long since gave us 
the keys of all their retreats, even of their kitchen- 
garden. And that you may not suspect your cousin of 
being any other than a very obliging creature too, 
I will give you a stroke of his politesse. When 
they were here they desired to see the garden and 
greenhouse. 1am proud of neither, except in poetry, 
because there I can fib without lying, and represent 
them better than they are. However, I conducted 
them to the sight, and having set each of the ladies 
with her head in a bush of myrtle, I took out my 
scissors and cut a bouquet for each of them. When 
we were with them Mrs. Throckmorton told me that 
she had put all the slips into water, for she should be 
so glad to make them grow, and asked me if they 
would strike root. I replied, that I had known such 
things happen, but believed that they were very rare, 
and recommended a hot-bed rather, and she imme- 
diately resolved that they should have one. Now comes 
the period at which your cousin shines. In the even- 
ing I ordered my labourer to trundle up a wheelbarrow 
of myrtles and canary lavender (a most fragrant plant), 
to Weston, with which I sent a note to Mrs. Throck- 
morton, recommending them to her protection. Dites 
moi, ma chére, ne suis-je homme tout a fait pol ? 
Weston, as I told you, is about a mile off, but in 
truth it is rather more. Gayhurst is five miles off: I 
have walked there, but I never walked thither. I 
have not these many years been such an extravagant 
tramper as I once was. I did myself no good I believe 
by pilgrimages of such immoderate length. The 
Chesters, the Throckmortons, the Wrights, are all of 
them good-natured agreeable people, and | rejoice, for 
your sake, that they lie all within your beat. Of the 
138 8 
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rest of our neighbours I know nothing. They are not, 
indeed, many. A Mr. Praed lives at a seat called 
Tyringham, which is also about five miles hence; but 
him I never saw, save once, when I saw him jump over 
a rail at Weston. There is a Mr. Towers at a place 
called Astwoodberry, about seven miles off; but he is 
a foxhunter merely: and Lord Egmont dwelt in a 
hired house at a place called Woolaston, at the same 
distance ; but he hired it merely by way of kennel to 
hold him during the hunting season, and by this time, 
I suppose, has left it. 

The copper is going to work for you again. Fifty 
gallons of good beer, added to seventy, will serve to 
moisten your maidens’ lips, and the throats of your 
lacqueys, and your coachee’s, till the season for brew- 
ing returns, for it does not succeed in warm weather. 

Mrs. Unwin sends you her affections ; and the words 
that follow I take from her mouth as she delivers 
them: ‘Tell Lady Hesketh that I have the sincerest 
complacency in the expectation of her ; and in observing 
how all things concur and coincide that can bid fair to 
make her stay at Olney agreeable, insomuch that she 
seems only to wave her pen and the thing she wants 
springs up in an instant.” May Heaven bless you, my 
ever dear, dear Cousin. Farewell.—Yours, 

Wn. Cowprr. 


. . . [ havea fine passion-tree in a green tub, that 
I destine to your parlour chimney: it will be full of 
flowers. 


To Lapy Hesketu 


Olney, May 8, 1786. 

. . . One evening last week Mrs. Unwin and I tool 
our walk to Weston, and as we were returning through 
the grove opposite to the house, the Throckmortons 
presented themselves at the door. They are owners of 
a house at Weston, at present empty. It is a very 
good one, infinitely superior to ours. When we drank 
chocolate with them, they both expressed their ardent 
desire that we would take it, wishing to have us for 
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nearer neighbours. If you, my Cousin, were not so 
well provided for as you are, and at our very elbow, 
I verily believe I should have mustered up all my 
rhetoric to recommend it to you. You might have it 
for ever without danger of ejectment ; whereas your 
possession of the vicarage depends on the life of the 
vicar, who is eighty-six. The environs are most 
beautiful, and the village itself one of the prettiest I 
ever saw. Add to this, you would step immediately 
into Mr. Throckmorton’s pleasure-ground, where you 
would not soil your slipper even in winter. A most 
unfortunate mistake was made by that gentleman’s 
bailiff in his absence. Just before he left Weston last 
year for the winter, he gave him orders to cut short 
the tops of the flowering shrubs that lined a serpentine 
walk in a delightful grove, celebrated by my ree 
in a little piece that you remember was called The 
Shrubbery. The dunce, misapprehending the order, 
cut down and faggoted up the whole grove, leaving 
neither tree, bush, nor twig,—nothing but stumps 
about as high as my ankle. Mrs. Throckmorton told 
us that she never saw her husband so angry in her life. 
I judge indeed by his physiognomy, which has great 
sweetness in it, that he is very little addicted to that 
infernal passion. But had he cudgelled the man for 
his cruel blunder, and the havoc made in consequence 
of it, I could have excused him. . . . May God be ever 
with you, my beloved Cousin ! Wie: 


To tHe Rev. Wattrer Bacor 


Olney, May 20, 1786. 

My dear Friend— ... Now I will talk a little 
about myself: for except myself, living in this terrarum 
angulo, what can I have to talk about? In a scene of 
perfect tranquillity, and the profoundest silence, I am 
kicking up the dust of heroic narrative, and besieging 
Troyagain. Itold youthat I hadalmostfinished the trans- 
lation of the Jdiad, and I verily thought so;—but I was 
never more mistaken. By the time when I had reached 
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the end of the poem, the first book of my version was a 
twelvemonth old. When I came to consider it, after 
having laid it by so long, it did not satisfy me. I set 
myself to mend it, and 1 did so. But still it appeared 
to me improvable, and that nothing would so effectually 
secure that point as to give the whole book a new 
translation. With the exception of very few lines I 
have so done, and was never in my life so convinced of 
the soundness of Horace’s advice to publish nothing in 
haste ; so much advantage have I derived from doing 
that twice which I thought I had accomplished notably 
at once. He indeed recommends nine years’ imprison- 
ment of your verses before you send them abroad : but 
the ninth part of that time is I believe as much as there 
is need of to open a man’s eyes upon his own defects, 
and to secure him from the danger of premature self 
approbation. Neither ought it to be forgotten that 
nine years make so wide an interval between the cup 
and the lip, that a thousand things may fall out 
between. New engagements may occur, which may 
make the finishing of that which a poet has begun 
impossible. In nine years he may rise into a situation, 
or he may sink into one utterly incompatible with his 
purpose. His constitution may break in nine years, 
and sickness may disqualify him for improving what he 
enterprised in the days of health. His inclination may 
change, and he may find some other employment more 
agreeable, or another poet may enter upon the same 
work, and get the start of him. Therefore, my friend 
Horace, though I acknowledge your principle to be 
good, 1 must confess that I think the practice you 
would ground upon it carried to an extreme. ‘The 
rigour that I exercised upon the first book, I intend to 
exercise upon all that follow, and have now actually 
advanced into the middle of the seventh, nowhere 
admitting more than one line in fifty of the first trans- 
lation. You must not imagine that I had been careless 
and hasty in the first instance. In truth I had not; 
but in rendering so excellent a poet as Homer into our 
language, there are so many points to be attended to, 
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both in respect of language and numbers, that a first 
attempt must be fortunate indeed if it does not call 
aloud for a second. You saw the specimen, and you 
saw, I am sure, one great fault in it: I mean the 
harshness of some of the elisions. I do not altogether 
take the blame of these to myself, for into some of 
them I was actually driven and haunted by a series of 
reiterated objections made by a critical friend, whose 
scruples and delicacies teased me out of all my patience. 
But no such monsters will be found in the volume. 
+ . .—Ever yours, Were: 


To Lapy Heskera 
Olney, May 29, 1786. 

Thou dear, comfortable Cousin, whose letters, among 
all that I receive, have this property peculiarly their 
own, that I expect them without trembling, and never 
find anything in them that does not give me pleasure ; 
for which therefore I would take nothing in exchange 
that the world could give me, save and except that for 
which I must exchange them soon (and happy shall I 
be to do so), your own company. That, indeed, is 
delayed a little too long ; to my impatience at least it 
seems so, who find the spring, backward as it is, too 
forward, because many of its beauties will have faded 
before you will have an opportunity to see them. We 
took our customary walk yesterday in the wilderness 
at Weston, and saw, with regret, the laburnums, 
syringas, and guelder-roses, some of them blown, and 
others just upon the point of blowing, and could not 
help observing—all these will be gone before Lady 
Hesketh comes! Still however there will be roses, 
and jasmine, and honeysuckle, and shady walks, and 
cool alcoves, and you will partake them with us. But 
I want you to have a share of everything that is 
delightful here, and cannot bear that the advance of 
the season should steal away a single pleasure before 
you can come to enjoy it. 

Everyday I think of you, and almost all the day 
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long ; I will venture to say, that even you were never 
so expected in your life. I called last week at the 
(juaker’s to see the furniture of your bed, the fame of 
which had reached me. It is, I assure you, superb, of 
printed cotton, and the subject classical. Every morn- 
ing you will open your eyes on Phaeton kneeling to 
Apollo, and imploring his father to grant him the con- 
duct of his chariot for a day. May your sleep be as 
sound as your bed will be sumptuous, and your nights 
at least will be well provided for. . . . Wie. 


To Lapy HeEskeTH 


Olney, June 4 and 5, 1786. 


Ah! my Cousin, you begin already to fear and quake. 
What a hero am I, compared with you! I have no 
fears of you; on the contrary am as bold as a lion. I 
wish that your carriage were even now at the door. 
You should soon see with how much courage I would 
face you. But what cause have you for fear? Am I 
not your cousin, with whom you have wandered in the 
fields of Freemantle, and at Bevis’s Mount? who used 
to read to you, laugh with you, till our sides have 
ached, at anything, or nothing? And am I in these 
respects at all altered? You will not find me so; but 
just as ready to laugh, and to wander, as you ever 
knew me. KA cloud perhaps may come over me now 
and then, for a few hours, but from clouds I was never 
exempted. And are not you the identical Cousin with 
whom I have performed all these feats? The very 
Harriet whom I saw, for the first time, at De Grey’s in 
Norfolk Street? (It was ona Sunday, when you came 
with my uncle and aunt to drink tea there, and I had 
dined there, and was just going back to Westminster. ) 
If these things are so, and I am sure that you cannot 
gainsay a syllable of them all, then this consequence 
follows ; and I do not promise myself more pleasure 
from your company than I shall be sureto find. Then 
you are my Cousin, in whom I always delighted, and 
in whom I doubt not that I shall delight even to my 
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latest hour. But this wicked coach-maker has sunk 
my spirits. What a miserable thing it is to depend, in 
any degree, for the accomplishment of a wish, and that 
wish so fervent, on the punctuality of a creature who I 
suppose was never punctual in his life! Do tell him, 
my dear, in order to quicken him, that if he performs his 
promise, he shall make my coach when I want one, and 
that if he performs it not, I will most assuredly employ 
some other man. 

The Throckmortons sent a note to invite us to 
dinner; we went, and a very agreeable day we had. 
They made no fuss with us, which I was heartily glad 
to see, for where I give trouble I am sure that I cannot 
be welcome. Themselves, and their chaplain, and we, 
were all the party. After dinner we had much cheer- 
ful and pleasant talk, the particulars of which might 
not perhaps be so entertaining upon paper, therefore 
all but one I will omit, and that I will mention only 
because it will of itself be sufficient to give you an in- 
sight into their opinion on a very important subject,— 
their own religion. I happened to say that in all pro- 
fessions and trades mankind affected an air of mystery. 
Physicians, I observed, in particular, were objects of 
that remark, who persist in prescribing in Latin, many 
times no doubt to the hazard ofa patient’s life, through 
the ignorance of an apothecary. Mr. Throckmorton 
assented to what I said, and turning to his chaplain, to 
my infinite surprise observed to him, ‘ That is just as 
absurd as our praying in Latin.’ I could have hugged 
him for his liberality, and freedom from bigotry, but 
thought it rather more decent to let the matter pass 
without any visible notice. I therefore heard it with 

leasure, and kept my pleasure to myself. The two 
fddies in the meantime were téte-a-téte in the drawing- 
room. Their conversation turned principally (as I 
afterwards learned from Mrs, Unwin) on a most delight- 
ful topic, viz. myself. In the first place, Mrs. Throck- 
morton admired my book, from which she quoted by 
heart more than I could repeat, though I so lately 


wrote it 
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My dearest Cousin, adieu! I hope to write to you 
but once more before we meet. But oh! this coach- 
maker, and oh! this holiday week !—Yours, with im- 
patient desire to see you, WixGs 


To JosepH Hix, Esq. 


Olney, Juné 9, 1786. 
My dear Friend— . . . The noble institution of the 
Nonsense Club will be forgotten, when we are gone 
who composed it ; but I often think of your most heroic 
line, written at one of our meetings, and especially think 
of it when I am translating Homer,— 
To whom replied the Devil yard-long-tailed. 


There never was anything more truly Grecian than 
that triple epithet, and were it possible to introduce it 
into either Iliad or Odyssey, I should certainly steal 
it. Iam now flushed with expectation of Lady Hesketh, 
who spends the summer with us. We hope to see her 
next week. We have found admirable lodgings both 
for her and her suite, and a Quaker in this town, still 
more admirable than they, who, as if he loved her as 
much as I do, furnishes them for her with real elegance. 

WC: 


To Lapy Heskers 
June 12, 1786. 

I am neither young nor superannuated, yet am I 
child. When I had read your letter I grumbled: not 
at you, my dearest Cousin, for you are in no fault, but 
at the whole generation of coach-makers, as you may 
suppose, and at yours in particular. I foresaw and 
foreknew that he would fail in his promise, and yet 
was disappointed ; was, in truth, no more prepared for 
what I expected with so much reason, than if I had not 
at all expected it. I grumbled till we went to dinner, 
and at intervals till we had dined ; and when dinner was 
over, with very little encouragement, I could actually 
have cried. AndifIhad, I should in truth have thought 
them tears.as well bestowed as most that I have shed 
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for many years. At first I numbered months, then 
weeks, then days, and was just beginning to number 
hours, and now I am thrown back to days again. My 
first speech was, after folding up your letter (for I will 
honestly tell you all), I am crazed with Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays and St. Albans, and Totte- 
ridge, and Hadley. When is she to set out?—When 
is she to be here? Do tell me, for, perhaps, you under- 
stand it better than I! Why, says Mrs. Unwin (with 
much more composure in her air than properly be- 
longed to her, for she also had her feelings on the 
occasion), she sets out to-morrow se’nnight, and will be 
here on the Wednesday after. And who knows that? 
replied I ; will the coach-maker be at all more punctual 
in repairing the old carriage, than in making the new 
one? For my part, I have no hope of seeing her this 
month ; and if it be possible, I will not think of it, lest 
I should be again disappointed. And to say the truth, 
my dear, though hours have passed since thus I said, 
and I have had time for cooler consideration, the sus- 
picion still sticks to me, that more delays may happen. 
A philosopher would prepare himself for such an event, 
but I am no philosopher, at least when the comfort of 
seeing you is in question. I believe in my heart that 
there have been just as many true philosophers upon 
earth, as there have been men that have had little or 
no feeling, and not one more. Swift truly says— 


Indifference clad in reason’s guise, 
All want of fortitude supplies. 


When I wake in the night, I feel my spirits the lighter 
because you are coming. When I am not at Troy, I 
am either occupied in the recollection of a thousand 
passages of my past life, in which you were a par- 
taker with me, or conversing about you with Mrs. 
Unwin. ... 

I approve altogether, my Cousin beloved, of your 
sending your goods to the wagon on Saturday, and 
Cookee by the coach on Tuesday. She will be here 
perhaps by four in the afternoon, at the latest by five, 
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and will have quite time enough to find out all the 
cupboards and shelves in her department before you 
arrive. But I declare and protest that Cookee shall 
sleep that night at our house, and get her breakfast 
here next morning. You will break her heart, child, 
if you send her into a strange house where she will 
find nothing that has life but the curate, who has not 
much neither. Servant he keeps none. A woman 
makes his bed, and after a fashion as they say, dresses 
his dinner, and then leaves him to his lucubrations. 
I do therefore insist on it, and so does Mrs. Unwin, 
that Cookee shall be our guest for that time; and from 
this we will not depart. I tell thee besides, that I 
shall be more glad to see her, than ever I was in my 
life to see one whom I never saw before. Guess why, 
if you can. 

You must number your miles fifty-six instead of 
fifty-four. The fifty-sixth mile ends but a few yards 
beyond the vicarage. Soon after you shall have 
entered Olney, you will find an opening on your right 
hand. It isa lane that leads to your dwelling. There 
your coach may stop and set down Mrs. Eaton; when 
she has walked about forty yards she will spy a green 
gate and rails on her left hand; and when she has 
opened the gate and reached the house-door, she will 
find herself at home. But we have another maneuvre 
to play off upon you, and in which we positively will 
not be opposed, or if we are, it shall be to no purpose. 
I have an honest fellow that works in my garden, his 
name is Kitchener, and we call him Kitch for brevity. 
He is sober, and as trusty as the day. He has a 
smart blue coat, that when I had worn it some years, 
I gave him, and he has now worn it some years him- 
self. I shall set him on horseback, and order him to 
the Swan at Newport, there to wait your arrival, and 
if you should not stop at that place, as perhaps you 
may not, immediately to throw himself into your suite, 
and to officiate as your guide. For though the way 
from Newport hither is short, there are turnings that 
might puzzle your coachman; and he will be of use 
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too, in conducting you to our house, which otherwise 
you might not easily find, partly through the stupidity 
of those of whom you might inquire, and partly from 
its out-of-the-way situation. My brother drove up and 
down Olney in quest of us, almost as often as you, up 
and down Chancery Lane in quest of the Madans, with 
fifty boys and girls at his tail, before he could find us. 
The first man, therefore, you shall see in a blue coat 
with white buttons, in the famous town of Newport, 
cry Kitch! He will immediately answer, My Lady! 
and from that moment you are sure not to be lost. 

Your house shall be as clean as scrubbing and dry- 
rubbing can make it, and in all respects fit to receive 
you. My friend the Quaker, in all that I have seen 
of his doings, has acquitted himself much to my satis- 
faction. Some little things, he says, will perhaps be 
missing at first, in such a multiplicity, but they shall 
be produced as soon as called for. Mrs. U. has bought 
you six ducks, and is fatting them for you. She has 
also rummaged up a coop that will hold six chickens, 
and designs to people it for you by the first oppor- 
tunity ; for these things are not to be got fit for the 
table at Olney. Thus, my dear, are all things in the 
best train possible, and nothing remains but that you 
come and show yourself. Oh, that moment! Shall 
we not both enjoy it?—That we shall. 

I have received an anonymous complimentary 
Pindaric Ode from a little poet who calls himself a 
schoolboy. I send you the first stanza by way of 
specimen. You shall see it all soon. 


TO WM. COWPER, OF THE INNER TEMPLE, ESQ. 
ON HIS POEMS IN THE SECOND VOLUME. 


In what high strains, my Muse, wilt thou 
Attempt great Cowper’s worth to show? 
Pindaric strains that tune the lyre, 
And 'twould require 
A Pindar’s fire 
To sing great Cowper’s worth, 
The lofty bard, delightful sage, 
Ever the wonder of the age, 
And blessing to the earth. 
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Adieu, my precious Cousin, your lofty bard and 

delightful sage expects you with all possible affection. 

—KEver yours, Wm. CowPEr. 


Our dinner hour is four o'clock. We will not 
surfeit you with delicacies; of that be assured. I 
know your palate, and am glad to know that it is 
easily pleased. Were it other than it is, it would 
stand but a poor chance to be gratified at Olney. I 
undertake for lettuce and cucumber, and Mrs. U. for 
all the rest. If she feeds you too well, you must 
humble her. 


To Josep Hii, Ese. 


Olney, June 19, 1785. 


My dear Cousin’s arrival has, as it could not fail 
to do, made us happier than we ever were at Olney. 
Her great kindness in giving us her company is a 
cordial that I shall feel the effect of, not only while 
she is here, but while I live. 

Olney will not be much longer the place of our 
habitation. Ata village two miles distant we have 
hired a house of Mr. Throckmorton, a much better 
than we occupy at present, and yet not more expensive. 
It is situated very near to our most agreeable landlord, 
and his agreeable pleasure grounds. In him, and in 
his wife, we shall find such companions as will always 
make the time pass pleasantly while they are in the 
country, and his grounds will afford us good air, and 
good walking room in the winter; two advantages 
which we have not enjoyed at Olney, where I have no 
neighbour with whom I can converse, and where, 
seven months in the year, I have been imprisoned by 
dirty and impassable ways, till both my health and 
Mrs. Unwin’s have suffered materially. 

Homer is ever importunate, and will not suffer me 
to spend half the time with my distant friends that I 
would gladly give them. Ww. C. 
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To ras Rey. Wouum Unwin 


Olney, July 3, 1786. 

My dear William—After a long silence I begin 
again, A day given to my friends, is a day taken 
from Homer, but to such an interruption now and 
then occurring, I have no objection. Lady Hesketh 
is, as you observe, arrived, and has been with us near 
a fortnight. She pleases everybody, and is pleased 
in her turn with everything she finds at Olney; is 
always cheerful and sweet-tempered, and knows no 
pleasure equal to that of communicating pleasure to 
us, and to all around her. This disposition in her is 
the more comfortable, because it is not the humour 
of the day, a sudden flash of benevolence and good 
spirits, occasioned merely by a change of scene; but 
it is her natural turn, and has governed all her con- 
duct ever since I knew her first. We are conse- 
quently happy in her society, and shall be happier 
still to have you to partake with usin ourjoy. Ican 
now assure you that her complexion is not at all 
indebted to art, having seen a hundred times the most 
convincing proof of its authenticity, her colour fading, 
and glowing again alternately as the weather, or her 
own temperature has happened to affect it, while she 
has been sitting before me. I am fond of the sound 
of bells, but was never more pleased with those of 
Olney than when they rang her into her new habita- 
tion. It is a compliment that our performers upon 
those instruments have never paid to any other per- 
sonage (Lord Dartmouth excepted) since we knew the 
town. In short, she is, as she ever was, my pride and 
my joy, and I am delighted with everything that 
means to do her honour. Her first appearance was 
too much for me; my spirits, instead of being greatly 
raised, as I had inadvertently supposed they would 
be, broke down with me under the pressure of too 
much joy, and left me flat, or rather melancholy 
throughout the day, to a degree that was mortifying 
to myself, and alarming to her. But I have made 
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amends for this failure since, and in point of cheer- 
fulness have far exceeded her expectations, for she 
knew that sable had been my suit for many years. 

And now I shall communicate intelligence that will 
give you pleasure. When you first contemplated the 
front of our abode, you were shocked. In your eyes 
it had the appearance of a prison, and you sighed at 
the thought that your mother dwelt in it. Your view 
of it was not only just, but prophetic. It had not 
only the aspect of a place built for the purpose of 
incarceration, but has actually served that purpose 
through a long, long period, and we have been the 
prisoners. But a gaol-delivery is at hand. The bolts 
and bars are to be loosed, and we shall escape. A very 
different mansion, both in point of appearance and 
accommodation, expects us, and the expense of living 
in it not greater than we are subjected to in this. It 
is situated at Weston, one of the prettiest villages in 
England, and belongs to Mr. Throckmorton. We all 
three dine with him to-day by invitation, and shall 
survey it in the afternoon, point out the necessary 
repairs, and finally adjust the treaty. I have my 
Cousin’s promise that she will never let another year 
pass without a visit to us; and the house is large 
enough to contain us, and our suite, and her also, with 
as many of hers as she shall choose to bring. The 
change will I hope prove advantageous both to your 
mother and me in all respects. Here we have no 
neighbourhood, there we shall have most agreeable 
neighbours in the Throckmortons. Here we have a 
bad air in winter, impregnated with the fishy smelling 
fumes of the marsh miasma; there we shall breathe 
in an atmosphere untainted. Here we are confined 
from September to March, and sometimes longer; 
there we shall be upon the very verge of pleasure- 
grounds in which we can always ramble, and shall 
not wade through almost impassable dirt to get at 
them. Both your mother’s constitution and mine 
have suffered materially by such close and long con- 
finement, and it is high time, unless we intend to 
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retreat into the grave, that we should seek out a more 
wholesome residence. A pretty deal of new furniture 
will be wanted, especially chairs and beds, all which 
my kind Cousin will provide, and fit up a parlour and 
a chamber for herself into the bargain. So far is 
well, the rest is left to Heaven. 

I have hardly left myself room for an answer to 
your queries concerning my friend John, and his 
studies. What the supplement of Hirtius is made of, 
I know not. We did not read it at Westminster. | 
should imagine it might be dispensed with. 1 should 
recommend the civil war of Caesar, because he wrote 
it, who ranks I believe as the best writer, as well as 
soldier, of his day. There are books (1 know not what 
they are, but you do, and can easily find them) that 
will inform him clearly of both the civil and military 
management of the Romans, the several officers, | 
mean, in both departments; and what was the peculiar 
province of each. The study of some such book 
would I should think prove a good introduction to 
that of Livy, unless you have a Livy with notes to 
that effect. A want of intelligence in those points has 
heretofore made the Roman history very dark and 
difficult to me ; therefore I thus advise. 

Our love is with all your lovelies, both great and 
small.—Yours ever, W.C. 


To roe Rey. Wit11am Unwin 
Aug. 9, 1786. 

My dear William— ... I hope that you have by 
this time completely recovered from the indisposition 
occasioned by your journey. The day after your 
departure, Lady Hesketh said, Now we want Mr. 
Unwin. Her reason, at least one of her reasons, for 
saying so was that we had spent near half an hour 
together without laughing :—an interval of gravity 
that does not often occur where you are present. 

She has not yet heard from Mr. Hornby. Ifa letter 
should arrive by this day’s post, I will insert notice 
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of it before I close mine. We infer from his silence 
that he had not previously engaged himself before the 
receipt of hers. He has, I suppose, like most men of 
large fortune, who see much company, a cacoethes not 
of scribendi but of non scribendi. . . . 

Adieu, my dear William, Pandarus and Diomede 
are on fire to combat, breakfast is ready, and the 
moment I have swallowed it, I must commit them 
in terrible conflict. . . .—Ever yours, 

Wm. Cowper. 


To THe Rey. Wiu1am Unwin 
August 24, 1786. 

My dear Friend—I catch a minute by the tail and 
hold it fast, while I write to you. The moment it is 
fled I must go to breakfast. The post that brought 
me your speculations on the subject of your future 
pupil, conveyed to you I suppose Lady Hesketh’s 
letter on the same subject, which has no doubt given 
you satisfaction. I saw Mr. Hornby’s letter, than 
which nothing could be more handsome. His sole 
remark on the matter of stipend is this,—that in 
placing the young gentleman under the influence of 
such excellent tuition, he confers on him a greater 
advantage than he could secure to him by any other 
means. You see, therefore, that he is a wise man, 
knows how to value the opportunity, and that erudi- 
tion, &e. are better than house and land ; for that 

When house and land are gone and spent, 

Then larning is most excellent. 
I wish you all possible success with him, and that the 
Muses nine, with Apollo at their head, may brighten 
his intellects, and make him readily susceptible of all 
that you shall endeavour to infuse. 

I am still occupied in refining and polishing, and 
shall this morning give the finishing hand to the 
seventh book. Fuseli does me the honour to say that 
the most difficult, and most interesting parts of the 
poem, are admirably rendered. But because he did 
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not express himself equally pleased with the more 
pedestrian parts of it, my labour therefore has been 
principally given to the dignification of them; not 
but that I have retouched considerably, and made 
better still the best. In short I hope to make it all 
of a piece, and shall exert myself to the utmost to 
secure that desirable point. A story-teller so very 
circumstantial as Homer, must of necessity present us 
often with much matter in itself capable of no other 
embellishment than purity of diction and harmony of 
versification can give to it. Hic labor, hoc opus est. 
For our language, unless it be very severely chastised, 
has not the terseness, nor our measure the music of the 
Greek. But I shall not fail through want of industry. 

We are likely to be very happy in our connexion 
with the Throckmortons. His reserve and mine wear 
off, and he talks with great pleasure of the comfort 
that he proposes to himself from our winter-evening 
conversations. His purpose seems to be, that we should 
spend them alternately with each other. Lady Hes- 
keth transeribes for me at present. When she is 
gone, Mrs. Throckmorton takes up that business, and 
will be my lady of the ink-bottle for the rest of the 
winter. She solicited herself that office. 

I will subjoin the measure of my hat. Let the new 
one be furnished a /a mode. 

Believe me, my dear William, truly yours, W.C. 


. .. Lhe outside circumference of the hat crown is 
two feet one inch and an eighth. 


To THe Rey. Witu1am Unwin 
[No date. ] 
My dear Friend—You are my mahogany box, with 
a slip in the lid of it, to which I commit my produc- 
tions of the lyric kind, in perfect confidence that they 
are safe and will go no farther. All who are attached 
to the jingling art have this peculiarity, that they 
would find no pleasure in the exercise, had they not 
one friend at least to whom they might publish what 
138 T 
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they have composed. If you approve my Latin, and 
your wife and sister my English, this, together with the 
approbation of your mother, is fame enough for me. 

He who cannot look forward with comfort, must find 
what comfort he can in looking backward. Upon this 
principle, I the other day sent my imagination upon a 
trip thirty years behind me. She was very obedient, 
and very swift of foot, presently performed her journey, 
and at last set me down in the sixth form at West- 
minster. I fancied myself once more a schoolboy, 
a period of life in which, if I had never tasted true 
happiness, I was at least equally unacquainted with its 
contrary. No manufacturer of waking dreams ever 
succeeded better in his employment than Ido. I can 
weave such a piece of tapestry in a few minutes, as not 
only has all the charms of reality, but is embellished 
also with a variety of beauties which, though they 
never existed, are more captivating than any that ever 
did ; accordingly I was a schoolboy in high favour with 
my master, received a silver groat for my exercise, and 
had the pleasure of seeing it sent from form to form, 
for the admiration of all who were able to understand 
it. Do you wish to see this highly applauded perform- 
ance? It follows on the other side., [Torn off. | 


To THE Rey. Wint1am Unwin 
[No date. ] 


My dear William—You are sometimes indebted to 
bad weather, but more frequently to a dejected state 
of mind, for my punctuality as a correspondent. This 
was the case when I composed that tragi-comical ditty ! 
for which you thank me: my spirits were exceedingly 
low, and having no fool or jester at hand, I resolved 
to be my own. The end was answered; I laughed 
myself, and I made you laugh. Sometimes I pour out 
my thoughts in a mournful strain; but these sable 
effusions your mother will not suffer me to send you, 
being resolved that nobody shall share with me the 


1 Poem not known. 
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burthen of my melancholy but herself. In general 
you may suppose that I am remarkably sad when I 
seem remarkably merry. The effort we make to get 
rid of a load is usually violent in proportion to the 
weight of it. I have seen at Sadler’s Wells a tight 
little fellow dancing with a fat man upon his shoulders ; 
to those who looked at him, he seemed insensible of 
the encumbrance ; but if a physician had felt his pulse, 
when the feat was over, I suppose he would have found 
the effect of it there. Perhaps you remember the 
Undertakers’ dance in the Rehearsal, which they per- 
form in crape hat-bands and black cloaks, to the tune 
of ‘Hob or Nob,’ one of the sprightliest airs in the 
world. Such is my fiddling, and such is my dancing; but 
they serve a purpose which at some certain times could 
not be so effectually promoted by anything else. . . . 

I have endeavoured to comply with your request, 
though I am not good at writing upon a given subject. 
Your mother, however, comforts me by her approba- 
tion, and I steer myself in all that I produce by her 
judgement. If she does not understand me at the first 
reading, I am sure the lines are obscure, and always 
alter them; if she laughs, I know it is not without 
reason; andif she says, ‘That’s well, it will do’—I have 
no fear lest anybody else should find fault with it. She 
is my lord chamberlain, who licenses all I write. . 

If you like it,! use it: if not, you know the remedy. 
It is serious, yet epigrammatic,—like a bishop at a 
ball ! Wie 


To THe Rey. Witt1am Unwin 
[No date. ] 
My dear Friend—I write under the impression of a 
difficulty not easily surmounted, the want of something 
to say. Letter-spinning is generally more entertain- 
ing to the writer than the reader: for your sake, 
therefore, I would avoid it, but a dearth of materials 
is very apt to betray one, into a trifling strain, in spite 
of all one’s endeavours to be serious. 
1 Lines to Miss C—— on her birthday. 
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What have you done with your perverse parishioner ? 
Perhaps when he has put a lock upon his pew, he may 
shut himself up in it oftener than he used to do: you 
remember a certain story about the boy and his trunk, 
The consciousness that the seat is become his own so 
emphatically that he can exclude everybody else, may 
make him fond of it. I believe many a man that keeps 
a carriage, rides in it because he keeps one, though 
sometimes he would otherwise prefer a walk. 

I lay by my paper for the present ;—I really can go 
on no farther. 

I left off on Saturday, this present being Monday 
morning, and I renew the attempt, in hopes that I 
may possibly catch some subject by the end, and be 
more successful. 

So have I seen the maids in vain 
Tumble and tease a tangled skein: 

They bite the lip, they scratch the head, 
And cry—*‘ The deuce is in the thread |’ 
They torture it, and jerk it round, 

Till the right end at last is found ; 


Then wind, and wind, and wind away, 
And what was work is changed to play. 


When I wrote the two first lines, 1 thought I had 
engaged in a hazardous enterprise; for, thought I, 
should my poetical vein be as dry as my prosaic, I 
shall spoil the sheet, and send nothing at nif for I 
could on no account endure the thought of beginning 
again. But I think I have succeeded to admiration, 
and am willing to flatter myself that I have seen even 
a worse impromptu in the newspapers. 

Though we live in a nook, and the world is quite 
unconscious that there are any such beings in it as 
ourselves, yet we are not unconcerned about what 
passes in it. The present awful crisis, big with the 
fate of England, engages much of our attention. The 
action is probably over by this time, and though we 
know it not, the grand question is decided, whether 
the war shall roar in our own once peaceful fields, or 
whether we shall still only hear of it ata distance. I 
can compare the nation to no similitude more apt than 
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that of an ancient castle that had been for days assaulted 
by the battering-ram. It was long before the stroke 
of that engine made any sensible impression ; but the 
continual repetition at length communicated a slight 
tremor to the wall ; the next, and the next, and the next 
blow increased it. Another shock puts the whole mass 
in motion, from the top to the foundation: it bends 
forward, and is every moment driven farther from the 
perpendicular ; till at last the decisive blow is given, 
and down it comes. Every million that has been raised 
within the last century, has had an effect upon the 
constitution like that of a blow from the aforesaid ram 
upon the aforesaid wall. The impulse becomes more 
and more important, and the impression it makes is 
continually augmented ; unless, therefore, something 
extraordinary intervenes to prevent it, you will find 
the consequence at the end of my simile.—Yours, 


To roe Rev. Witi1am Unwin 
[No date. ] 


My dear William— . . . I am obliged to you for all 
the books you have occasionally furnished me with: 
I did not indeed read many of Johnson’s Classics ; 
those of established reputation are so fresh in my 
memory, though many years have intervened since I 
made them my companions, that it was like reading 
what I read yesterday over again: and as to the minor 
Classics, I did not think them worth reading at all; I 
tasted most of them, and did not like them. It is a 
great thing to be indeed a poet, and does not happen 
to more than one man in a century. Churchill, 
the great Churchill, deserved the name of poet: I 
have read him twice, and some of his pieces three times 
over, and the last time with more pleasure than the 
first. The pitiful scribbler of his life seems to have 
undertaken that task, for which he was entirely un- 
qualified, merely because it afforded him an oppor- 
tunity to traduce him. He has inserted in it but one 
anecdote of consequence, for which he refers you toa 
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novel, and introduces the story with doubts about the 
truth of it. But his barrenness as a biographer I could 
forgive, if the simpleton had not thought himself a 
judge of his writings, and under the erroneous influ- 
ence of that thought, informed his reader that Gotham, 
Independence, and The Times were  catchpennies. 
Gotham, unless I am a greater blockhead than he, 
which I am far from believing, is a noble and beautiful 
poem, and a poem with which I make no doubt the 
author took as much pains as with any he ever wrote. 
Making allowance (and Dryden in his Absalom and 
Achitophel stands in need of the same indulgence) for 
an unwarrantable use of Scripture, it appears to me to 
be a masterly performance. Independence is a most 
animated piece, full of strength and spirit, and marked 
with that bold masculine character which, I think, is 
the great peculiarity of this writer. And The Times, 
(except that the subject is disgusting to the last 
degree) stands equally high in my opinion. He is 
indeed a careless writer for the most part; but where 
shall we find in any of those authors who finish their 
works with the exactness of a Flemish pencil, those 
bold and daring strokes of fancy, those numbers so 
hazardously ventured upon and so happily finished, 
the matter so compressed and yet so clear, and the 
colouring so sparingly laid on, and yet with such 
a beautiful effect? In short, it is not his least praise 
that he is never guilty of those faults as a writer which 
he lays to the charge of others. A proof that he did 
not judge by a borrowed standard, or from rules laid 
down by critics, but that he was qualified to do it by 
his own native powers, and his great superiority of 
genius. For he that wrote so much, and so fast, would 
through inadvertency and hurry unavoidably have de- 
parted from rules which he might have found in books, 
but his own truly poetical talent was a guide which 
could not suffer him to err. A race-horse is graceful 
in his swiftest pace, and never makes an awkward 
motion though he is pushed to his utmost speed. A 
cart-horse might perhaps be taught to play tricks in 
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the riding-school, and might prance and curvet like 
his betters, but at some unlucky time would be sure 
to betray the baseness of. his original. It is an affair 
of very little consequence perhaps to the well-being ot 
mankind, but I cannot help regretting that he died so 
soon. Those words of Virgil, upon the immature 
death of Marcellus, might serve for his epitaph : 


Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 


Esse sinent. 
Yours, Wig Ci: 


To Toe Rev. Water Bacor 
Olney, Aug. 31, 1786. 

My dear Friend— ... The unacquaintedness of 
modern ears with the divine harmony of Milton’s 
numbers, and the principles upon which he constructed 
them, is the cause of the quarrel that they have with 
elisions in blank verse. But where is the remedy? 
In yain should you or I, and a few hundreds more 
perhaps who have studied his versification, tell them of 
the superior majesty of it, and that for that majesty it 
is greatly indebted to those elisions. In their ears, 
they are discord and dissonance; they lengthen the 
line beyond its due limits, and are therefore not to be 
endured. There is a whimsical inconsistency in the 
judgement of modern readers in this particular. Ask 
them all round, whom do you account the best writer 
of blank verse? and they will reply toa man, Milton, 
to be sure; Milton against the field! Yet if a writer 
of the present day should construct his numbers exactly 
upon Milton’s plan, not one in fifty of these professed 
admirers of Milton would endure him. ‘The case 
standing thus, what is to be done? An author must 
either be contented to give disgust to the generality, 
or he must humour them by sinning against his own 
judgement. ‘This latter course, so far as elisions are 
concerned, I have adopted as essential to my success. 
In every other respect I give as much variety in 
my measure as I can, I believe I may say as in ten 
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syllables it is possible to give, shifting perpetually the 
pause and cadence, and accounting myself happy that 
modern refinement has not yet enacted laws against this 
also. If it had, I protest to you I would have dropped 
my design of translating Homer entirely ; and with what 
an indignant stateliness of reluctance I make them the 
concession that I have mentioned, Mrs. Unwin can 
witness, who hears all my complaints upon the subject. 

After having lived twenty years at Olney, we are on 
the point of leaving it, but shall not migrate far. We 
have taken a house in the village of Weston. Lady 
Hesketh is our good angel, by whose aid we are enabled 
to pass into a better air, and a more walkable country. 
The imprisonment that we have suffered here for so 
many winters has hurt us both. That we may suffer 
it no longer, she stoops to Olney, lifts us from our 
swamp, and sets us down on the elevated grounds of 
Weston Underwood. There, my dear friend, I shall 
be happy to see you, and to thank you in person for 
all your kindness. 

I do not wonder at the judgement that you form of 
Fuseli, a foreigner ; but you may assure yourself that, 
foreigner as he is, he has an exquisite taste in English 
verse. The man is all fire, and an enthusiast in the 
highest degree on the subject of Homer, and has given 
me more than ouce a jog, when I have been inclined 
to nap with my author. No cold water is to be feared 
from him that might abate my own fire, rather perhaps 
too much combustible.—Adieu, mon ami, yours faith- 
fully, Wee. 


To THe Rev. Winitiam Unwin 


Olney, Sept. 24, 1786. 

My dear William— . . . You have had your troubles, 
and we ours. This day three weeks your mother re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Newton, which she has not 
yet answered, nor is likely to answer hereafter. It 
gave us both much concern, but her more than me; I 
suppose because my mind being necessarily occupied 
in my work, I had not so much leisure to browse upon 
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the wormwood that it contained. The purport of it is 
a direct accusation of me, and of her an accusation 
implied, that we have both deviated into forbidden 
paths, and lead a life unbecoming the Gospel. That 
many of my friends in London are grieved, and the 
simple people of Olney astonished ; that he never so 
much doubted of my restoration to Christian privileges 
as now ;—in short, that I converse too much with 
people of the world, and find too much pleasure in 
doing so. He concludes with putting your mother in 
mind that there is still an intercourse between London 
and Olney ; by which he means to insinuate that we 
cannot offend against the decorum that we are bound 
to observe, but the news of it will most certainly be 
conveyed to him. We do not at all doubt it ;—we 
never knew a lie hatched at Olney that waited long for 
a bearer ; and though we do not wonder to find our- 
selves made the subjects of a false accusation in a 
place ever fruitful of such productions, we do and must 
wonder a little, that he should listen to them with so 
much credulity. I say this, because if he had heard only 
the truth, or had believed no more than the truth, he 
would not, J think, have found either me censurable 
or your mother. And that she should be suspected of 
irregularities is the more wonderful (for wonderful it 
would be at any rate), because she sent him not long 
before a letter conceived in such strains of piety and 
spirituality as ought to have convinced him that she at 
least was no wanderer. But what is the fact, and how 
do we spend our [time] in reality? What are the deeds 
for which we have been represented as thus criminal? 
Our present course of life differs in nothing from that 
which we have both held these thirteen years, except 
that, after great civilities shown us, and many advances 
made on the part of the Throcks, we visit them. That 
we visit also at Gayhurst; that we have frequently 
taken airings with my cousin in her carriage ; and that 
I have sometimes taken a walk with her on a Sunday 
evening and sometimes by myself, which however your 
mother has never done. These are the only novelties 
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in our practice; and if by these procedures, so inoffen- 
sive in themselves, we yet give offence, offence must 
needs be given. God and our own consciences acquit 
us, and we acknowledge no other judges. 

The two families with whom we have kicked up this 
astonishing intercourse are as harmless in their con- 
versation and manners as can be found anywhere. 
And as to my poor cousin, the only crime that she is 
guilty of against the people of Olney is, that she has 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and administered 
comfort to the sick ;—except indeed that, by her great 
kindness, she has given us a little lift in point of con- 
dition and circumstances, and has thereby excited envy 
in some who have not the knack of rejoicing in the 
prosperity of others. And this I take to be the root 
of the matter. 

My dear William, I do not know that I should have 
teased your nerves and spirits with this disagreeable 
theme, had not Mr. Newton talked of applying to you 
for particulars. He would have done it, he says, when 
he saw you last, but had not time. You are now 
qualified to inform him as minutely as we ourselves 
could of all our enormities! Adieu !—Our sincerest 
love to yourself and yours, Wu. C. 


To Tar Rey. Joan NewrTon 
Sept. 30, 1786. 

My dear Friend—No length of separation will ever 
make us indifferent either to your pleasures or your 
pains. We rejoice that you have had so agreeable a 
jaunt, and (excepting Mrs. Newton’s terrible fall, from 
which, however, we are happy to find that she received 
so little injury) a safe return. We, who live always 
encompassed by rural scenery, can afford to be station- 
ary ; though we ourselves, were I not too closely en- 
gaged with Homer, should perhaps follow your example, 
and seek a little refreshment from variety and change 
of place,—a course that we might find not only agree- 
able, but, after a sameness of thirteen years, perhaps 
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useful. You must, undoubtedly, have found your 
excursion beneficial, who at all other times endure, if 
not so close a confinement as we, yet a more unhealthy 
one, in city air and in the centre of continual engage- 
ments. 

Your letter to Mrs. Unwin, concerning our conduct 
and the offence taken at it in our neighbourhood, gave 
us both a great deal of concern ; and she is still deeply 
affected by it. Of this you may assure yourself, that 
if our friends in London have been grieved, they have 
been misinformed ; which is the more probable, because 
the bearers of intelligence hence to London are not 
always very scrupulous concerning the truth of their 
reports; and that if any of our serious neighbours have 
been astonished, they have been so without the smallest 
real occasion. Poor people are never well employed even 
when they judge one another; but when they under- 
take to scan the motives and estimate the behaviour ot 
those whom Providence has exalted a little above them, 
they are utterly out of their province and their depth. 
They often see us get into Lady Hesketh’s carriage, 
and rather uncharitably suppose that it always carries 
us into a scene of dissipation, which in fact it never 
does. We visit, indeed, at Mr. Throckmorton’s and 
at Gayhurst ; rarely, however, at Gayhurst, on account 
of the greater distance: more frequently, though not 
very frequently, at Weston, both because it is nearer, 
and because our business in the house that is making 
ready for us often calls us that way. The rest of our 
journeys are to Beaujeat turnpike and back again ; 
or, perhaps, to the cabinet-maker’s at Newport. As 
Othello says, 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. 
What good we can get or can do in these visits, is 
another question,—which they, I am sure, are not at 
all qualified to solve. Of this we are both sure, that 
under the guidance of Providence we have formed 
these connexions ; that we should have hurt the Chris- 
tian cause, rather than have served it, by a prudish 
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abstinence from them ; and that St. Paul himself, con- 
ducted to them as we have been, would have found it 
expedient to have done as we have done. It is always 
impossible to conjecture, to much purpose, from the 
beginnings of a providence, in what it will terminate. 
If we have neither received nor communicated any 
spiritual good at present, while conversant with our 
new acquaintance, at least no harm has befallen on 
either side; and it were too hazardous an assertion 
even for our censorious neighbours to make, that, 
because the cause of the Gospel does not appear to have 
been served at present, therefore it never can be in any 
future intercourse that we may have with them. In 
the meantime I speak a strict truth, and as in the sight 
of God, when I say that we are neither of us at all more 
addicted to gadding than heretofore. We both natur- 
ally love seclusion from company, and never go into it 
without putting a force upon our disposition ; at the 
same time I will confess, and you will easily conceive, 
that the melancholy incident to such close confinement 
as we have so long endured, finds itself a little relieved 
by such amusements as a society so innocent affords. 
You may look round the Christian world, and find few, 
I believe, of our station, who have so little intercourse 
as we with the world that is not Christian. 

We place all the uneasiness that you have felt for 
us upon this subject, to the account of that cordial 
friendship of which you have long given us proof. But 
you may be assured, that notwithstanding all rumours 
to the contrary, we are exactly what we were when you 
saw us last;—I, miserable on account of God’s de- 
parture from me, which I believe to be final ; and she, 
seeking His return to me in the path of duty, and by 
continual prayer.—Yours, my dear Friend, W. C. 


To JosrpH Hitn, Esa. 


Olney, Oct. 6, 1786. 
You have not heard, I suppose, that the ninth book 
of my translation is at the bottom of the Thames. But 
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it is even so. A storm overtook it in its way to 
Kingston, and it sunk, together with the whole cargo 
of the boat in which it was a passenger ;—not figura- 
tively showing, I hope, by its submersion, the fate of 
all the rest. My kind and generous Cousin, who leaves 
nothing undone that she thinks can conduce to my com- 
fort, encouragement, or convenience, is my transcriber 
also. She wrote the copy, and she will have to write 
it again. Hers therefore is the damage. I have 
a thousand reasons to lament that the time approaches 
when we must lose her. She has made a winterly 
summer a most delightful one, but the winter itself 
we must spend without her. Wis 


To THE Rey. Joun Newron 


Weston Underwood, Nov. 17, 1786. 

My dear Friend—My usual time of answering your 
letters having been unavoidably engrossed by occasions 
that would not be thrust aside, I have been obliged to 
postpone the payment of my debt for a whole week. 
Even now it is not without some difficulty that I dis- 
charge it; which you will easily believe, when I tell 
you that this is only the second day that has seen us 
inhabitants of our new abode. When God speaks to 
a chaos, it becomes a scene of order and harmony in 
a moment; but when His creatures have thrown one 
house into confusion by leaving it, and another by 
tumbling themselves and their goods into it, not less 
than many days’ labour and contrivance is necessary 
to give them their proper places. And it belongs to 
furniture of all kinds, however convenient it may be 
in its place, to be a nuisance out of it. We find our- 
selves here in a comfortable dwelling. Such it is in 
itself; and my Cousin, who has spared no expense in 
dressing it up for us, has made it a genteel one. 
Such, at least, it will be when its contents are a little 
harmonized. She left us on Tuesday, and on Wednes- 
day, in the evening, Mrs. Unwin and I took possession. 
I could not help giving a last look to my old prison 
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and its precincts; and though I cannot easily account 
for it, having been miserable there so many years, felt 
something like a heartache when I took my last leave 
of a scene, that certainly in itself had nothing to 
engage affection. But I recollected that I had once 
been happy there, and could not, without tears in my 
eyes, bid adieu to a place in which God had so often 
found me. The human mind is a great mystery ; 
mine, at least, appeared to me to be such upon this 
oceasion. I found that I not only had a tenderness 
for that ruinous abode, because it had once known me 
happy in the presence of God; but that even the 
distress I had suffered for so long a time, on account 
of His absence, had endeared it to me as much. I was 
weary of every object, had long wished for a change, 
yet could not take leave without a pang at parting. 
What consequences are to attend our removal, God 
only knows. I know well that it is not in situation to 
effect a cure of melancholy like mine. The change, 
however, has been entirely a providential one; for 
much as I wished it, I never uttered that wish, except 
to Mrs. Unwin. When I learned that the house was 
to be let, and had seen it, I had a strong desire that 
Lady Hesketh should take it for herself, if she should 
happen to like the country. That desire, indeed, is 
not exactly fulfilled; and yet, upon the whole, is 
exceeded. We are the tenants; but she assures us 
that we shall often have her for a guest; and here is 
room enough for us all. You, I hope, my dear friend, 
and Mrs. Newton, will want no assurances to convince 
you that you will always be received here with the 
sincerest welcome. More welcome than you have 
been, you cannot be; but better accommodated you 
may and will be. 

I have not proceeded thus far without many inter- 
ruptions, and though my paper is small, shall be 
obliged to make my letter still smaller. Our own 
removal is I believe the only news of Olney. Con- 
cerning this you will hear much, and much I doubt 
not that will have no truth in it. It is already 
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reported there, and has been indeed for some time, 
that I am turned Papist. You will know how to treat 
a lie like this which proves nothing but the malignity 
of its author; but other tales you may possibly hear 
that will not so readily refute themselves. This, how- 
ever, I trust you will always find true, that neither 
Mrs. Unwin nor myself shall have so conducted our- 
selves in our new neighbourhood, as that you shall 
have any occasion to be grieved on our account. . 

Adieu, my dear Friend. Mrs. Unwin’s affectionate 
remembrances and mine conclude me ever yours, 

Ww. ¢: 


To Lavy Hesxera 


Weston Lodge, Nov. 26, 1786. 


It is my birthday, my beloved Cousin, and I deter- 
mine to employ a part of it, that it may not be destitute 
of festivity, in writing to you. The dark, thick fog 
that has obscured it, would have been a burthen to me 
at Olney, but here I have hardly attended to it. The 
neatness and snugness of our abode compensate all the 
dreariness of the season, and whether the ways are wet 
or dry, our house at least is always warm and com- 
modious. Oh for you, my Cousin, to partake these 
comforts with us! I will not begin already to tease 
you upon that subject, but Mrs. Unwin remembers to 
have heard from your own lips, that you hate London 
in the spring. Perhaps therefore by that time, you 
may be glad to escape from a scene which will be every- 
day growing more disagreeable, that you may enjoy 
the comforts of the lodge. You well know that the 
best house has a desolate appearance unfurnished. 
This house accordingly, since it has been occupied 
by us and our meubles, is as much superior to what 
it was when you saw it, as you can imagine. The 
parlour is even elegant. When I say that the parlour 
is elegant, I do not mean to insinuate that the study 
is not so. It is neat, warm, and silent, and a much 
better study than I deserve, if I do not produce in it 
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an incomparable translation of Homer. I think every- 
day of those lines of Milton, and congratulate myself 
on having obtained, before I am quite superannuated, 
what he seems not to have hoped for sooner : 


And may at length my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage! 


For if it is not an hermitage, at least it is a much 
better thing; and you must always understand, my 
dear, that when poets talk of cottages, hermitages, and 
such like things, they mean a house with six sashes 
in front, two comfortable parlours, a smart staircase, 
and three bedchambers of convenient dimensions ; 
in short, exactly such a house as this. 

The Throckmortons continue the most obliging 
neighbours in the world. One morning last week, 
they both went with me to the cliff;—a scene, my 
dear, in which you would delight beyond measure, 
but which you cannot visit except in the spring or 
autumn. The heat of summer and the clinging dirt 
of winter would destroy you. What is called the cliff, 
is no cliff, nor at all like one, but a beautiful terrace, 
sloping gently down to the Ouse, and from the brow 
of which, though not lofty, you have a view of such a 
valley as makes that which you see from the hills near 
Olney, and which I have had the honour to celebrate, 
an affair of no consideration. 

Wintry as the weather is, do not suspect that it 
confines me. I ramble daily, and everyday change 
my ramble. Wherever I go, I find short grass under 
my feet, and when I have travelled perhaps five miles, 
come home with shoes not at all too dirty for a 
drawing-room. I was pacing yesterday under the 
elms, that surround the field in which stands the 
great alcove, when lifting my eyes I saw two black 
genteel figures bolt through a hedge into the path 
where I was walking. You guess already who they 
were, and that they could be nobody but our neigh- 
bours. They had seen me from a hill at a distance, 
and had traversed a great turnip-field to get at me. 
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You see therefore, my dear, that I am in some 


requests: .))/ 
- Good-night, and may God bless thee. Wine Ge 


To Lapy Heskeru 
The Lodge, Dec. 4, 1786. 

I sent you, my dear, a melancholy letter, and I do 
not know that I shall now send you one very unlike 
it! Not that anything occurs in consequence of 
our late loss more afflictive than was to be expected, 
but the mind does not perfectly recover its tone after 
a shock like that which has been felt so lately. This 
I observe, that though my experience has long since 
taught me, that this is a world of shadows, and that it 
is the more prudent, as well as the more Christian 
course to possess the comforts that we find in it, as if 
we possessed them not, it is no easy matter to reduce 
this doctrine into practice. We forget that that God 
who gave them, may, when He pleases, take them 
away; and that perhaps it may please Him to take 
them at a time when we least expect, or are least 
disposed to part from them. Thus it has happened 
in the present case. There never was a moment in 
Unwin’s life, when there seemed to be more urgent 
want of him than the moment in which he died. He 
had attained to an age when, if they are at any time 
useful, men become useful to their families, their 
friends, and the world. His parish began to feel, and 
to be sensible of the advantages of his ministry. The 
clergy around him were many of them awed by his 
example. His children were thriving under his own 
tuition and management, and his eldest boy is likely 
to feel his loss severely, being by his years in some 
respect qualified to understand the value of such a 
parent; by his literary proficiency too clever for a 
schoolboy, and too young at the same time for the 
university. The removal of a man in the prime of 
life of such a character, and with such connexions, 

1 A letter on the death of the Rev. W. C. Unwin. 
138 U 
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seems to make a void in society that can never be 
filled. God seemed to have made him just what he 
was, that he might be a blessing to others, and when 
the influence of his character and abilities began to be 
felt, removed him. These are mysteries, my dear, that 
we cannot contemplate without astonishment, but which 
will nevertheless be explained hereafter, and must in 
the meantime be revered in silence. It is well for his 
mother, that she has spent her life in the practice of 
an habitual acquiescence in the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, else I know that this stroke would have been 
heavier, after all that she has suffered upon another 
account, than she could have borne. She derives, as . 
she well may, great consolation from the thought that 
he lived the life, and died the death of a Christian. © 
The consequence is, if possible, more unavoidable than 
the most mathematical conclusion, that therefore he is 
happy. So farewell, my friend Unwin! the first man 
for whom I conceived a friendship after my removal 
from St. Albans, and for whom I cannot but still 
continue to feel a friendship, though I shall see thee 
with these eyes no more. Wee! 


To JosepH Hitz, Ese. 


Weston, Dec. 9, 1786. 


My dear Friend—. . . I find myself here situated 
exactly to my mind. Weston is one of the prettiest 
villages in England, and the walks about it at all 
seasons of the year delightful. I know that you will 
rejoice with me in the change that we have made, and 
for which I am altogether indebted to Lady Hesketh. 
It is a change as great as (to compare metropolitan 
things with rural) from St. Giles’s to Grosvenor 
Square. Our house is in all respects commodious, 
and in some degree elegant ; and I cannot give you a 
better idea of that which we have left, than by telling 
you the present candidates for it are a publican and a 
shoemaker, W8GQ? 
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To Lapy Hesxeru 


The Lodge, Dec. 11, 1786. 

Shenstone, my dearest Cousin, in his commentary on 
the vulgar adage which says, Second thoughts are best, 
observes that the third thought generally resolves itself 
into the first. Thus it has happened to me. My first 
thought was to effect a transposition of the old glasses 
into the new frame; my second, that perhaps both the 
old glasses and the new frame might be broken in the 
experiment ; and my third, nevertheless, to make the 
trial. Accordingly I walked down to Olney this day, 
referred the matter to the watchmaker’s consideration, 
and he has succeeded in the attempt to a wonder. I 
am at this moment peering through the same medium 
as usual, but with the advantage of a more ornamental 
mounting. I conjecture, by the way, from a passage 
in your note that accompanied the parcel, that I am 
indebted not only to you for this new accession to my 
elegant accommodations, but to some Incognito like- 
wise ; I beg that you will present my thanks accord- 
ingly. The clerk of the parish has made me a new 
pair of straps to my buckles; and the gingerbread, by 
its genial warmth, has delivered me since dinner from 
a distension of stomach that was immoderately trouble- 
some, so that J am the better for you, my dear, from 
head to foot. Long time I in vain endeavoured to 
make myself master of the lamp, and was obliged at 
last to call in William to my assistance. Now there 
are certain things which great geniuses miss, and 
which men born without any understanding at all 
hit immediately. In justification of the truth of this 
remark, William, who is a lump of dough, who never 
can be more dead than he is till he has been buried a 
month, explained it to me in a moment; accordingly 
we have used it twice, to my great satisfaction. 

I sent Fuseli a hare by the coach that went up this 
morning, and certainly no man could better deserve it, 
though it was one of the largest that ever was seen. I 
could not resist the impulse that I felt to acknowledge 
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my obligations to his critical exertions ; and yet shall 
be sorry that I complied with it, if in consequence of 
my civility he should become at all less rigorous in his 
demands, or less severe in his animadversions. I am 
on the point of finishing the correction of the ninth 
book, which I have now adjusted to two sheets filled 
with his strictures. He observes at the close of them, 
that to execute a translation of this book in particular, 
with felicity, appears to him a prodigious task. He 
considers it, and I think justly, as one of the most 
consummate efforts of genius handed down to us from 
antiquity, and calls upon me for my utmost exertions. 
I have not failed to make them, with what success will 
be seen hereafter; but of this I am sure, that I have 
much improved it. The good-natured Padre of the 
Hall has offered me, in Mrs. Throckmorton’s absence, 
his transcribing assistance, of which I shall avail myself, 
and deliver over to him the book in question in a day 
or two. 

Mr. Chester paid me a morning visit about the 
middle of last week. He was, though a man naturally 
reserved, chatty and good humoured on the occasion, 
and when he took leave begged that I would not put 
myself to inconvenience for the sake of returning his 
visit with a punctilious alacrity in this wet and dirty 
season :—an allowance for which I was obliged to him, 
for since we now live five miles asunder, and I never 
ride, it does not at present occur to me by what means 
I could possibly get at him. 

Our old house is not yet tenanted, but there are 
candidates for it. They are two who would divide 
the building between them—a shoemaker, and the 
alemonger at the Horse and Groom. The carpenter 
in the meantime has assured Mr. Smith, the landlord, 
that unless it be well propped and speedily it will 
infallibly fall. Thank you, my dear, for saving our 
poor noddles from such imminent danger. 

I learned to-day, at the Bull, that the liquors which 
the General has sent me I may expect to see here 
to-morrow ; there are four hampers of sherry, and 
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one of brandy and rum. The looking-glass which you 
destined to the study,—that, I mean, which came out 
of your chamber at the vicarage,—we have ventured to 
put up in the parlour. It is quite large enough, and 
makes a very smart appearance. The other, which 
you may remember to have seen in my chamber at 
Olney, we have transferred to Nibbs, who, being paid 
for a new frame, is to furnish us with a new glass for 
Atoll © 
The cloud that I mentioned to you, my Cousin, has 
passed away, or perhaps the skirts of it may still hang 
over me. I feel myself, however, tolerably brisk, and 
tell you so because I know you will be glad to hear it. 
The grinners at John Gilpin little dream what the 
author sometimes suffers. How I hated myself yester- 
day for having ever wrote it ! 
May God bless thee, my dear! adieu. Ever yours, 


Soon after this reaches you, we hope that you will 
receive a turkey. It was Mrs. Throckmorton’s legacy 
to us when she went. It never had the honour to be 
crammed, for she crams none, but perhaps may not be 
the worse in flavour on that account. She fed it daily 
with her own hand. 


To Lapy Heskera 
Weston, Dec. 21, 1786. 

Your welcome letter, my beloved Cousin, which ought 
by the date to have arrived on Sunday, being by some 
untoward accident delayed, came not till yesterday. It 
came however, and has relieved me from a thousand 
distressing apprehensions on your account. 

The dew of your intelligence has refreshed my 
poetical laurels. _ A little praise now and then is very 
good for your hard-working poet, who is apt to grow 
languid, and perhaps careless without it. Praise I find 
affects us as money does. The more a man gets of it, 
with the more vigilance he watches over and preserves 
it. Such at least is its effect on me, and you may 
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assure yourself that I will never lose a mite of it for 
want of care. 

I have already invited the good Padre in general 
terms, and he shall positively dine here next week, 
whether he will or not. I do not at all suspect that 
his kindness to Protestants has anything insidious in it, 
any more than I suspect that he transcribes Homer for 
me with a view for my conversion. He would find me 
a tough piece of business I can tell him; for when I 
had no religion at all, I had yet a terrible dread of the 
Pope. How much more now! 

I should have sent you a longer letter, but was 
obliged to devote my last evening to the melancholy 
employment of composing a Latin inscription for the 
tombstone of poor William, two copies of which J wrote 
out and enclosed, one to Henry Thornton, and one to 
Mr. Newton. Homer stands by me biting his thumbs, 
and swears that if I do not leave off directly, he will 
choke me with bristly Greek, that shall stick in my throat 
for ever. W..¢: 


To Lapy HesketrH 


The Lodge, Dec. 24, 1786. 

You must by no means, my dearest Coz, pursue the 
hes that has suggested itself to you on the supposed 
oss of your letter. In the first place I choose that my 
Sundays, like the Sundays of other people, shall be dis- 
tinguished by something that shall make me look for- 
ward to them with agreeable expectation, and for that 
reason desire that they may always bring me a letter 
from you. In the next place, if I know when to expect 
a letter, I know likewise when to inquire after a letter, 
if it happens not to come; a circumstance of some im- 
portance, considering how excessively careless they are 
at the Swan, where letters are sometimes overlooked, 
and do not arrive at their destination, if no inquiry be 
made, till some days have passed after their arrival at 
Olney. It has happened frequently to me to receive a 
letter long after all the rest have been delivered, and 
the Padre assured me that Mr. Throckmorton has sent 
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notes three several times to Mrs. Marriot, complaining 
of this neglect. For these reasons, my dear, thou must 
write still on Saturdays, and as often on other days as 
thou pleasest. 

The screens came safe, and one of them is at this 
moment interposed between me and the fire, much to 
the comfort of my peepers. The other of them being 
fitted up with a screw that was useless, I have con- 
signed to proper hands, that it may be made as service- 
able as its brother. ‘They are very neat, and I account 
them a great acquisition. Our carpenter assures me 
that the lameness of the chairs was not owing to any 
injury received in their journey, but that the maker 
never properly finished them. They were not high 
when they came, and in order to reduce them to a 
level, we have lowered them an inch. Thou knowest, 
child, that the short foot could not be lengthened, for 
which reason we shortened the long ones The box 
containing the plate and the brooms reached us yester- 
day, and nothing had suffered the least damage by the 
way. Everything is smart, everything is elegant, and 
we admire them all. The short candle-sticks are short 
enough. Iam now writing with those upon the table ; 
Mrs. U. is reading opposite, and they suit us both 
exactly. With the money that you have in hand, you 
may purchase, my dear, at your most convenient time, 
a tea-urn ; that which we have at present having never 
been handsome, and being now old and patched. A 
parson once, as he walked across the parlour, pushed 
it down with his belly, and it never perfectly recovered 
itself. We want likewise a tea-waiter, meaning, if you 
please, such a one as you may remember to have seen 
at the Hall, a wooden one. To which you may add, 
from the same fund, three or four yards of yard-wide 
muslin, wherewithal to make neckcloths for my wor- 
ship. If after all these disbursements anything should 
be left in the bottom of the purse, we shall be obliged 
to you if you will expend it in the purchase of silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs. There, my precious—I think I 
have charged thee with commissions in plenty. 
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You neither must nor shall deny us the pleasure of 
sending to you such small matters as we do. As to the 
partridges, you may recollect possibly, when I remind 
you of it, that I never eat them; they refuse to pass 
my stomach; aud Mrs. Unwin rejoiced in receiving 
them only because she could pack them away to you— 
therefore never lay us under any embargoes of this 
kind, for I tell you beforehand, that we are both in- 
corrigible. My beloved Cousin, the first thing I open 
my eyes upon in a morning, is it not the bed in which 
you have laid me? Did you not, in our old dismal 
parlour at Olney, give me the tea on which I breakfast ? 
—the chocolate that I drank at noon, and the table at 
which I dine?—the everything, in short, that I possess 
in the shape of convenience, is it not all from you? 
and is it possible, think you, that we should either of us 
overlook an opportunity of making such a tiny acknow- 
ledgement of your kindness? Assure yourself that 
never, while my name is Giles Gingerbread, will I dis- 
honour my glorious ancestry, and my illustrious appella- 
tion, by so unworthy a conduct. I love you at my 
heart, and so does Mrs. U., and we must say thank 
you, and send you a peppercorn when we can. So 
thank you, my dear, for the brawn and the chine, and 
for all the good things that you announce, and at 
present I will, for your sake, say no more of thanks- 
Fives we 

Iam, my dearest, your most Gingerbread Giles, &e. 

Wx. Cowprr. 


To rae Rey. Water Bacot 


Weston, Jan. 3, 1787. 

My dear Friend—You wish to hear from me at 
any calm interval of epic frenzy. An interval presents 
itself, but whether calm or not, is perhaps doubtful. 
Is it possible for a man to be calm, who for three weeks 
past has been perpetually occupied in slaughter,— 
letting out one man’s bowels, smiting another through 
the gullet, transfixing the liver of another, and lodging 
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an arrow in the buttock of a fourth? Read the thir- 
teenth book of the J/iad, and you will find such amusing 
incidents as these the subject of it, the sole subject. 
In order to interest myself in it, and to catch the spirit 
of it, I had need discard all humanity. It is woeful 
work ; and were the best poet in the world to give us 
at this day such a list of killed and wounded, he would 
not escape universal censure, to the praise of a more 
enlightened age be it spoken. I have waded through 
much blood, and through much more I must wade 
before I shall have finished. I determine in the mean- 
time to account it all very sublime, and for two reasons, 
—First, because all the learned think so; and secondly, 
because I am to translate it. But were I an indifferent 
bystander, perhaps I should venture to wish that Homer 
had applied his wonderful powers to a less disgusting 
subject. He has in the Odyssey, and I long to get at it. 
I have hot the good fortune to meet with any of these 
fine things, that you say are printed in my praise. But 
I learn from certain advertisements in the Morning 
Herald, that I make a conspicuous figure in the enter- 
tainmeuts of Freemasons Hall. I learn also that my 
volumes are out of print, and that a third edition is 
soon to be published. But if I am not gratified with 
the sight of odes composed to my honour and glory, 
I have at least been tickled with some douceurs of a 
very flattering nature by the post. A lady unknown 
addresses the best of men ;—an unknown gentleman 
has read my inimitable poems, and invites me to his 
seat in Hampshire ;—another incognito gives me hopes 
of a memorial in his garden, and a Welsh attorney 
sends me his verses to revise, and obligingly asks, 


Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 


If you find mea little vain hereafter, my friend, you 
must excuse it, in consideration of these powerful in- 
centives, especially the latter; for surely the poet who 
can charm an attorney, especially a Welsh one, must 
be at least an Orpheus, if not something greater. 
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Mrs. Unwin is as much delighted as myself with our 
present situation. But it is a sort of April-weather life 
that we lead in this world. A little sunshine is generally 
the prelude toastorm. Hardly had we begun to enjoy 
the change, when the death of her son cast a gloom 
upon everything. He was a most exemplary man; of 
your order ; learned, polite, and amiable. The father 
of lovely children, and the husband of a wife (very 
much like dear Mrs. Bagot) who adored him.—Adieu, 
my Friend! Your affectionate Wis 


To Lapy Hesketu 
The Lodge, Jan. 18, 1787. 

I have been so much indisposed with the fever that 
I told you had seized me, my nights during the whole 
week may be said to have been almost sleepless. The 
consequence has been, that except the translation of 
about thirty lines at the conclusion of the thirteenth 
book, I have been forced to abandon Homer entirely. 
This was a sensible mortification to me, as you may 
suppose, and felt the more because, my spirits of course 
failing with my strength, I seemed to have peculiar 
need of my old amusement. It seemed hard therefore 
to be forced to resign it just when I wanted it most. 
But Homer's battles cannot be fought by a man who 
does not sleep well, and who has not some little degree 
of animation in the day-time. Last night, however, 
quite contrary to my expectations, the fever left me 
entirely, and I slept quietly, soundly, and long. If it 
please God that it return not, 1 shall soon find myself 
in a condition to proceed. I walk constantly, that is 
to say, Mrs. Unwin and I together; for at these times 
I keep her continually employed, and never suffer her 
to be absent from me many minutes. She gives me 
all her time, and all her attention, and forgets that 
there is another object in the world. . 

Mrs. Carter thinks on the subject of dreams as every- 
body else does, that is to say, according to her own 
experience, She has had no extraordinary ones, and 
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therefore accounts them only the ordinary operations 
of the fancy. Mine are of a texture that will not 
suffer me to ascribe them to so inadequate a cause, or 
to any cause but the operation of an exterior agency. 
I have a mind, my dear (and to you I will venture to 
boast of it) as free from superstition as any man living, 
neither do I give heed to dreams in general as pre- 
dictive, though particular dreams I believe to be so. 
Some very sensible persons, and I suppose Mrs. Carter 
among them, will acknowledge that in old times God 
spoke by dreams, but affirm with much boldness that 
He has since ceased to do so. If you ask them, why? 
they answer, because He has now revealed His will in 
the Scripture, and there is no longer any need that He 
should instruct or admonish us by dreams. I grant 
that with respect to doctrines and precepts He has leit 
us in want of nothing ; but has He thereby precluded 
Himself in any of the operations of His Providence? 
Surely not. It is perfectly a different consideration ; 
and the same need that there ever was of His inter- 
ference in this way, there is still, and ever must be, 
while man continues blind and fallible, and a creature 
beset with dangers which he can neither foresee nor 
obviate. His operations however of this kind are, 
I allow, very rare; and as to the generality of dreams, 
they are made of such stuff, and are in themselves so 
insignificant, that though I believe them all to be the 
manufacture of others, not our own, I account it not 
a farthing-matter who manufactures them. So much 
for dreams ! 

My fever is not yet gone, but sometimes seems to 
leave me. It is altogether of the nervous kind, and 
attended, now and then, with much dejection. 

A young gentleman called here yesterday, who 
came six miles out of his way to see me. He was on 
a journey to London from Glasgow, having just left 
the university there. He came I suppose partly to 
satisfy his own curiosity, but chiefly, as it seemed, to 
bring me the thanks of some of the Scotch professors 
for my two volumes. His name is Rose, an Englishman. 
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Your spirits being good, you will derive more pleasure 
from this incident than I can at present, therefore 
I send it.—Adieu, very affectionately, Wa: 


To Samuet Rosz, Ese. 
Weston, July 24, 1787. 

Dear Sir—This is the first time I have written these 
six months, and nothing but the constraint of obliga- 
tion could induce me to write now. I cannot be so 
wanting to myself as not to endeavour at least to thank 
you both for the visits with which you have favoured 
me, and the poems that you sent me; in my present 
state of mind I taste nothing, nevertheless I read, 
partly from habit, and partly because it is the only 
thing that I am capable of. 

I have therefore read Burns’s poems, and have read 
them twice; and though they be written in a language 
that is new to me, and many of them on subjects much 
inferior to the author’s ability, I think them on the 
whole a very extraordinary production. He is I believe 
the only poet these kingdoms have produced in the 
lower rank of life since Shakespeare (I should rather 
say since Prior), who need not be indebted for any 
part of his praise to a charitable consideration of his 
origin, and the disadvantages under which he has 
laboured. It will be pity if he should not hereafter 
divest himself of barbarism, and content himself with 
writing pure English, in which he appears perfectly 
qualified to excel. He who can command admiration, 
dishonours himself if he aims no higher than to raise 
a laugh. 

I am, dear sir, with my best wishes for your 
prosperity, and with Mrs. Unwin’s respects, your 
obliged and affectionate humble servant, W.C, 


To Samuet Ross, Ese. 


Weston, Aug. 27, 1787. 
Dear Sir—I have not yet taken up the pen again, 
except to write to you. The little taste that I have 
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had of your company, and your kindness in finding 
me out, make me wish that we were nearer neighbours, 
and that there were not so great a disparity in our 
years ; that is to say, not that you were older, but that 
I were younger. Could we have met in early life, I 
flatter myself that we might have been more intimate 
than now we are likely to be. But you shall not find 
me slow to cultivate such a measure of your regatd 
as your friends of your own age can spare me. When 
your route shall lie through this country, I shall hope 
that the same kindness which has prompted you twice 
to call on me, will prompt you again, and I shall be 
happy if, on a future occasion, I may be able to give 
you a more cheerful reception than can be expected 
from an invalid. My health and spirits are consider- 
ably improved, and I once more associate with my 
neighbours. My head, however, has been the worst 
part of me, and still continues so,—is subject to giddi- 
ness and pain, maladies very unfavourable to poetical 
employment ; but a preparation of the bark, which I 
take regularly, has so far been of service to me in those 
respects, as to encourage in me a hope that by per- 
severance in the use of it, I may possibly find myself 
qualified to resume the translation of Homer. 

When I cannot walk, I read, and read perhaps more 
than is good for me. But I cannot be idle. The only 
mercy that I show myself in this respect is, that I read 
nothing that requires much closeness of application. 
I lately finished the perusal of a book, which in former 
years I have more than once attacked, but never till 
now conquered ; some other book always interfered 
before I could finish it. The work I mean is Barclay’s 
Argenis ; and if ever you allow yourself to read for 
mere amusement, I can recommend it to you (provided 
you have not already perused it), as the most amusing 
romance that ever was written. It is the only one 
indeed of an old date that I ever had the patience to 
go through with. It is interesting in a high degree ; 
richer in incident than can be imagined, full of sur- 
prises, which the reader never forestalls, and yet free 
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from all entanglement and confusion. The style too 
appears to me to be such as would not dishonour 
Tacitus himself. 

Poor Burns loses much of his deserved praise in 
this country, through our ignorance of his language. 
I despair of meeting with any Englishman who will 
take the pains that I have taken to understand him. 
His candle is bright, but shut up in a dark lantern. 
I lent him to a very sensible neighbour of mine: but 
his uncouth dialect spoiled all; and before he had 
half read him through, he was quite ram/feezled. 

Wie 
To Lapy HeskerH 
The Lodge, Aug. 30, 1787. 

My dearest Cousin—Though it costs me something 
to write, it would cost me more to be silent. My 
intercourse with my neighbours being renewed, I can 
no longer seem to forget how many reasons there are, 
why you especially should not be neglected,—no neigh- 
bour indeed, but the kindest of my friends, and ere 
long, I hope, an inmate. 

My health and spirits seem to be mending daily: to 
what end I know not, neither will conjecture, but 
endeavour, as far as I can, to be content that they do 
so. I use exercise, and take the air in the park and 
wilderness: I read much, but as yet write not. Our 
friends at the Hall make themselves more and more 
amiable in our account, by treating us rather as old 
friends, than as friends newly acquired. ‘There are 
few days in which we do not meet, and I am now 
almost as much at home in their house as in our own. 
Mr. Throckmorton, having long since put me in 
possession of all his ground, has now given me 
possession of his library : an acquisition of great value 
to me, who never have been able to live without books 
since I first knew my letters, and who have no books 
of my own. By his means I have been so well 
supplied, that I have not yet even looked at The 
Lounger, for which however I do not forget that I 
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am obliged to you. His turn comes next, and I shall 
probably begin him to-morrow. 

Mr. George Throckmorton isat the Hall. I thought 
I had known these brothers long enough to have found 
out all their talents and accomplishments; but I was 
mistaken. The day before yesterday, after having 
walked with us, they carried us up to the library 
(a more accurate writer would have said, conducted 
us), and then they showed me the contents of an 
immense portfolio, the work of their own hands. It 
was furnished with drawings of the architectural kind, 
executed in a most masterly manner, and among 
others, contained outside and inside views of the 
Pantheon,—I mean the Roman one. They were all, 
I believe, made at Rome. Some men may be estimated 
at a first interview, but the Throckmortons must be 
seen often, and known long, before one can understand 
all their value. 

They often inquire after you, and ask me whether 
you visit Weston this autumn. I answer, yes; and I 
charge you, my dearest Cousin, to authenticate my 
information. Write to me, and tell us when we may 
expect to see you. We were disappointed that we had 
no letter from you this morning. You will find me 
coated and buttoned according to your recommendation. 

I write but little, because writing is become new to 
me; but I shall come on by degrees. Mrs. Unwin 
begs to be affectionately remembered to you. She is 
in tolerable health, which is the chief comfort here 
that I have to boast of.—Yours, my dearest Cousin, 
as ever, W. C. 

To Lapy HesKeru 
The Lodge, Sept. 4, 1787. 

My dearest Coz—-Come when thou canst come, 
secure of being always welcome! All that is here is 
thine, together with the hearts of those who dwell 
here. I am only sorry that your journey hither is 
necessarily postponed beyond the time when I did 
hope to have seen you; sorry too that my uncle’s 
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infirmities are the occasion of it. But years will have 
their course, and their effect ; they are happiest, so far 
as this life is concerned, who like him escape those 
effects the longest, and who do not grow old before 
their time. Trouble and anguish do that for some, 
which only longevity does for others. A few months 
since I was older than your father is now, and though 
I have lately recovered, as Falstaff says, some smatch of 
my youth, 1 have but little confidence, in truth none, 
in so flattering a change, but expect, when I least expect 
it, to wither again. The past is a pledge for the future. 
Mr. G, is here, Mrs. Vhrockmorton’s uncle. He is 
lately arrived from Italy, where he has resided several 
years, and is so much the gentleman, that it is im- 
possible to be more so: sensible, polite, obliging ; 
slender in his figure, and in manners most engaging,— 
every way worthy to be related to the Throckmortons. 
I have read Savary’s Travels into Egypt; Memoirs 
du Baron de Tott; Fenn’s Original Letters; The 
Letters of Frederic of Bohemia; and am now reading 
Memoirs d Henri de Lorraine, Duc de Guise. I have 
also read Barclay’s Argenis, a Latin romance, and the 
best romance that ever was written. All these, 
together with Madan’s Letters to Priestley, and several 
pamphlets, within these two months. So lama great 
reader. W.C. 


To Lapy HerskerH 


The Lodge, Sept. 8, 1787. 

. . . Thanks to your choice, I wear the most elegant 
buttons in all this country: they have been much 
admired at the Hall. When my waistcoat is made I 
shall be quite acccomplished. You have made us both 
happy by giving us a nearer prospect of your arrival. 
But Mrs. Unwin says you must not fix an early day 
for your departure, nor talk of staying only two or 
three weeks, because it will be a thorn that she shall 
lean upon all the time that you are here; and so say I. 
It is a comfort to be informed when a visitor will go 
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whom we wish to be rid of, but the reverse of a com- 
fort, my Cousin, when you are in the question. . . . 
| The Throcks, as you observe, are Foxites ; but their 
moderation in party matters is such, that in all the 
interviews we have had this summer, the string of 
politics has never been touched. Upon recollection, 
I must except a single instance, in which Peter Pindar, 
whose last piece Mr. Throckmorton lent me, furnished 
the occasion. But even then, though I took the 
opportunity of speaking my mind of that licentious 
lampooner of dignities very freely, we had no dispute. 
It was agreed on all hands to be great pity, considering 
the ill effect of such political ribaldry on the minds of 
the multitude, that the court has not stopped his mouth 
with a bribe ;—nobody doubted that he would open it 
wide enough for the reception of a large one. How 
contemptible is wit so miserably misemployed!.. . 
Yours, my dear, ever, Wm. Cowper. 


To Lapy HesxerH 
The Lodge, Sept. 15, 1787. 

My dearest Cousin—On Monday last I was invited to 
meet your friend Miss Jekyll at the Hall, and there we 
found her. Her good nature, her humorous manner, 
and her good sense, are charming ; insomuch that even 
I, who was never much addicted to speech-making, and 
who at present find myself particularly indisposed to it, 
could not help saying at parting, I am glad that I have 
seen you, and sorry that I have seen so little of you. 
We were sometimes many in company: on Thursday 
we were fifteen, but we had not altogether so much 
vivacity and cleverness as Miss Jekyll, whose talent at 
mirth-making has this rare property to recommend it, 
that nobody suffers by it. 

I am making a gravel walk for winter use, under a 
warm hedge in the orchard. It shall be furnished with 
a low seat for your accommodation, and if you do but 
like it I shall be satisfied. In wet weather, or rather 
after wet weather, when the street is dirty, it will suit 
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you well, for lying on an easy declivity through its 
whole length, it must of course be immediately dry. 
You are very much wished for by our friends at the 
Hall :—how much by me I will not tell you till the 
second week in October.—Yours, W.C. 


To Lavy HeskerH 
The Lodge, Sept. 20, 1787. 

For the more effectual abatement of your furious ire, 
my dearest Coz, on the subject of these same partridges, 
it is expedient you should be told that we sent you only 
a part of the last present of that sort which we received 
from the Hall. Know also that when we found our- 
selves disposed to stew or to pot, we have an abundant 
supply of pigeons for those purposes from our neigh- 
bour’s dove-cote, Mrs. Throck having given us the use 
of it at discretion. . . 

I read with much pleasure, my dear Cousin, the 
account that you give of my uncle, his snug and calm 
way of living, the neatness of his little'person, and the 
cheerfulness of his spirit. How happy is he at so 
advanced an age to have those with him whose chief 
delight is to entertain him, and to be susceptible as he 
is of being amused. Longevity, that in general either 
deprives a man of his friends, or if not, of the power of 
enjoying their conversation, deals with him more gently, 
and still indulges him in the possession of those privi- 
leges whieh alone make life desirable. May he long 
continue to possess them! I acquiesce entirely in the 
justness of your reasoning on this subject, and must 
need confess that were I your father, I should with 
great reluctance resign you to the demands of any 
cousin in the world. I shall be happy to see you, my 
dear, yet once again, but not till I can enjoy that 
happiness without the violation of any proprieties on 
your part,—not till he can spare you. Give my love 
to him, and tell him that I am not so much younger 
than he is, now, as I was when I saw him last. As 
years proceed, the difference between the elder and 
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the younger is gradually reduced to nothing. But 
you will come ; and in the meantime the rich and the 
ioe rejoice in the expectation of you; to whom may 

added a third sort;—ourselves for instance, who are 
of neither of those descriptions. .. . 

I received a letter yesterday, enclosing a Bank-note, 
and copy it for your edification :— 

Sir—A friend of yours, hearing where you reside, begs your accept- 
ance of a ten pound note,—I am, sir, &c. 

Est ce par hazard le Monsieur Dailling dont vous 
m avez jadis fait le récit?—Yours, my beloved Cousin, 

Wm. CowPer. 
To Samurt Ross, Esa. 
Weston, Oct. 19, 1787. 

Dear Sir—A summons from Johnson, which I 
received yesterday, calls my attention once more to - 
the business of translation. Before I begin I am 
willing to catch though but a short opportunity to 
acknowledge your last favour. The necessity of apply- 
ing myself with all diligence to a long work that has 
been but too long interrupted, will make my oppor- 
tunities of writing rare in future. 

Air and exercise are necessary to all men, but par- 
ticularly so to the man whose mind labours; and to 
him who has been all his life accustomed to much of 
both, they are necessary in the extreme. My time 
since we parted has been devoted entirely to the 
recovery of health and strength for this service, and I 
am willing to hope with good effect. Ten months have 
passed since I discontinued my poetical efforts; I do 
not expect to find the same readiness as before, till 
exercise of the neglected faculty, such as it is, shall 
have restored it to me. 

You find yourself, I hope, by this time as comfort- 
ably situated in your new abode, as in a new abode one 
can be. I enter perfectly into all your feelings on 
occasion of the change. A sensible mind cannot do 
violence even to a local attachment without much pain. 
When my father died I was young, too young to have 
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reflected much. He was Rector of Berkhamstead, and 
there 1 was born. It had never occurred to me that a 
parson has no fee-simple in the house and glebe he 
occupies. There was neither tree, nor gate, nor stile, 
in all that country, to which I did not feel a relation, 
and the house itself I preferred to a palace. I was 
sent for from London to attend him in his last illness, 
and he died just before I arrived. Then, and not till 
then, I felt for the first time that I and my native 
place were disunited for ever. I sighed a long adieu 
to fields and woods, from which I once thought I 
should never be parted, and was at no time so sensible 
of their beauties, as just when I left them all behind 
me, to return no more. Wie 


To Lapy HerskeTH 
The Lodge, Saturday, Oct. 27, 1787. 

My dearest Cousin—Now that there is something 
like a time appointed, I feel myself a little more at my 
ease. Days and weeks slide imperceptibly away ; 
November is just at hand, and the half of it, as you 
observe, will soon be over. Then, no impediment 
intervening, we shall meet once more,—a happiness of 
which I so lately despaired. My uncle, who so kindly 
spared you before, will I doubt not spare you again. 
He knows that a little frisk in country air will be 
serviceable to you; and even to my welfare, which is 
not a little concerned in the matter, I am persuaded 
he is not indifferent. For this and for many other 
reasons I ardently wish that he may enjoy and long 
enjoy the present measure of health with which he is 
favoured. Our wants are included within the compass 
of two items. J want a watch-string, and we both are 
in want of certain things, called candle-ends, but of 
wax, not tallow-fats. ‘Those with which you furnished 
us at Olney are not quite expended indeed, but are 
drawing near to their dissolution. Should I after 
further scrutiny discover any other deficiencies, you 
shall know them, 
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You need not, my dear, be under any apprehensions 
lest I should too soon engage again in the translation 
of Homer. My health and strength of spirits for this 
service are, I believe, exactly in statu quo prius. But 
Mrs. Unwin having enlarged upon this head, I will 
therefore say the less. Whether I shall live to finish 
it, or whether, if I should, I shall live to enjoy any 
fruit of my labours, are articles in my account of such 
extreme uncertainty, that I feel them often operate as 
no small discouragement. But uncertain as these 
things are, I yet consider the employment essential to 
my present well-being, and pursue it accordingly. 
But had Pope been subject to the same alarming specu- 
lations, had he waking and sleeping dreamt as I do, I 
* am inclined to think he would not have been my prede- 
cessor in these labours; for I compliment myself with a 
persuasion that I have more heroic valour, of the passive 
kind at least, than he had,—perhaps than any man; 
it would be strange had I not, after so much exercise. 

By some accident or other it comes to pass that I see 
the Throckmortons daily. Yesterday, soon after I had 
received your letter, 1 met them armed with bow and 
arrows, going to practise at the target in the garden. 
I consulted them on the subject of the best road from 
Newport hither, and the prevailing opinion was in 
favour of the road through Emberton. It is rough, 
indeed, but not so heavy as the road by Gayhurst. 
Mrs. Throck, anxious to put the matter past all doubt, 
cut a caper on the grass-plot, and said she would go 
ride to Olney immediately on purpose to examine the 
road. If her report contains any thing material, you 
shall hear it... . 

Farewell, my dearest Coz! the month that you speak 
of will be short indeed, unless you can contrive to 
lengthen it.—Ever yours, Wu. Cowper. 


To Lapy Heskeru 
The Lodge, Nov. 3, 1787. 
Suffer not thyself, my dearest Coz, to be seduced 
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from thy purpose. There are those among thy friends 
and kindred who being covetous of thy company will 
endeavour to keep thee near them, and the better to 
effect their machinations, will possess thee, if they can, 
with many megrims concerning the roads and the 
season of the year. But heed them not. They only 
do what I should do myself were I in their predica- 
ment, who certainly should not fail, for my own sake, 
to represent your intended journey as an enterprise 
rather to be admired than approved—more bold than 
prudent. The turnpike, as you well know, will facili- 
tate your progress every inch of the way till you come 
to Sherrington, and from Sherrington hither you will 
find the way equally safe, though undoubtedly a little 
rough. Rough it was when you were here, such it is - 
still, but not rougher than then, nor will it be so. 
The reason is this—that the soil being naturally a rock 
is very little, or rather not at all affected by the season, 
for as thou well knowest, no showers will melt a stone. 
The distance also from Sherrington toll-gate to our 
door is but four miles and a quarter. The only reason 
why I do not recommend the back road rather than 
this, is because it is apt to be heavy ; in other respects 
it deserves the preference, for it is just as safe as the 
other, and from the turning at Gayhurst, is shorter 
than that by a mile and a half. The Throcks travel 
them both continually, and so do all the chaises and 
coaches in the country, and I never heard of an acci- 
dent to any of them in all the twenty years that I have 
lived in it. Mr. and Mrs. Throck, understanding 
that you are a little apprehensive on this subject, 
begged me yesterday evening to tell you that they will 
send their servant to meet you at Newport, who will 
direct your cocher to all the best and most commodious 
quarters. As to the season of the year, I grant that it 
is November. It would be but folly to deny it. But 
what then?—Does not the sun shine in November? 
One would imagine that it did not, could not, or would 
not, were we to listen only to the suggestions of certain 
persons. But, my dear, the matter is far otherwise; 
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nay it is even just the reverse ; for he not only shines, 
but with such splendour too, that I write at this 
moment in a room heated by his beams, and with the 
curtain at my side let down on purpose to abate their 
fervour. Then let November have its just praise, and 
let not my Cousin fear to find the country pleasant even 
now. I have said it in verse, and I think it in prose, 
that as it is at all times preferable to the toyn, so is 
it especially preferable in winter, provided I mean that 
you have gravel to walk upon, of which there is no 
scarcity at Weston: . . . 

I shall put the fourteenth J/iad into Mrs. Throck’s 
hands in a day or two: I am at present only employed 
by blots and obliterations in making it more difficult 
for her to decipher. 

Adieu, my dear. Our best love, and best wishes are 
always with you.—Yours affectionately, 

Wm. Cowrpemr. 
To Lavy Heskeru 
The Lodge, Nov. 10, 1787. 

The parliament, my dearest Cousin, prorogued con- 
tinually, is a meteor dancing before my eyes, promising 
me my wish only to disappoint me, and none but the 
king and his ministers can tell when you and I shall 
come together. I hope however that the period, though 
so often postponed, is not far distant, and that once 
more I shall behold you, and experience your power to 
make winter gay and sprightly. 

I have a kitten, my dear, the drollest of all creatures 
that ever wore a cat’s skin. Her gambolsare not to be 
described, and would be incredible, if they could. In 
point of size she is likely to be a kitten always, being 
extremely small of her age, but time I suppose, that 
spoils everything, will make her also a cat. You will 
see her I hope before that melancholy period shall 
arrive, for no wisdom that she may gain by experience 
and reflection hereafter, will compensate the loss of her 
present hilarity. She is dressed in a tortoise-shell suit, 
and I know that you will delight in her. 


812 THE LEECH BAROMETER 


Mrs. Throckmorton carries us to-morrow in her 
chaise to Chicheley. The event, however, must be 
supposed to depend on elements, at least on the state 
of the atmosphere, which is turbulent beyond measure. 
Yesterday it thundered, last night it lightened, and at 
three this morning I saw the sky as red as a city in 
flames could have made it. I have a leech in a bottle 
that forgtells all these prodigies and convulsions of 
nature “no, not as you will naturally conjecture by 
articulate utterance of oracular notices, but by a 
variety of gesticulations, which here I have not room 
to give an account of. Suffice it to say, that no change 
of weather surprises him, and that in point of the 
earliest and most accurate intelligence, he is worth all 
the barometers in the world. None of them all indeed 
can make the least pretence to foretell thunder—a 
species of capacity of which he has given the most un- 
equivocal evidence. I gave but sixpence for him, 
which is a groat more than the market-price, though 
he is in fact, or rather would be, if leeches were not 
found in every ditch, an invaluable acquisition. 

Wei: 
To Lapy HeskeTrH 
The Lodge, Nov. 27, 1787. 

It is the part of wisdom, my dearest Cousin, to sit 
down contented under the demands of necessity, be- 
cause they are such. I am sensible that you cannot 
in my uncle’s present infirm state, and of which it is 
not possible to expect any considerable amendment, 
indulge either us, or yourself, with a journey to 
Weston. Yourself I say, both because I know it will 
give you pleasure to see Oausidice mi! once more, 
especially in the comfortable abode where you have 
placed him, and because after so long an imprisonment 
in London, you who love the country and have a taste 
for it, would of course be glad to return to it. For my 
own part, to me it is ever new, and though I have now 


1 The appellation which Sir Thomas Hesketh used to give him in 
jest, when he was of the Temple. 
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been an inhabitant of this village a twelvemonth, and 
have during the half of that time been at liberty to 
expatiate, and to make discoveries, I am daily finding 
out fresh scenes and walks, which you would never be 
satisfied with enjoying ;—some of them are unapproach- 
able by you either on foot or in your carriage. Had 
you twenty toes (whereas I suppose you have but ten) 
you could not reach them; and coach wheels have 
never been seen there since the flood. Before it in- 
deed (as Burnet says that the earth was then perfectly 
free from all inequalities in its surface), they might 
have been seen there every day. We have other walks 
both upon hill-tops and in valleys beneath, some of 
which by the help of your carriage, and many of them 
without its help, would be always at your command. 
On Monday morning last, Sam brought me word 
that there was a man in the kitchen who desired to 
speak with me. I ordered him in. A plain, decent, 
elderly figure made its appearance, and being desired 
to sit, spoke as follows: ‘Sir, I am clerk of the parish 
of All-Saints, in Northampton; brother of Mr. Cox 
the upholsterer. It is customary for the person in my 
office to annex to a bill of mortality, which he publishes 
at Christmas, a copy of verses. You would do me a 
great favour, Sir, if you would furnish me with one.’ 
To this, I replied. ‘Mr. Cox, you have several men 
of genius in re town, why have you not applied to 
some of them? ‘There is a namesake of yours in par- 
ticular, Cox, the statuary, who, everybody knows, is a 
first-rate maker of verses. He surely is the man of all 
the world for your purpose.’—‘ Alas! Sir, I have here- 
tofore borrowed help from him, but he is a gentleman 
of so much reading, that the people of our town cannot 
understand him.’ I confess to you, my dear, I felt all 
the force of the compliment implied in this speech, and 
was almost ready to answer, Perhaps, my good Friend, 
they may find me unintelligible too for the same 
reason. But on asking him whether he had walked 
over to Weston on purpose to implore the assistance of 
my Muse, and on his replying in the affirmative, I felt 
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my mortified vanity a little consoled, and pitying the 
poor man’s distress whieh appeared to be considerable, 
promised to supply him. ‘The wagon has accordingly 
gone this day to Northampton loaded in part with my 
effusions in the mortuary style. A fig for poets who 
write epitaphs upon individuals! I have written one, 
that serves two hundred persons. 

A few days since, I received a second very obliging 
letter from Mr. Mackenzie. He tells me that his own 
papers, which are by far, he is sorry to say it, the most 
numerous, are marked V. I. Z. Accordingly, my dear, 
lam happy to find that I am engaged in a correspond- 
ence with Mr. Viz, a gentleman for whom I have 
always entertained the profoundest veneration. But 
the serious fact is, that the papers distinguished by 
those signatures have ever pleased me most, and struck 
me as the work of a sensible man, who knows the 
world well, and has more of Addison’s delicate humour 
than anybody. 

A poor man begged food at the Hall lately. The 
cook gave him some vermicelli soup. He ladled it 
about sometime with the spoon, and then returned it 
to her, saying, ‘I am a poor man it is true, and I am 
very hungry, but yet I cannot eat broth with maggots 
in it.’ Once more, my dear, a thousand thanks for 
your box full of good things, useful things, and beauti- 
ful things. —Yours ever, WieG; 


To rue Rey. Wattrer Bacot 


Weston, Dec. 6, 1787. 

My dear Friend—A short time since, by the help of 
Mrs. Throckmorton’s chaise, Mrs. Unwin and I reached 
Chicheley. .. . 

For the increase of my pleasure, I had the good 
fortune to find your brother the Bishop there. We 
had much talk about many things, but most, I believe, 
about Homer ; and great satisfaction it gave me to find, 
that on the most important points of that subject his 
Lordship and I were exactly of one mind. In the 
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course of our conversation he produced from his pocket- 
book a translation of the first ten or twelve lines of the 
Iliad, and in order to leave my judgement free, in- 
formed me kindly at the same time that they were not 
his own. I read them, and according to the best of my 
recollection of the original, found them well executed. 
The Bishop indeed acknowledged that they were not 
. faultless, neither did I find them so. Had they been 
such, I should have felt their perfection as a discourage- 
ment hardly to be surmounted ; for at that passage I 
have laboured more abundantly than at any other, and 
hitherto with the least success. I am convinced that 
Homer placed it at the threshold of his work as a 
scarecrow to all translators. Now, Walter, if thou 
knowest the author of this version, and it be not treason 
against thy brother’s confidence in thy secrecy, declare 
him to me. Had I been so happy as to have seen the 
Bishop again before he left this country, I should 
certainly have asked him the question, having a 
curiosity upon the matter that is extremely trouble- 
some. 

The awkward situation in which you found yourself 
on receiving a visit from an authoress, whose works 
though presented to you long before, you had never 
read, made me laugh, and it was no sin against my 
friendship for you, to do so. It was a ridiculous dis- 
tress, and I can laugh at it even now. I hope she 
catechized you well. How did you extricate yourself? 
Now laugh at me. The elerk of the parish of All 
Saints, in the town of Northampton, having occasion 
for a poet, has appointed me to the office. I found 
myself obliged to comply. The bellman comes next, 
and then, I think, though even borne upon your swan’s 
quill, I can soar no higher !—I am, my dear Friend, 
faithfully yours, Ware 


To Lapy Heskeru 
The Lodge, Dec. 10, 1787. 


I thank you for the snip of cloth, commonly called a 
pattern. At present I have two coats, and but one 
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back. If at any time hereafter I should find myself 
possessed of fewer coats, or more backs, it will be of 
use to me. 

Even as you suspect, my dear, so it proved. The 
ball was prepared for, the ball was held, and the ball 
passed, and we had nothing to do with it. Mrs. Throck- 
morton, knowing our trim, did not give us the pain 
of an invitation, for a pain it would have been. And 
why? as Sternhold says,—because as Hopkins answers, 
we must have refused it. But it fell out singularly 
enough, that this ball was held, of all days in the year, 
on my birthday—and so I told them—but not till it 
was all over. . . 

I do not always say, give my love to my uncle, be- 
cause he knows that I always love him. I do not 
always present Mrs. Unwin’s love to you, partly for the 
same reason (Deuce take the smith and the carpenter !) 
and partly because I forget it. Butto present my own, 
I forget never, for I always have to finish my letter, 
which I know not how to do, my dearest Coz, without 
telling you that I am.—Ever yours, W.C. 


To Lavy Hesker# 


Dec. 19, 1787 (in Post mark). 

Saturday, my dearest Cousin, was a day of receipts. 
In the morning I received a box filled with an abun- 
dant variety of stationery ware, containing, in parti- 
cular, a quantity of paper sufficient, well covered with 
good writing, to immortalize any man. I have nothing 
to do, therefore, but to cover it as aforesaid, and my 
name will never die. In the evening I received a 
smaller box, but still more welcome on account of its 
contents. It contained an almanack in red morocco, 
a pencil of a new invention, called an everlasting 
pencil, and a noble purse, with a noble gift in it, called 
a Bank-note for twenty-five pounds. I need use no 
arguments to assure you, my Cousin, that by the help 
of ditto note, we shall be able to fadge very comfort- 
ably till Christmas is turned, without having the least 
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occasion to draw upon you. By the post yesterday— 
that is, Sunday morning—I received aisu a letter from 
Anonymous, giving me advice of the kind present 
which I have just particularized ; in which letter 
allusion is made to a certain piece by me composed, 
entitled, I believe, The Drop of Ink. The only copy I 
ever gaye of that piece, I gave to yourself. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that between you and Anonymous there 
may be some communication. If that should be the 
case, I will beg you just to signify to him, as oppor- 
tunity may occur, the safe arrival of his most acceptable 
present, and my most grateful sense of it. 

My toothache is in a great measure, that is to say, 
almost entirely, removed ; not by snipping my ears, as 
poor Lady Strange’s ears were snipped, nor by any 
other chirurgical operation, except such as I could 
perform myself. e manner of it was as follows: 
we dined last Thursday at the Hall; 1 sat down to 
table, trembling lest the tooth, of which I told you in 
my last, should not only refuse its own office, but 
hinder all the rest. Accordingly, in less than five 
minutes, by a hideous dislocation of it, I found myself 
not only in great pain, but under an absolute pro- 
hibition not only to eat, but to speak another word. 
Great emergencies sometimes meet with most effectual 
remedies. I resolved, if it were possible, then and 
there to draw it. This I effected so dexterously by a 
sudden twitch, and afterwards so dexterously conveyed 
it into my pocket, that no creature present, not even 
Mrs. Unwin, who sat facing me, was sensible either of 
my distress, or of the manner of my deliverance from 
it. Iam poorer by one tooth than I was, but richer 
by the unimpeded use of all the rest. . . . 

My dog, my dear, is a spaniel. Till Miss Gunning 
begged him, he was the property of a farmer, and 
while he was their property had been accustomed to 
lie in the chimney-corner, among the embers, till the 
hair was singed from his back, and till nothing was 
left of his tail but the gristle. Allowing for these dis- 
advantages, he is really handsome ; and when nature 
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shall have furnished him with a new coat, a gift which, 
in consideration of the ragged condition of his old one, 
it is hoped she will not long delay, he will then be 
unrivalled in personal endowments by any dog in this 
country. He and my cat are excessively fond of each 
other, and play a thousand gambols together that it is 
impossible not to admire... . 

Returning from my walk to-day, while I was passing 
by some small closes at the back of the town, | heard 
the voices of some persons extremely merry at the top 
of the hill. Advancing into the large field behind the 
house, I there met Mr. Throck, wife, and brother 
George. Combine in your imagination as large pro- 
portions as you can of earth and water intermingled 
so as to constitute what is commonly called mud, and 
you will have but an imperfect conception of the 
quantity that had attached itself to her petticoats: but 
she had half-boots, and laughed at her own figure. 
She told me that she had this morning transcribed 
sixteen pages of my Homer. I observed in reply, that 
to write so much, and to gather all that dirt, was no 
bad morning’s work, considering the shortness of the 
days at this season.—Yours, my dear, Wins 


To Lapy Heskera 
The Lodge, Dec. 24, 1787. 

My dearest Cousin—The Throcks do not leave 
Weston till after Easter. But this I hope will have no 
effect upon your movements, should an opportunity 
present itself to you of coming sooner. We dined 
there last Saturday. After dinner, while we all sat 
round the fire, I told them, as I related it to you, the 
adventure of my téoth. ‘This drew from Mrs. Throck 
(singular as it must appear), a tale the very counter- 
part of mine. She, in like manner, had a tooth to 
draw, while I was drawing mine; and thus it came to 
pass (the world, I suppose, could not furnish such 
another instance) that we two, without the least intima- 
tion to each other of our respective distress, were 
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employed in the same moment, sitting side by side, in 
drawing each a tooth : an operation which we performed 
with equal address, and without being perceived by 
any one. 

This morning had very near been a tragical one to 
me, beyond all that have ever risen upon me. Mrs. 
Unwin rose as usual at seven o'clock; at eight she 
came to me, and showed me her bed-gown with a great 
piece burnt out of it. Having lighted her fire, which 
she always lights herself, she placed the candle upon 
the hearth. Ina few moments it occurred to her that, 
if it continued there, it might possibly set fire to her 
clothes, therefore she put it out. But in fact, though 
she had not the least suspicion of it, her clothes were 
on fire at that very time. She found herself uncom- 
monly annoyed by smoke, such as brought the water 
into her eyes ; supposing that some of the billets might 
lie too forward, she disposed them differently ; but 
finding the smoke increase, and grow more trouble- 
some (for by this time the room was full of it), she 
cast her eye downward, and perceived not only her 
bed-gown, but her petticoat on fire. She had the 
presence of mind to gather them in her hand, and 
plunge them immediately into the basin, by which 
means the general conflagration of her person, which 
must have probably ensued ina few moments, was 
effectually prevented. Thus was that which I have 
often heard from the pulpit, and have often had occa- 
sion myself to observe, most clearly illustrated,—that, 
secure as we may sometimes seem to ourselves, we are 
in reality never so safe as to have no need of a super- 
intending Providence. Danger can never be at a dis- 
tance from creatures who dwell in houses of clay. 
Therefore take care of thyself, gentle Yahoo! and 
may a more vigilant than thou care for thee. . . . 

1 forgot to tell you that my dog is spotted liver- 
colour and white, or rather white and chestnut. He 
is at present my pupil as well as dog, and just before 
I sat down to write I gave him a lesson in the science 
of fetch and carry. He performs with an animation 
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past all conception, except your own, whose poor head 
will never forget Tinker. But I am now grown more 
reasonable, and never make such a dreadful din but 
when Beau and J aretogether. To teach him is neces- 
sary, in order that he may take the water, and that is 
necessary in order that he may be sweet in summer. 
Farewell, my dearest Coz. I am, with Mrs. U.’s affec- 
tions, ever thine, most truly, Wx. CowPrr. 


To Lapy HeskerH 
The Lodge, Jan. 19, 1788. 


When I have prose enough to fill my paper, which 
is always the case when I write to you, I cannot find 
in my heart to give a third part of it to verse. Yet 
this I must do, or I must make my packets more costly 
than worshipful, by doubling the postage upon you, 
which I should hold to be unreasonable. See then the 
true reason why I did not send you that same scribble- 
ment till you desired it. The thought which naturally 
presents itself to me on all such occasions is this,—Is 
not your Cousin coming? Why are you impatient? 
Will it not be time enough to show her your fine things 
when she arrives? 

Fine things indeed I have few. He who has Homer 
to transcribe may be contented to do little else. As 
when an ass, being harnessed with ropes to a sand 
cart, drags with hanging ear his heavy burthen, neither 
filling the long echoing streets with his harmonious 
bray, nor throwing up his heels behind, frolicksome 
and airy, as asses less engaged are wont to do; so I, 
satisfied to find myself indispensably obliged to render 
into the best possible English metre eight and forty 
Greek books, of which the two finest poems in the 
world consist, account it quite sufficient, if I may at 
last achieve that labour ; and seldom allow myself those 

retty little vagaries, in which I should otherwise de- 
ight, and of which, if I should live long enough, I 
intend hereafter to enjoy my fill. 

This is the reason, my dear Cousin, if I may be 
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permitted to call you so in the same breath with which 
I have uttered this truly heroic comparison,—this is 
the reason why I produce at present but a few occasional 
poems, and the preceding reason is that which may 
account satisfactorily enough for my withholding the 
very few that I do produce. A thought sometimes 
strikes me before I rise; if it runs readily into verse, 
and I can finish it before breakfast, it is well; other- 
wise it dies, and is forgotten ; for all the subsequent 
hours are devoted to Homer. 

The day before yesterday, I saw for the first time 
Buubury’s new print, the ‘ Propagation of a Lie.’ Mr. 
Throckmorton sent it for the amusement of our party. 
Bunbury sells humour by the yard, and is, I suppose, 
the first vender of it who ever did so. He cannot there- 
fore besaid to have humour without measure (pardon a 
pun, my dear, from a man who has not made one before 
these forty years), though he may certainly be said to 
be immeasurably droll. 

The original though is good, and the exemplification 
of it, in those very expressive figures, admirable. A 
poem on the same subject, displaying all that is dis- 
played in those attitudes, and in those features (for 
faces they can hardly be called) would be most excellent. 
The affinity of the two arts, viz. verse and painting, 
has been observed; possibly the happiest illustration 
of it would be found, if some poet would ally himself 
to some draftsman, as Bunbury, and undertake to 
write everything he should draw. Then let a musician 
be admitted of the party. He should compose the said 
poem, adapting notes to it exactly accommodated to 
the theme ; so should the sister arts be proved to be 
indeed sisters, and the world die of laughing. en 


To Lavy HesKxreru 
The Lodge, Feb. 1, 1788. 

. . . What I said concerning Homer, my dear, was 
spoken, or rather written, merely under the influence 
of a certain jocularity that I felt at that moment. | I 

138 ¥ 
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am in reality so far from thinking myself an ass, and 
my translation a sand-cart, that I rather seem, in my 
own account of the matter, one of those flaming steeds 
harnessed to the chariot of Apollo, of which we read 
in the works of the ancients. I have lately, I know 
not how, acquired a certain superiority to myself in 
this business, and in this last revisal have elevated the 
expression to a degree far surpassing its former boast. 
A few evenings since I had an opportunity to try how 
far I might venture to expect such success of my labours 
as can alone repay them, by reading the first book of 
my Iliad to a friend of ours. He dined with you once 
at Olney. His name is Greatheed, a man of letters 
and of taste. He dined with us, and the evening prov- 
ing dark and dirty, we persuaded him to take a bed. 
I entertained him as I tell you. He heard me with 
great attention, and with evident symptoms of the 
highest satisfaction, which, when I had finished the 
exhibition, he put out of all doubt by expressions which 
I cannot repeat. Only this he said to Mrs. Unwin 
while I was in another room, that he had never entered 
into the spirit of Homer before, nor had anything like 
a due conception of his manner. This I have said, 
knowing that it will please you, and will now say no 
more. 

Adieu rage dear, will you never speak of coming to 
Weston more! iW? 

To Lapy Heskera 


The Lodge, Feb. 7, 1788. 

My dearest Cousin— . . . Mr. Bull, the lame curate, 
having been lately preferred to a living, another was 
of course wanted to supply his place. By the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Romaine, a Mr. C came down. 
He lodges at Mr. Socket’s in this village, and Mr. 
Socket lives in the small house to which you had once 
conceived a liking. Our lakuey is also clerk of the 
parish. C a day or two after his arrival had a 
corpse to bury at Weston. Having occasion to consult 
with the clerk concerning this matter, he sought him 
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in our kitchen. Samuel entered the study to inform 
us that there was a clergyman without: he was accord- 
ingly invited in, and in he came. We had but lately 
dined ; the wine was on the table, and he drank three 
glasses while the corpse in question was getting ready 
for its last journey. The moment he entered the room, 
I felt myself incurably prejudiced against him: his 
features, his figure, his address, and all that he uttered, 
confirmed that prejudice, and I determined, having 
once seen him, to see him no more. Two days after 
he overtook me in the village. ‘Your humble ser- 
vant, Mr. Cowper ! a fine morning, sir, fora walk. I 
had liked to have called on you yesterday morning to 
tell you that I had become your near neighbour. I 
live at Mr. Socket’s.’ I answered without looking 
at him, as drily as possibly,—‘ Are you come to stay 
any time in the country?’— He believed he was.— 
‘Which way, I replied, ‘are you going? to Olney?’ 
—‘Yes.’—‘I am going to Mr. Throckmorton’s garden, 
and I wish you a good day, sir.—I was in fact going 
to Olney myself, but this rencontre gave me such a 
violent twist another way that I found it impossible to 
recover that direction, and accordingly there we parted. 
All this I related at the Hall the next time we dined 
there, describing also my apprehensions and distress 
lest, whether I would or not, I should be obliged to 
have intercourse with a man to me so perfectly dis- 
agreeable. A good deal of laugh and merriment ensued, 
and there for that time it ended. ‘The following 
Sunday, in the evening, I received a note to this pur- 
port: ‘Mr. C ’s compliments,’ etc. Understand- 
ing that my friends at the Hall were to dine with me 
the next day, he took the liberty to invite himself to 
eat a bit of mutton with me, being sure that I should 
be happy to introduce him. Having read the note, I 
threw it to Mrs. Unwin. ‘There,’ said I, ‘ take that 
and read it; then tell me if it be not an effort of im- 
pudence the most extraordinary you ever heard of.’ 
1 expected some such push from the man; I knew he 
was equal to it. She read it, and we were both of a 
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mind. I sat down to my desk, and with a good deal of 
emotion gave it just such an answer as it would have 
deserved had it been genuine. But having heard by 
accident in the morning that he spells his name with a 
C, and observing in the note that it was spelt with a K, 
a suspicion struck me that it wasafiction. I looked at 
it more attentively and perceived that it was directed 
by Mrs. Throck. The inside I found afterwards was 
written by her brother George. This served us with 
another laugh on the subject, and 1 have hardly seen, 
and never spoken to, Mr. C since. So, my dear, 
that’s the little story I promised you. 

Mr. Bull called here this morning: from him IJ learn 
what follows concerning P He waited on the 
Bishop of London, like a blundering ignoramus as 
he is, without his canonicals. The Bishop was highly 
displeased, as he had cause to be; and having pretty 
significantly given him to know it, addressed himself 
to his chaplain with tokens of equal displeasure, en- 
joining him never more to admit a clergyman to him 
in such attire. To pay this visit he made a journey 
from Clapham to town on horseback. His horse he 
left at an inn on the Lambeth side of Westminster 
Bridge. Thence he proceeded to the Bishop’s, and from 
the Bishop’s to Mr. Scott. Having finished this last 
visit he begged Mr. Scott’s company to the inn where 
he had left his horse, which he said was at the foot of 
London Bridge. Thither they went, but neither the 
inn nor the horse were there. Then says P Spat 
must be at Blackfriars’ Bridge that I left it. Thither 
also they went, but to as little purpose. Luckily for 
him there was but one more bridge, and there they 
found it. ‘To make the poor youth amends for all 
these misadventures, it so happened that the incum- 
bent, his predecessor, died before the crops of last 
year were reaped. ‘The whole profits of that year, by 
consequence, go into P.’s pocket, which was never so 
stuffed before. 

Good night, my dearest Coz. Mrs. Unwin’s love 
attends you.—Affectionately yours, Ww. Cowpmr. 
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To Crorwortuy Row tey, Esa. 
Weston Underwood, Feb. 21, 1788. 


My dear Rowley—I have not, since I saw you, seen 
the face of any man whom | knew while you and I were 
neighbours in the Temple. From the Temple I went 
to St. Alban’s, thence to Cambridge, thence to Hunting- 
don, thence to Olney, thence hither. At Huntingdon 
I formed a connexion with a most valuable family of 
the name of Unwin, from which family I have never 
since been divided, The father of it is dead; his only 
son is dead ; the daughter is married and gone north- 
ward ; Mrs. Unwin and I live together. We dwell in 
a neat and comfortable abode in one of the prettiest 
villages in the kingdom, where, if your Hibernian en- 
gagements would permit, I should be happy to receive 
you. We have one family here, and only one, with 
which we much associate. They are Throckmortons, 
descendants of Sir Nicholas of that name, young per- 
sons, but sensible, accomplished, and friendly in the 
highest degree. What sort of scenery lies around us I 
have already told you in verse; there is no need, there- 
fore, to do it in prose. I will only add to its printed 
eulogium, that it affords opportunity of walking at all 
seasons, abounding with beautiful grass-grounds, which 
encompass our village on all sides to a considerable 
distance. These grounds are skirted by woods of great 
extent, belonging principally to our neighbours above 
mentioned. JI, who love walking, and who always 
hated riding, who am fond of some society, but never 
had spirits that would endure a great deal, could 
not, as you perceive, be better situated. Within a few 
miles of us, both to the east and west, there are other 
families with whom we mix occasionally ; but keeping 
no carriage of any sort, I cannot reach them often. 
Lady Hesketh (widow of Sir Thomas, whose name, at 
least, you remember), spends part of the year with us, 
during which time I have the means of conveyance, 
which else are not at my command. : 
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So much for my situation. Now, what am I doing? 
Translating Homer. Is not this, you will say, actum 
agere? But if you think again, you will find that it is _ 
not. At least, for my own part, I can assure you that 
I have never seen him translated yet, except in the 
Dog-Latin, which you remember to have applied to for 
illumination when you were a school boy. We are 
strange creatures, my little friend; everything that 
we do is in reality important, though half that we do 
seems to be push-pin. Not much less than thirty years 
since, Alston and I read Homer through together. We 
compared Pope with his original all the way. The 
result was a discovery, that there is hardly the thing 
in the world of which Pope was so entirely destitute, as 
a taste for Homer. After the publication of my last 
volume, I found myself without employment. Employ- 
ment is essential to me; I have neither health nor 
spirits without it. After some time, the recollection of 
what had passed between Alston and myself in the 
course of this business struck me forcibly ; 1 remem- 
bered how we had been disgusted ; how often we had 
sought the simplicity and majesty of Homer in his 
English representative, and had found instead of them, 
puerile conceits, extravagant metaphors, and the tinsel 
of modern embellishment in every possible position. 
Neither did 1 forget how often we were on the point of 
burning Pope, as we burnt Bertram Montfitchet! in 
your chambers. I laid a Homer before me. I trans- 
lated a few lines into blank verse; the day following a 
few more ; and proceeding thus till I had finished the 
first book, was convinced that I could render an accept- 
able service to the literary world, should I be favoured 
with health to enable me to translate the whole. The 
Ifad | translated without interruption. That done, I 
published Proposals for a subscription, and can boast 
of avery good one. Soon after, I was taken ill, and 


1 Some liquid has fallen upon the letter, and completely obliterated 
all but the initial and last syllable of this word. But the Monthly 
Review for April, 1761, notices The Life and Opinions of Bertram 
Montjitchet, Esq., written by himself, as an humble imitation of 
Tristram Shandy.—Southey’s note. 
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was hindered near a twelvemonth. But I have now 
resumed the work, and have proceeded in it as far as 
the end of the fifteenth J/iad, altering and amending 
my first copy with all the diligence I am master of. 
For this I will be answerable, that it shall be found a 
close translation: in that respect, as faithful as our 
language, not always a match for the Greek, will give 
me leave to make it. For its other qualifications, | 
must refer myself to the judgement of the public, when 
it shall appear. Thus I have fulfilled my promise, and 
have told you not only how IJ am at present occupied, 
but how I am likely to be for sometime to come. The 
Odyssey 1 have not yet touched. I need not, I am 
confident, use any extraordinary arts of persuasion to 
secure to myself your influence, as far as it extends. 
If you mention that there is such a work on the anvil 
in this country, in yours perhaps you will meet some- 
body now and then not disinclined to favour it. I 
would order you a parcel-of printed proposals, if I knew 
how to send it. But they are not indispensably neces- 
sary. The terms are, two large volumes, quarto, royal 
paper, three guineas ; common, two. 

I rejoice that you have a post, which, though less 
lucrative than the labours of it deserve, is yet highly 
honourable, and so far worthy of you. Adieu, my dear 
Rowley. May peace and prosperity be your portion. 
—Yours, very affectionately, Wm. CowPer. 


To Lapy HesketH 
The Lodge, March 3, 1788. 

One day last week, Mrs. Unwin and I, having taken 
our morning walk and returning homeward through 
the wilderness, met the Throckmortons. A minute 
after we had met them, we heard the cry of hounds at 
no great distance, and mounting the broad stump of an 
elm which had been felled, and by the aid of which we 
were enabled to look over the wall, we saw them. They 
were all at that time in our orchard; presently we heard 
a terrier, belonging to Mrs. Throckmorton, which you 
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may remember by the name of Fury, yelping with much 
veliemence, and saw her running through the thickets 
within a few yards of us at her utmost speed, as if in 
pursuit of something which we doubted not was the 
fox. Before we could reach the other end of the wilder- 
ness, the hounds entered also; and when we arrived at 
the gate which opens into the grove, there we found 
the whole weary cavalcade assembled. The huntsman 
dismounting, begged leave to follow his hounds on foot, 
for he was sure, he said, that they had killed him: a 
conclusion which I suppose he drew from their profound 
silence. He was accordingly admitted, and with a 
sagacity that would not have dishonoured the best 
hound in the world, pursuing precisely the same track 
which the fox and the dogs bad taken, though he had 
never had a glimpse of either after their first entrance 
through the rails, arrived where he found the slaughtered 
prey. Hesoon produced dead reynard, and rejoined 
us in the grove with all his dogs about him. Having 
an opportunity to see a ceremony, which I was pretty 
sure would never fall in my way again, I determined to 
stay and to notice all that passed with the most minute 
attention. ‘The huntsman having by the aid ofa pitch- 
fork lodged reynard on the arm ofan elm, at the height 
of about nine feet from the ground, there left him for 
a considerable time. The gentlemen sat on their horses 
contemplating the fox, for which they had toiled so 
hard, and the hounds assembled at the foot of the tree, 
with faces not less expressive of the most rational 
delight, contemplated the same object. The huntsman 
remounted ; cut off a foot, and threw it to the hounds ; 
—one of them swallowed it whole like a bolus. He 
then once more alighted, and drawing down the fox by 
the hinder legs, desired the people, who were by this 
time rather numerous, to open a lane for him to the 
right and left. He was instantly obeyed, when throw- 
ing the fox to the distance of some yards, and screaming 
like a fiend, ‘tear him to pieces’—at least six times 
repeatedly, he consigned him over absolutely to the 
pack, who in a few minutes devoured him completely 
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Thus, my dear, as Virgil says, what none of the gods 
could have ventured to promise me, time itself, pur- 
suing its accustomed course, has of its own accord pre- 
sented me with. I have been in at the death of a fox, 
and you now know as much of the matter as I, who am 
as well informed as any sportsman in England.—Yours, 
Mini@s 


To Mrs. Krxe 


Weston Underwood, March 3, 1788. 

. . . There is nothing in my story that can possibly 
be worth your knowledge ; yet, lest I should seem to 
treat you with a reserve which, at your hands, I have 
not experienced, such as it is, I will relate it.—I was 
bred to the law; a profession to which I was never much 
inclined, and in which I engaged rather because I was 
desirous to gratify a most indulgent father, than because 
I had any hopes of success in it myself. I spent twelve 
years in the Temple, where I made no progress in that 
science, to cultivate which I was sent thither. During 
this time my father died. Not long after him, died my 
mother-in-law ; and at the expiration of it, a melan- 
choly seized me, which obliged me to quit London, and 
consequently to renounce the bar. I lived some time 
at St. Albans. After having suffered in that place long 
and extreme affliction, the storm was suddenly dis- 
pelled, and the same day-spring from on high which 
has arisen upon you, arose on me also. I spent eight 
years in the enjoyment of it; and have, ever since the 
expiration of these eight years, been occasionally the 
prey of the same melancholy as at first. In the depths 
of it.I wrote The Task, and the volume which preceded 
it; and in the same deeps am now translating Homer. 
But to return to St. Albans. I abode there a year and 
half, Thence I went to Cambridge, where I spent a 
short time with my brother, in whose neighbourhood I 
determined, if possible, to pass the remainder of my 
days. He soon found a lodging for me at Huntingdon. 
At that place I had not resided long, when I was led to 
an intimate connexion with a family of the name of 
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Unwin. I soon quitted my lodging, and took up my 
abode with them. I had not lived long under their 
roof, when Mr. Unwin, as he was riding one Sunday 
morning to his cure at Gravely, was thrown from his 
horse ; of which fall he died. Mrs. Unwin having the 
same views of the gospel as myself, and being desirous 
of attending a purer ministration of it than was to be 
found at Huntingdon, removed to Olney, where Mr. 
Newton was at that time the preacher, and I with her. 
There we continued till Mr. Newton, whose family 
was the only one in the place with which we could 
have a connexion, and with whom we lived always on 
the most intimate terms, left it. After his departure, 
finding the situation no longer desirable, and our house 
threatening to fall upon our heads, we removed hither. 
Here we have a good house, in a most beautiful village, 
and, for the greatest part of the year, a most agreeable 
neighbourhood. Like you, Madam, I stay much at 
home, and have not travelled twenty miles from this 
place and its environs, more than once these twenty 
ears. 

: All this I have written, not for the singularity of the 
matter, as you will perceive, but partly for the reason 
which I gave at the outset, and partly that, seeing we 
are become correspondents, we may know as much of 
each other as we can, and that as soon as possible. 


W. C. 
To Lapy HesketH 


The Lodge, March 12, 1788. 

. . « We shall now soon lose our neighbours at the 
Hall. We shall truly miss them, and long for their 
return. Mr. Throckmorton said to me last night, with 
sparkling eyes, and a face expressive of the highest 
pleasure—‘ We compared you this morning with Pope ; 
we read your fourth J/iad and his, and I verily think 
we shall beat him. He has many superfluous lines, and 
does not interest one. When I read your translation, 
I am deeply affected. I see plainly your advantage, and 
am convinced that Pope spoiled all by attempting the 
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work in rhyme.’ His brother George, who is my most 
active amanuensis, and who indeed first introduced the 
subject, seconded all he said. More would have passed, 
but Mrs. Throckmorton having seated herself at the 
harpsichord, and for my amusement merely, my atten- 
tion was of course turned to her. The new vicar of 
Olney is arrived, and we have exchanged visits. He is 
a plain, sensible man, and pleases me much. A treasure 
for Olney, if Olney can understand his value. W. C. 


To Mrs. Hitz 
March 17, 1788. 

My dear Madam—A thousand thanks to you for 
your obliging and most acceptable present, which I 
received safe this evening. Had you known my occa- 
sions, you could not possibly have timed it more exactly. 
The Throckmorton family, who live in our neighbour- 
hood, and who sometimes take a dinner with us, were, 
by engagement made with them two or three days ago, 
appointed to dine with us just at the time when your 
turkey will be in perfection. A turkey from Wargrave, 
the residence of my friend, and a turkey, as I conclude, 
of your breeding, stands a fair chance, in my account, 
to excel all other turkeys; and the ham, its companion, 
will be no less welcome. 

I shall be happy to hear that my friend Joseph has 
recovered entirely from his late indisposition, which I 
was informed was gout; a distemper which, however 
painful in itself, brings at least some comfort with it, 
both for the patient and those who love him, the hope 
of length of days, and an exemption from numerous 
other evils. I wish him just so much of it as may serve 
for a confirmation of this hope, and not one twinge 
more. 

Your husband, my dear Madam, told me, some time 
since, that a certain library of mine, concerning which 
I have heard no other tidings these five and twenty 
years, is still in being. Hue and cry have been made 
after itin Old Palace Yard, but hitherto in vain, If 
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he can inform a bookless student in what region or in 
what nook his long-lost volumes may be found, he will 
render me an important service. 

I am likely to be furnished soon with shelves, 
which my cousin of New Norfolk Street is about to send 
me; but furniture for these shelves | shall not presently 
procure, unless by recovering my stray authors. [am 
not young enough to think of making a new collection, 
and shall probably possess myself of few books hereafter 
but such as I may put forth myself, which cost me 
nothing but what I can better spare than money—time 
and consideration. , 

I beg, my dear Madam, that you will give my love 
to my friend, and believe me, with the warmest 
sense of his and your kindness, Your most obliged and 
affectionate Wx. Cowper. 


To Samvuet Rose, Esa. 


Weston, March 29, 1788. 

My dear Friend—I rejoice that you have so success- 
fully performed so long a journey without the aid of 
hoofs or wheels. I donot know that a journey on foot 
exposes a man to more disasters than a carriage or a 
horse ; perhaps it may be the safer way of travelling, 
but the novelty of it impressed me with some anxiety 
on your account. 

It seems almost incredible to myself that my company 
should be at all desirable to you, or to any man. I[ 
know so little of the world as it goes at present, and 
labour generally under such a depression of spirits, 
especially at those times when I could wish to be most 
cheerful, that my own share in every conversation 
appears to me to be the most insipid thing imaginable. 
But you say you found it otherwise, and I will not for 
my own sake doubt your sincerity: de gustibus non est 
disputandum, and since such is yours, I shall leave you 
in quiet possession of it, wishing indeed both its con- 
tinuance and increase. I shall not find a properer 
place in which to say, accept of Mrs. Unwin’s acknow- 
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ledgements, as well as mine, for the kindness of your 
expressions on this subject, and be assured of an undis- 
sembling welcome at all times, when-it shall suit you 
to give us your company at Weston. As to her, she is 
one of the sincerest of the human race, and if she 
receives you with the appearance of pleasure, it is 
because she feels it. Her behaviour on such occasions 
is with her an affair of conscience, and she dares no 
more look a falsehood than utter one... . 

If you hear ballads sung in the streets on the hard- 
ships of the negroes in the islands, they are probably 
mine. It must be an honour to any man to have given 
a stroke to that chain, however feeble. I fear, however, 
that the attempt will fail. The tidings which have 
lately reached me from London concerning it, are not 
the most encouraging. While the matter slept, or was 
but slightly adverted to, the English only had their 
share of shame in common with other nations on 
account of it. But since it has been canvassed and 
searched to the bottom—since the public attention has 
been riveted to the horrible scheme—we can no longer 
plead either that we did not know it, or did not think 
of it. Woe be to us, if we refuse the poor captives the 
redress to which they have so clear a right, and prove 
ourselves in the sight of God and men indifferent to all 
considerations but those of gain. Adieu, Wines 


To THE Rey. Joun Newron 
April 19, 1788. 

My dear Friend—.. . The vicarage at Olney begins 
once more to assume a comfortable aspect. Our new 
neighbours there are of a character exactly suited to 
our wish, conversable, peaceable, amiable. We drank 
tea there yesterday ; the first opportunity we have had 
of doing so; they, having waived all unnecessary cere- 
monials, drank tea with us the day before. I had made 
several calls on them at noon, and Mr. Bean several 
here in the evening ; but dirty ways, high winds, rain, 
or snow had always interposed to prevent a meeting 
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between the ladies. Mr. Bean has made a notable 
journey to Oxford, in company with Thomas Bull. It 
is hardly fair to anticipate him in the account which he 
will doubtless give you of it himself, neither have I 
room to say much about it. I will only just mention, 
that having but one horse between them, they availed 
themselves of him in every possible way. Mr. Bean 
having walked till he could walk no longer, mounted 
behind, but finding himself incommoded in the straddle 
that the horse’s hips required, changed places with Mr. 
Bull; he thenceforth rode behind, in the side-saddle 
fashion, with both legs on a side, and thus they pro- 
ceeded till they came near to Oxford. . . .—Affection- 
ately and truly yours, W. C. 


To Lapy HesketH 


The Lodge, May 6, 1788. 


My dearest Cousin—You ask me how I like Smollett’s 
Don Quixote? 1 answer, well,—perhaps better than 
any body’s; but having no skill in the original, some 
difidence becomes me. ‘That is to say, 1 do not know 
whether I ought to prefer it or not. Yet there is so 
little deviation from other versions of it which I have 
seen, that I do not much hesitate. It has made me 
laugh I know immoderately, and in such a case ¢a suffit. 

A thousand thanks, my dear, for the new convenience 
in the way of stowage which you are so kind as to 
intend me. There is nothing in which I am so deficient 
as repositories for letters, papers, and litter of all sorts. 
Your last present has helped me somewhat; but not 
with respect to such things as require lock and key, 
which are numerous. A box therefore so secured will 
be to me an invaluable acquisition. And since you 
leave me to my option, what shall be the size thereof, 
I of course prefer a folio. On the back of the book- 
seeming box some artist, expert in these matters, may 
inscribe these words, 


Collectanea curiosa. 
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The English of which is, a collection of curiosities. A 
title which I prefer to all others, because if I live, I 
shall take care that the box shall merit it ; and because 
it will operate as an incentive to open that, which being 
locked cannot be opened. For in these cases the 
greater the balk, the more wit is discovered by the 
ingenious contriver of it, viz. myself... . 

When people are intimate, we say they are as great 
as two inkle-weavers, on which expression I have to 
remark in the first place, that the word great is here used 
in a sense which the corresponding term has not, so far 
as I know, in any other language,—and secondly, that 
inkle-weavers contract intimacies with each other sooner 
than other people, on account of their juxtaposition in 
weaving of inkle. Hence it is that Mr. Gregson and I 
emulate those happy weavers in the closeness of our 
connexion. We live near to each other, and while the 
Hall is empty are each other's only extraforaneous 
comfort.—Most truly thine, W.C., 


To Josepn Hix, Ese. 


Weston, May 8, 1788. 
Alas! my library !—I must now give it up for a lost 
thing for ever. The only consolation belonging to the 
circumstance is, or seems to be, that no such loss did 
ever befall any other man, or can ever befall me again. 
As far as books are concerned I am 


Totus teres atque rotundus, 


and may set fortune at defiance. The books which had 
been my father’s had most of them his arms on the 
inside cover, but the rest no mark, neither his name 
nor mine. J could mourn for them like Sancho for his 
Dapple, but it would avail me nothing. 

You will oblige me much by sending me Crazy Kate. 
A gentleman last winter promised me both her and the 
Lacemaker, but he went to London, that place in which, 
as in the grave, ‘all things are forgotten,’ and I have 
never seen either of them. 
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I begin to find some prospect of a conclusion, of the 
Iliad at least, now opening upon me, having reached 
the eighteenth book. Your letter found me yesterday 
in the very fact of dispersing the whole host of Troy by 
the voice only of Achilles. There is nothing extraya- 
gant in the idea, for you have witnessed a similar effect 
attending even such a voice as mine at midnight, from 
a garret window, on the dogs of a whole parish, whom 
I have put to flight in a moment. Wi: 


To Lavy HEskeTru 
The Lodge, May 12, 1788. 

It is probable, my dearest Coz, that 1 shall not be able 
to write much, but as much asI can I will. The time 
between rising and breakfast is all that I can at present 
find, and this morning I lay longer than usual. 

In the style of the lady’s note to you I can easily per- 
ceive a smatch of her character. Neither men nor 
women write with such neatness of expression, who 
have not given a good deal of attention to language, 
and qualified themselves by study. At the same time 
it gave me much more pleasure to observe that my Coz, 
though not standing on the pinnacle of renown quite 
so elevated as that which lifts Mrs. Montagu to the 
clouds, falls in no degree short of her in this particular ; 
so that should she make you a member of her academy, 
she will do it honour. Suspect me not of flattering 
you, for I abhor the thought ; neither will you suspect 
it. Recollect that it is an invariable rule with me, 
never to pay compliments to those I love. 

Two days, en suite, 1 have walked to Gayhurst: a 
longer journey than I have walked on foot these seven- 
teen years. The first day I went alone, designing 
merely to make the experiment, and choosing to be at 
liberty to return at whatsoever point of my pilgrimage 
I should find myself fatigued. For I was not without 
suspicion that years, and some other things no less 
injurious than years, viz, melancholy and distress of 
mind, might by this time have unfitted me for suck 
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achievements. But I found it otherwise. 1 reached 
the church, which stands, as you know, in the garden, 
in fifty-five minutes, and returned in ditto time to 
Weston. The next day I took the same walk with Mr. 
Powley, having a desire to show him the prettiest place 
in the country. I not only performed these two ex- 
cursions without injury to my health, but have by 
means of them gained indisputable proof that my 
ambulatory faculty is not yet impaired; a discovery 
which, considering that to my feet alone I am likely, 
as I have ever been, to be indebted always for my trans- 

portation from place to place, I find very delectable. 
You will find in the Gentleman’s Magazine a sonnet, 
addressed to Henry Cowper, signed T. H. I am the 
writer of it. No creature knows this but yourself; you 
will make what use of the intelligence you shall see good. 

W. C. 

To Lapy Heskeru 

The Lodge, May 19, 1788. 
True, as you say, my Coz, praise not sounded forth is 
lost, and the subject of it not at all advantaged. But 
the question is, shall we publish our eulogium on Mrs. 
Montagu in a newspaper or in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine? Let usconsider the matter; a newspaper perhaps 
has more readers than Mr. Urban, yet Mr. Urban has 
many, and a majority of them are literary men. No 
single newspaper possibly is read by so many of the 
literati as the publications of Mr. Urban,—not to men- 
tion that he is perused by multitudes of blockheads 
besides. Again a newspaper dies with the day, and its 
contents in general die with it. Not so the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. There are multitudes who perpetuate the 
long series of his labours, who deliver them down to 
posterity ; one generation consigns them over to 
another, and they are consequently immortal. For 
these reasons, therefore, I deem a compliment paid in 
a magazine twice as good as the same compliment would 
be, paid in a newspaper ; especially considering that 
there is at least a chance that some daily paper may 

138 Z 
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enrich itself with a copy of said compliment, stealing 
it from the Magazine, a practice not unfrequent. Thus 
far I have considered only Mrs. Montagu’s interest in 
the affair; but I do not mean altogether to overlook 
my own concern in it. One good turn deserves 
another; Mr. Urban was not sparing either of his 
labours or his commendations in giving an account of 
The Task. On the contrary, he has bestowed on it a 
larger portion of both than any of his brother reviewers. 
I account myself, therefore, in some sort bound to give 
him now and then a proof that I am not insensible of 
the obligation, by sending him such scraps as the more 
weighty business of translating Homer will permit me 
to produce. 

All these reasons maturely weighed, a decision seems 
to result from them in favour of the Magazine. But 
after all, I refer the whole to your arbitration. If in 
your next you should tell me that you are of my mind, 
I will transmit a copy immediately to Mr. Nichols, in- 
forming him at the same time that they are by the 
author of The Task. Shouldst thou differ from me, 
thou wilt then do well to send them thyself to any 
newspaper which thou approvest most. 

It is generally a rule with me in writing to you, to 
forget what is most important. Accordingly, I forgot 
to tell you of Lord Cowper’s kindness. I was not aware 
,of my obligations to Henry; neither did I at all suspect 
that he had given his Lordship a jog on the occasion. 
Of course, when I answered his letter, I made him no 
acknowledgement on that behalf. I therefore entreat 
thee to be proxy for me, and when you see him next, 
to thank him heartily on my part for his friendly and 
seasonable intercession. 

I also forgot to tell thee, that in a squabble that has 
fallen out between Maurice Smith and Mrs. Marriot of 
the Swan, concerning the post office, viz. who should 
have the management of it, the new plan of a daily post 
has dropped to the ground, and we now have our letters 
only three times in the week, as usual. 

I beg that you will give my love to Mrs. Frog, and 
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tell her it is time she were gone to Bucklands. Accord- 
ing to my reckoning, which I know to be very exact, 
she has already stayed her allotted time in London, 
where if she still continues frisking about, heedless 
how time goes, and is after all to take a frisk to Buck- 
lands also, I shall be glad to know when we are likely 
to see her at the Hall again? It is true that northernly 
winds have blown ever since she left us, but they have 
not prevented the most exuberant show of blossoms 
that ever was seen, nor the singing of nightingales in 
every hedge. Ah, my Cousin, thou hast lost all these 
luxuries too, but not by choice, thine is an absence of 
necessity. ‘Ihe Wilderness is now in all its beauty: I 
would that thou wert here to enjoy it. Our guests 
leaye us to-morrow. Fare thee well. ‘Thanks for the 
two lists of subscribers, and for Mr. Vickery’s most 
admirable puff.—Yours, my dearest, ever, 
Ww. Cowpsr. 


To Josern Hin, Ese. 
May 24, 1788. 


My dear Friend—For two excellent prints I return 
you my sincere acknowledegments. I cannot say that 
poor ‘ Kate’ resembles much the original ,who was neither 
so young nor so handsome as the pencil has represented 
her; but she was a figure well suited to the account 
given of her in The Task, and has a face exceedingly 
expressive of despairing melancholy. The ‘ Lace-maker’ 
is accidentally a good likeness of a young woman, once 
our neighbour, who was hardly less handsome than the 
picture twenty years ago; but the loss of one husband, 
and the acquisition of another, have since that time 
impaired her much; yet she might still be supposed to 
have sat to the artist... . 

I am now in the nineteenth book of the Jad, and on 
the point of displaying such feats of heroism performed 
by Achilles, as make all other achievements trivial. I 
may well exclaim, O! for a muse of fire! especially 
having not only a great host to cope with, but a great 
river also; much, however, may be done, when Homer 
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leads the way. I should not have chosen to have been 
the original author of such a business, even though all 
the nine had stood at my elbow. Time has wonderful 
effects. We admire that in an ancient, for which we 
should send a modern bard to Bedlam. 

I saw at Mr. C ’s a great curiosity ; an antique 
bust of Paris in Parian marble. You will conclude that 
it interested me exceedingly. I pleased myself with 
supposing that it once stood in Helen’s chamber. It 
was in fact brought from the Levant, and though not 
well mended (for it had suffered much by time) is an 
admirable performance. WiiGs 


To Lapy HeEskEetTH 


The Lodge, June 3, 1788. 

My dearest Cousin—The excessive heatof these few last 
days was indeed oppressive ; but excepting the languor 
that it occasioned both in my mind and body, it was far 
from being prejudicial to me. It opened ten thousand 
pores, by which as many mischiefs, the effects of long 
obstruction, began to breathe themselves forth abund- 
antly. Then came an east wind, baneful to me at all 
times, but following so closely such a sultry season, 
uncommonly obnoxious. To speak in the seaman’s 
phrase, not entirely strange to-you, I was taken ail 
aback ; and the humours which would have escaped, if 
old Eurus would have given them leave, finding every 
door shut, have fallen into my eyes. But in a country 
like this, poor miserable mortals must be content to 
suffer all that sudden and violent changes can inflict ; 
and if they are quit for about half the plagues that 
Caliban calls down on Prospero, they may say we are 
well off, and dance for joy, if the rheumatism or cramp 
will let them. 

Did you ever see an advertisement by one Fowle, a 
dancing-master of Newport Pagnel? If not, I will con- 
trive to send it to you for your amusement. It is the 
most extravagantly ludicrous affair of the kind I ever 
saw The author of it had the good hap to be crazed, 
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or he had never produced anything half so clever ; for 
ou will ever observe, that they who are said to have 
ost their wits, have more than other people. It is 
therefore only a slander, with which envy prompts the 
malignity of persons in their senses to asperse wittier 
than themselves. But there are countries in the world, 
where the mad have justice done them, where they are 
revered as the subjects of inspiration, and consulted as 
oracles. Poor Fowle would have made a figure there. 
Wa: 
To Lapy Hesketu 


The Lodge, June 15, 1788. 

Although I know that you must be very much occu- 
pied on the present most affecting occasion, yet, not 
hearing from you, I began to be uneasy on your account, 
and to fear that your health might have suffered by 
- the fatigue, both of body and spirits, that you must 
have undergone, till a letter that reached me yesterday 
from the General set my heart at rest, so far as that 
cause of anxiety was in question. He speaks of my 
uncle! in the tenderest terms, such as show how truly 
sensible he was of the amiableness and excellence of 
his character and how deeply he regrets his loss. We 
have indeed lost one who has not left his like in the 
present generation of our family, and whose equal in 
all respects, no future of it will probably produce. 
My memory retains so perfect an impression of him, 
that, had I been painter instead of poet, I could from 
those faithful traces have perpetuated his face and form 
with the most minute exactness ; and this I the rather 
wonder at because some with whom I was equally con- 
versant five-and-twenty years ago, have almost faded 
out of all recollection with me. But he made an im- 
pression not soon to be effaced, and was in figure, in 
temper, and manner, and in numerous other respects, 
such as I shall never; behold again. 1 often think 
what a joyful interview there has been between him 
and some of his contemporaries, who went before him, 

1 Ashley Cowper, Lady Hesketh’s father, who had just died. 
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The truth of the matter is, my dear, that they are the 
happy ones, and that we shall never be such ourselves 
till we have joined the party. Can there be anything 
so worthy of our warmest wishes as to enter on an 
eternal, unchangeable state, in blessed fellowship and 
communion with those whose society we valued most, 
and for the best reasons, while they continued with 
us? A few steps more through a vain, foolish world, 
and this happiness will be yours. But be not hasty, 
my dear, to accomplish thy journey! For of all that 
live thou art one whom I can least spare ; for thou also 
art one who shall not leave thy equal behind thee. 
Wacs 


To Mrs. Kine 


Weston Underwood, June 19, 1788. 

My dear Madam—You must think me a tardy corre- 
spondent, unless you have had charity enough for 
me to suppose that I have met with other hindrances 
than those of indolence and inattention. With these 
I cannot charge myself, for I am never idle by choice ; 
and inattentive to you I certainly have not been; but, 
on the contrary, can safely affirm that every day I have 
thought on you. My silence has been occasioned by a 
malady to which I have all my life been subject—an 
inflammation of the eyes. The last sudden change of 
weather, from excessive heat to a wintry degree of cold, 
occasioned it, and at the same time gave me a pinch of 
the rheumatic kind ; from both which disorders 1 have 
but just recovered. Ido not suppose that our climate 
has been much altered since the days of our forefathers, 
the Picts; but certainly the human constitution in 
this country has been altered much. Inured as we 
are from our cradles to every vicissitude in a climate 
more various than any other, and in possession of all 
that modern refinement has been able to contrive for 
our security, we are yet as subject to blights as the 
tenderest blossoms of spring ; and are so well admon- 
ished of every change in the atmosphere by our bodily 
feelings, as hardly to have any need of a weather-glass 
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to mark them. For this we are, no doubt, indebted 
to the multitude of our accommodations ; for it was 
not possible to retain the hardiness that originally 
belonged to our race, under the delicate management 
to which for many ages we have now been accustomed. 
I can hardly doubt that a bull-dog or a game-cock 
might be made just as susceptible of injuries from 
weather as myself, were he dieted and in all respects 
accommodated as lam. Or if the project did not suc- 
ceed in the first instance (for we ourselves did not 
become what we are at once), in process of time, how- 
ever, and in a course of many generations it would cer- 
tainly take effect. Let such a dog be fed in his infancy 
with pap, Naples biscuit, and boiled chicken ; let him 
be wrapped in flannel at night, sleep on a good feather- 
bed, and ride out in a coach for an airing; and if his 
posterity do not become slight-limbed, puny, and vale- 
tudinarian, it will be a wonder. Thus our parents, 
and their parents, and the parents of both were 
managed ; and thus ourselves; and the consequence 
is, that instead of being weather-proof, even without 
clothing, furs and flannels are not warm enough to 
defend us. It is observable, however, that though we 
have by these means lost much of our pristine vigour, 
our days are not the fewer. We live as long as those 
whom, on account of the sturdiness of their frame, the 
poets supposed to have been the progeny of oaks. Per- 
haps too they had little feeling, and for that reason also 
might be imagined to be so descended: for a very 
robust athletic habit seems inconsistent with much 
sensibility. But sensibility is the sine qud non of real 
happiness. If, therefore, our lives have not been 
shortened, and if our feelings have been rendered more 
exquisite as our habit of body has become more delicate, 
on the whole, perhaps, we have no cause to complain, 
but are rather gainers by our degeneracy. 

Do you consider what you do, when you ask one poet 
his opinion of another? Yet I think I can give you an 
honest answer to your question, and without the least 
wish to nibble. Thomson was admirable in description ; 
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but it always seemed to me that there was somewhat of 
affectation in his style, and that his numbers are some- 
times not well harmonized. I could wish too, with Dr. 
Johnson, that he had confined himself to this country ; 
for when he describes what he never saw, one is forced 
to read him with some allowance for possible misrepre- 
sentation. He was, however, a true poet, and his 
lasting fame has proved it. Believe me, my dear 
Madam, with my best respects to Mr. King, most truly 
yours, Wi G 


To Lapy Hesketru 


The Lodge, June 27, 1788 

For the sake of a longer visit, my dearest Coz, I can 
be well content to wait. The country, this country at 
least, is pleasant at all times, and when winter is come, 
or near at hand, we shall have the better chance for 
being snug. I know your passion for retirement indeed, 
or for what we call deedy retirement, and the F s 
intending to return to Bath with their mother, when 
her visit at the Hall is over, you will then find here 
exactly the retirement in question. I have made in 
the orchard the best winter-walk in all the parish, 
sheltered from the east, and from the north-east, and 
open to the sun, except at his rising, all the day. 
Then we will have Homer and Don Quixote: and then 
we will have saunter and chat, and one laugh more 
before we die. Our Orchard is alive with creatures of 
all kinds ; poultry of every denomination swarms in it, 
and pigs, the drollest in the world! .. . 

I must tell you a feat of my dog Beau. Walking by 
the river side, I observed some water-lilies floating at 
a little distance from the bank. They area large white 
flower, with an orange-coloured eye, very beautiful. 
1 had a desire to gather one, and, having your long 
cane in my hand, by the help of it endeavoured to 
bring one of them within my reach. But the attempt 
proved vain, and I walked forward. Beau had all the 
while observed me attentively. Returning soon after 
toward the same place, I observed him plunge into the 
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river, while I was about forty yards distance from him; 
and, when I had nearly reached the spot, he swam to 
land with a lily in his mouth, which he came and laid 
at my foot. . . .—Yours, my dear, most truly, 

We 


To Lavy Heskeru 
The Lodge, July 5, 1788. 

Beau’s performance was exactly such as I have repre- 
sented it, without any embellishment. I may now add, 
that the next time we walked to the same place together, 
he repeated it. With respect to his diet, it is always 
of the most salutary kind: lights he never eats, and 
liver, having observed that it makes him sick, we never 
give him. Bread he eats in abundance, and it is the 
only thing for which he begs with much importunity. 
He is regularly combed, and his ears, which are remark- 
ably handsome, are my own particular care. They 
gather burrs while he threads all the thickets in his 
way, from which I deliver them myself as soon as we 
get home. But having taught him to take the water, 
and even to delight in it, I never give him a forced 
washing, lest he should contract a hydrophobia, and 
refuse the river. I have observed, too, that dogs often 
washed get rheumatisms, because they do not dry 
themselves by exercise, but lie down in their damp 
coats, which is hurtful to everything but a high- 
lander. . . .—Ever yours; my dear, Ww. Cowper. 


P.S.—I forgot to tell you that my watch is no 
repeater, neither good for much in its kind. It was 
made at Cambridge for my brother, and brought home 
the day after his death—a metal one, for which I paid 
six guineas. It has been one of my chief employments 
to wish for a better. 


To Josepn Hitz, Esa. 
July 6, 1788. 
My dear Friend—‘ Bitter constraint and sad occa- 
sion dear’ have compelled me to draw on you for the 
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_v Lapy HeEskETH 


The Lodge, July 28, 1788. 

4c is in vain that you tell me you have no talent at 
description, while in fact you describe better than any 
body. You have given me a most complete idea of 
your mansion aud its situation; and I doubt not that 
with your letter in my hand by way of map, could I 
be set down on the spot in a moment, I should find 
myself qualified to take my walks and my pastime in 
whatever quarter of your paradise it should please me 
the most to visit. Wealso, as you know, have scenes 
at Weston worthy of description; but because you 
know them well, I will only say that one of them has, 
within these few days, been much improved; I mean 
the lime walk. By the help of the axe and the wood- 
bill, which have of late been constantly employed in 
cutting out all straggling branches that intercepted the - 
arch, Mr. Throckmorton has now defined it with such 
exactness, that no cathedral in the world can show one 
of more magnificence or beauty. I bless myself that 
I live so near it; for were it distant several miles, it 
would be well worth while to visit it, merely as an 
object of taste; not to mention the refreshment of 
such a gloom both to the eyes and spirits. And these 
are the things which our modern improvers of parks 
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and pleasure grounds have displaced without mercy, 
because, forsooth, they are rectilinear! It is a wonder 
they do not quarrel with the sunbeams for the same 
reason. 

Have you seen the account of Five hundred cele- 
brated authors now living? I am one of them; but 
stand charged with the high crime and misdemeanour of 
totally neglecting method ; an accusation which, if the 
gentleman would take the pains to read me, he would 
find sufficiently refuted. I am conscious at least of 
having laboured much in the arrangement of my matter, 
and of having given to the several parts of my book of 
The Task, as well as to each poem in the first volume, 
that sort of slight connexion which poetry demands ; 
for in poetry (except professedly of the didactic kind) 
a logical precision would be stiff, pedantic, and ridi- 
culous. But there is no pleasing some critics; the 
comfort is, that | am contented, whether they be pleased 
or not. At the same time, to my honour be it spoken, 
the chronicler of us five hundred prodigies bestows}on 
me, for aught I know, more commendations than on 
any other of my confraternity. May he live to write 
the histories of as many thousand poets, and find me 
the very best among them! Amen! 

I join with you, my dearest Coz, in wishing that I 
owned the fee simple of all the beautiful scenes around 
you, but such emoluments were never designed for 
poets. Am I not happier than ever poet was, in 
having thee for my cousin, and in the expectation of 
thy arrival here whenever Strawberry Hill shall lose 
thee Pp—Ever thine, WieGe 


To Lapy Heskeru 
The Lodge, August 9, 1788. 


The Newtons are still here, and continue with us I 
believe until the fifteenth of the month. Here is also 
my friend, Mr. Rose, a valuable young man, who, 
attracted by the effluvia of my genius, found me out 
in my retirement last January twelvemonth. I have 
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not permitted him to be idle, but have made him tran- 
scribe for me the twelfth book of the Jiiad. He brings 
me the compliments of several of the literati, with whom 
he is acquainted in town, and tells me, that from Dr. 
Maclaine, whom he saw lately, he learns that my book 
is in the hands of sixty different persons at the Hague, 
who are all enchanted with it, not forgetting the 
said Dr. Maclaine himself, who tells him that he reads 
it every day, and is always the better for it. O 
rare we ! 

I have been employed this morning in composing a 
Latin motto for the King’s clock ; the embellishments 
of which are by Mr. Bacon. That gentleman break- 
fasted with us on Wednesday, having come thirty-seven 
miles out of his way on purpose to see your cousin. 
At his request I have done it, and have made two: he 
will choose that which liketh him best. Mr. Bacon is 
a most excellent man, and a most agreeable companion: 
I would that he lived not so remote, or that he had 
more opportunity of travelling. 

There is not, so far as I know, a syllable of the 
rhyming correspondence between me and my poor 
brother left, save and except the six lines of it quoted 
in yours. I had the whole of it, but it perished in the 
wreck of a thousand other things, when I left the 
Temple. 

Breakfast calls. Adieu ! Wa C 


To Samurt Rose, Ese. 


Weston, Aug. 18, 1788. 

My dear Friend—I left you with a sensible regret, 
alleviated only by the consideration that I shall see 
ou again in October. I was under some concern also, 
est, not being able to give you any certain directions 
myself, nor knowing where you might find a guide, 
you should wander and fatigue yourself, good walker 
as you are, before you could reach Northampton. Per- 
haps you heard me whistle just after our separation : 
it was to call back Beau, who was running after you 
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with all speed, to entreat you to return with me. For 
my part, I took my own time to return, and did not 
reach home till after one; and then so weary, that I 
was glad of my great chair, to the comforts of which 
I added a crust and a glass of rum and water, not 
without great occasion. Such a foot-traveller am I. 

I am writing on Monday, but whether I shall finish 
my letter this morning depends on Mrs. Unwin’s com- 
ing sooner or later down to breakfast. Something tells 
me that you set off to-day for Birmingham ; and though 
it be a sort of Iricism to say here, I beseech you take 
care of yourself, for the day threatens great heat,—I 
cannot help it; the weather may be cold enough at 
the time when that good advice shall reach you; but 
be it hot, or be it cold, to a man who travels as you 
travel, ‘take care of yourself’ can never be an un- 
seasonable caution. I am sometimes distressed on this 
account ; for though you are young, and well made for 
such exploits, those very circumstances are more likely 
than anything to betray you into danger. 


Consule quid valeant PLANTAE, quid ferre recusent. 


The Newtons left us on Friday. We frequently 
talked about you after your departure, and everything 
that was spoken was to your advantage. I know they 
will be glad to see you in London, and perhaps when 
your summer and autumn rambles are over, you will 
afford them that pleasure. The Throckmortons are 
equally well disposed to you, and them also I recom- 
mend to you as a valuable connexion, the rather 
because you can only cultivate it at Weston. 

I have not been idle since you went, having not only 
laboured as usual at the Jad, but composed a spick 
and span new piece, called The Dog and the Water 
Lily, which you shall see when we meet again. I 
believe I related to you the incident which is the sub- 
ject ofit. Ihave also read most of Lavater’s Aphorisms; 
they appear to me some of them wise, many of them 
whimsical, a few of them false, and not a few of them 
extravagant. Nil ille medium. If he finds in a man 
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the feature or quality that he approves, he deifies him ; 
if the contrary, he is a devil. His verdict is in neither 
case, I suppose, a just one. Wa: 


To Mrs. Kine 
Weston Underwood, Aug. 28, 1788. 

My dear Madam— . . . You express some degree of 
wonder that I found you out to be sedentary ; at least 
much a stayer within doors, without any sufficient data 
for my direction. Now if I should guess your figure 
and stature with equal success, you will deem me not 
only a poet but aconjurer. Yet in fact I have no pre- 
tensions of that sort. I have only formed a picture of 
you in my own imagination, as we ever do of a person 
of whom we think much, though we have never seen 
that person. Your height I conceive to be about five 
feet five inches, which, though it would make a short 
man, is yet height enough fora woman. If you insist 
on an inch or two more, I have no objection. You are 
not very fat, but somewhat inclined to be fat, and unless 
you allow yourselfa little more air and exercise, will 
incur some danger of exceeding in your dimensions 
before you die. Let me, therefore, once more recom- 
mend to you to walk a little more, at least in your 
garden, and to amuse yourself occasionally with pulling 
up here and there a weed, for it will be an inconvenience 
to you to be much fatter than you are, at a time of life 
when your strength will be naturally on the decline. 
I have given you a fair complexion, a slight tinge of the 
rose in your cheeks, dark brown hair, and, if the fashion 
would give you leave to show it, an open and well- 
formed forehead. To all this I add a pair of eyes not 
quite black, but nearly approaching to that hue, and 
very animated. I have not absolutely determined on 
the shape of your nose, or the form of your mouth ; but 
should you tell me that I have in other respects drawn 
a tolerable likeness, have no doubt but I can describe 
them too. I assure you that though I have a great 
desire to read him, I have never seen Lavater, nor have 
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availed myself in the least of any of his rules on this 
occasion. Ah, Madam! if with all that sensibility of 
yours, which exposes you to so much sorrow, and neces- 
sarily must expose you to it, in a world like this, I have 
had the good fortune to make you smile, I have then 
painted you, whether with a strong resemblance, or 
with none at all, to very good purpose. . . .—Most 
truly yours, Wu: 
To Lapy Heskera 
The Lodge, Sept. 13, 1788. 

My dearest Coz—Beau seems to have objections 
against my writing to you this morning that are not to 
be overruled. He will be in my lap, licking my face, 
‘and nibbling the end of my pen. Perhaps he means 
to say, I beg you will give my love to her, which I 
therefore send you accordingly. There cannot be, this 
hindrance excepted, a situation more favourable to the 
business I have in hand than mine at this moment. 
Here is no noise, save (as the poets always express it) 
that of the birds hopping on their perches and playing 
with their wires, while the sun glimmering through the 
elm opposite the window falls on my desk with all the 
softness of moonshine. ‘There is not a cloud in the 
sky, nor a leaf that moves, so that over and above the 
enjoyment of the purest calm, I feel a well-warranted 
expectation that such as the day is, it will be to its end. 
This is the month in which such weather is to be 
expected, and which is therefore welcome to me beyond 
all others, October excepted, which promises to bring 
you hither. At your coming you will probably find us, 
and us only, or, to speak more properly, uzz. The 
Frogs, as I told you, hop into Norfolk soon, on a visit 
to Lord Petre, who, beside his palace in Essex, has 
another in that county. All the brothers are now at 
the Hall, save the physician, who is employed in pre- 
scribing medicine to the Welsh at Cardiff. There lives 
he with madame son épouse, with an income of three 
hundred pounds a year,—all happiness and content- 
ment. The mother is also here; and here is also our 
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uncle Gifford,—a man whom if you know you must 
love, and if you do not, I wish you did. But he goes 
this morning, and I expect every minute to see him pass 
my window. In volubility, variety, and earnestness of 
expression, he very much resembles your father, and in 
the sweetness of his temper too; so that though he be 
but a passenger, or rather a bird of passage, for his 
headquarters are in France, and he only flits occa- 
sionally to England, he has much engaged my affections. 
I walked with him yesterday ona visit to an oak on the 
borders of Yardley Chase, an oak which I often visit, 
and which is one of the wonders that I show to all who 
come this way, and have never seen it. I tell them all 
that it is a thousand years old, verily believing it to be 
so, though | do not know it. A mile beyond this oak 
stands another, which has for time immemorial been 
known by the name of Judith, and is said to have been 
an oak when my namesake the Conqueror first came 
hither. And beside all this, there is a good coach-way 
to them both, and I design that you shall see them too. 
. . .—Ever thine, Wm. C, 


To Sasmuet Rosr, Ese. 


Weston, Sept. 25, 1788. 

My dear Friend— 

Say what is the thing by my riddle design’d 

Which you carried to London, and yet left behind? 
I expect your answer, and withouta fee. The half hour 
next before breakfast I devote to you. The moment 
Mrs. Unwin arrives in the study, be what I have written 
much or little, I shall make my bow, and take leave. 
If you live to be a judge, as if I augur right you will, I 
shall expect to hear of a walking circuit. 

I was shocked at what you tell me of Superior 
talents, it seems, gives no security for propriety of 
conduct ; on the contrary, having a natural tendency to 
nourish pride, they often betray the possessor into such 
mistakes as men more moderately gifted never commit. 
Ability, therefore, is not wisdom, and an ounce of grace 
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is a better guard against gross absurdity than the 
brightest talents in the world. 

I rejoice that you are prepared for transcript work : 
here will be plenty for you. The day on which you 
shall receive this, I beg you will remember to drink 
one glass at least to the success of the Jliad, which I 
finished the day before yesterday, and yesterday began 
the Odyssey. It will be some time before I shall per- 
ceive myself travelling in another road; the objects 
around me are at present so much the same; Olympus 
and a council of gods meet me at my first entrance. 
To tell you the truth, Iam weary of heroes and deities, 
and, with reverence be it spoken, shall be glad for 
variety’s sake to exchange their company for that ofa 
Cyclops. 

Weston has not been without its tragedies since you 
left us; Mrs. Throckmorton’s piping bullfinch has been 
eaten by a rat, and the villain left nothing but poor 
Bully’s beak behind him. It will be a wonder if this 
event does not at some convenient time employ my 
versifying passion. Did ever fair lady, from the Lesbia 
of Catullus to the present day, lose her bird and find 
no poet to commemorate the loss? W..C. 


To Mrs. Kine 
Sept. 25, 1788. 


My dearest Madam— How surprised was I this moment 
to meet a servant at the gate, who told me that he came 
from you! He could not have been more welcome, ' 
unless he had announced yourself. Iam charmed with 
your kindness and with all your elegant presents. So 
is Mrs. Unwin, who begs me in particular to thank you 
warmly for the housewife, the very thing she had just 
begun to want. In the fire-screen you have sent me an 
enigma, which at present I have not the ingenuity to 
expound ; but some Muse will help me, or I shall meet 
with somebody able to instruct me. In all that I have 
seen besides (for that I have not yet seen), I admire 
both the taste and the execution. <A toothpick case I 
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had ; but one so large, that no modern waistcoat pocket 
could possibly contain it: it was some years since 
the Dean of Durham’s, for whose sake I valued it, 
though to me useless. Yours is come opportunely to 
supply the deficiency, and shall be my constant com- 
panion to its last thread. The cakes and the apples 
we wil] eat, remembering who sent them; and when I 
say this, I will add also, that when we have neither 
apples nor cakes to eat, we will still remember von se 

P.S.—My two hares died little more than two years 
since; one of them aged ten years, the other eleven 
years and eleven months. 


To Mrs. Kine 


Weston Underwood, Oct. 11, 1788. 


My dear Madam—You are perfectly secure from all 
danger of being overwhelmed with presents from me. 
lt is not much that a poet can possibly have it in his 
power to give. When he has presented his own works, 
he may be supposed to have exhausted all means of 
donation. ‘They are his only superfluity. There was 
a time, but that time was before I commenced writer 
for the press, when | amused myself in a way somewhat 
similar to yours; allowing, 1 mean, for the difference 
between masculine and female operations. The scissors 
and the needle are your chief implements ; mine were 
the chisel and the saw. In those days you might have 
been in some danger of too plentiful a return for your 
favours. Tables, such as they were, and joint stools, 
such as never were, might have travelled to Pertenhall 
in most inconvenient abundance. But I have long 
since discontinued this practice, and many others which 
I found it necessary to adopt, that I might escape the 
worst of all evils, both in itself and in its consequences 
—an idle life. Many arts I have exercised with this 
view, for which nature never designed me; though 
among them were some in which I arrived at consider- 
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able proficiency, by mere dint of the most heroic per- 
severance. ‘There is not a squire in all this country 
who can boast of having made better squirrel-houses, 
hutches for rabbits, or bird-cages, than myself: and in 
the article of cabbage-nets, | had no superior. 1 even 
had the hardiness to take in hand the pencil, and 
studied a whole year the art of drawing. Many figures 
were the fruit of my labours, which had, at least, the 
merit of being unparalleled by any production either of 
art or nature. But before the year was ended, I had 
occasion to wonder at the progress that may be made, 
in despite of natural deficiency, by dint alone of prac- 
tice ; for I actually produced three landscapes, which a 
lady thought worthy to be framed and glazed. I then 
judged it high time to exchange this occupation for 
another, lest, by any subsequent productions of inferior 
merit, I should forfeit the honour I had so fortunately 
acquired. But gardening was, of all employments, that 
in which I succeeded best; though even in this I did 
not suddenly attain perfection. I began with lettuces 
and cauliflowers: from them I proceeded to cucumbers; 
next to melons. I then purchased an orange-tree, to 
which, in due time, I added two or three myrtles. 
These served me day and night with employment during 
a whole severe winter. To defend them from the frost, 
in a situation that exposed them to its severity, cost me 
much ingenuity and much attendance. I contrived to 
give thema fire heat; and have waded night after night 
through the snow, with the bellows under my arm, just 
before going to bed, to give the latest possible puff to 
the embers, lest the frost should seize them before 
morning. Very minute beginnings have sometimes 
important consequences. From nursing two or three 
little evergreens, I became ambitious of a green-house, 
and accordingly built one ; which, verse excepted, 
afforded me amusement for a longer time than any ex- 
pedient of all the many to which I have fled for refuge 
from the misery of having nothing todo. When | left 
Olney for Weston, I could no longer havea green-house 
of my own; but in a neighbour’s garden | find a 
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better, of which the sole management is consigned 
to me. 

1 had need take care, when I begin a letter, that the 
subject with which I set off be of some importance ; for 
before I can exhaust it, be it what it may, I have 
generally filled my paper. But self is a subject in- 
exhaustible, which is the reason that though I have said 
little or nothing, I am afraid, worth your hearing, | 
have only room to add, that I am, my dear Madam, 
most truly yours, Was 


To Samus Rossz, Esa. 

Weston, Nov. 30, 1788. 
My dear Friend—Your letter, accompanying the 
books with which you have favoured me, and for which 
I return you a thousand thanks, did not arrive till 
yesterday. I shall have great pleasure in taking now 
and then a peep at my old friend Vincent Bourne ; the 
ueatest of all men in his versification, though when I 
was under his ushership, at Westminster, the most 
slovenly in his person. He was so inattentive to his 
boys, and so indifferent whether they brought him good 
or bad exercises, or none at all, that he seemed deter- 
mined, as he was the best, so to be the last Latin poet 
of the Westminster line; a plot which, I believe, he 
executed very successfully ; for I have not heard of any 
who has at all deserved to be compared with him. ... 

W.C. 


To Mrs. Kine 


Weston-Underwood, Dec. 6, 1788. 

My dear Madam—It must, if you please, be a point 
agreed between us, that we will not make punctuality 
in writing the test of our regard for each other, lest we 
should incur the danger of pronouncing and suffering 
by an unjust sentence, and this mutually. I have told 
you, I believe, that the half hour before breakfast is 
my only letter-writing opportunity. In summer I rise 
rather early, and consequently at that season can find 
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more time for scribbling than at present. IfI enter 
my study now before nine, I find all at sixes and sevens; 
for servants will take, in part at least, the liberty 
claimed by their masters. That you may not suppose 
us all sluggards alike, it is necessary, however, that I 
should add a word or two on this subject, in justifica- 
tion of Mrs. Unwin, who, because the days are too short 
for the important concerns of knitting stockings and 
mending them, rises generally by candle-light ; a 
practice so much in the style of all the ladies of antiquity 
who were good for anything, that it is impossible not 
to applaud it... . 

Should you again dream of an interview with me, I 
hope you will have the precaution to shut all doors and 
windows, that no such impertinents as those you men- 
tion may intrude a second time. Itis hard that people 
who never meet awake, cannot come together even in 
sleep without disturbance. We might, I think, be 
ourselves untroubled, at a time when we are so incapable 
of giving trouble to others, even had we the inclina- 
TONS 2 see 

Addison speaks of persons who grow dumb in the 
study of eloquence, and I have actually studied Homer 
till I am become a mere ignoramus in every other 
province of literature. 

An almost general cessation of egg-laying among the 
hens has made it impossible for Mrs. Unwin to enter- 
prise a cake. She, however, returns you a thousand 
thanks for the receipt ; and being now furnished with 
the necessary ingredients, will begin directly. My 
letter-writing time is spent, and I must now to Homer. 
With my best respects to Mr. King, I remain, dear 
Madam, most affectionately yours, Witc; 


When I wrote last, I told you, I believe, that Lady 
Hesketh was with us. She is with us now, making a 
cheerful winter for us at Weston. The acquisition of 
a new friend, and, at a late day, the recovery of the 
friend of our youth, are two of the chief comforts of 
which this life is susceptible. 
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To Samuet Rose, Esa. : 

The Lodge, Jan. 19, 1789. 
My dear Sir—I have taken, since you went away, 
many of the walks which we have taken together ; and 
none of them, I believe, without thoughts of you. I 
have, though not a good memory in general, yet a 
good local memory, and can recollect, by the help of a 
tree or a stile, what you said on that particular spot. 
For this reason I purpose, when the summer is come, 
to walk with a book in my pocket; what I read at my 
fireside I forget, but what I read under a hedge, or at 
the side of a pond, that pond and that hedge will always 
bring to my remembrance; and this isa sort of memoria 
technica, which I would recommend to you, if I did not 

know that you have no occasion for it... . W.C 


To tHe Rev. Watrer Bacor 


Weston, Jan, 29, 1789. 

My dear Friend—I shall be a better, at least a more 
frequent correspondent, when | have done with Homer. 
Iam not forgetful of any letters that I owe, and least of 
all forgetful of my debts in that way to you; on the con- 
trary, I live ina continual state of self-reproach for not 
writing more punctually ; but the old Grecian, whom I 
charge myself never to neglect, lest I should never 
finish him, has at present a voice that seems to drown 
all other demands, and many to which I could listen 
with more pleasure than even his os rotundum. 1am 
now in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, conversing 
with the dead. Invoke the Muse on my behalf, that I 
may roll the stone of Sisyphus with some success, To 
do itas Homer has done it is, I suppose, in our verse 
and language, impossible ; but I will hope not to labour 
altogether to as little purpose as Sisyphus himself did. 

Though I meddle little with politics, and can find 
but little leisure to do so, the present state of things 
unavoidably engages a share of my attention. But as 
they say, Archimedes, when Syracuse was taken, was 
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found busied in the solution of a problem, so, come 
what may, I shall be found translating Homer.—Sin- 
cerely yours, Wai: 


To Lapy Heskreru 
The Lodge, Jan. 31, 1789. 


My dearest Cousin—I have dined thrice at the Hall 
since we lost you, and this morning accompanied Mrs. 
Frog in her chaise to Chicheley. What vagary I shall 
perform next is at present uncertain, but such violent 
doings must have proportionable consequences. Mrs. 
Unwin certainly recovers, but not fast enough to satisfy 
me. She now moves from chamber to chamber without 
help of wheels, but not without help of a staff on one 
side and a human prop on the other. In another week 
I hope she will be able to descend the staircase, but it 
will probably be long ere she will move unsupported. 
Yesterday an old man came hither on foot from Kim- 
bolton ; he brought a basket addressed to me from my 
yet unseen friend Mrs. King; it contained two pair of 
bottle-stands, her own manufacture; a knitting bag, and 
a piece of plum-cake. The time seems approaching 
when that good lady and we are to be better acquainted ; 
and all these douceurs announce it. 

I have lately had a letter to write daily, and some- 
times more than one; this is one reason why | have not 
sooner answered your last. You will not forget that 
you allowed me a latitude in that respect, and I begin 
already to give you proof how much I am persuaded of 
the sincerity with which you did it. In truth, I am the 
busiest man that ever lived sequestered as I do, and am 
never idle. My days accordingly roll away with a most 
tremendous rapidity. 

Mr. Chester, who, if not a professed virtuoso, is yet 
a person of some skill in articles of virtu, produced for 
our amusement a small drawer furnished with seals and 
impressions of seals,—antiques. When he had dis- 
played and we had admired all his treasures of this 
kind, I took the ring from my finger, which you gave 
me, and offered it to his inspection, telling him by 
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whom it was purchased, where, and at what price. He 
examined it with much attention, and begged me to 
let him take an impression from it. He did so, and 
expressed still more admiration. I put it again on my 
finger, and in a quarter of an hour he begged to take 
another. Having taken another, he returned it to me, 
saying, that he had shown me an impression of a seal 
accounted the best in England (if I mistake not, it was 
a Hercules, an antique in possession of the Duke of 
Northumberland), but that he thought mine a better, 
and much undersold at thirty guineas. He took the 
impression with much address, and I never myself 
viewed it before to so great advantage. 

It would be an easy matter to kill me, by putting me 
into a chaise and commanding me to talk asI go. Itis 
astonishing how exhausted I feel myself after rumbling 
and chattering incessantly for three hours... . 
Wu. C, 


To Lapy HeskerH 


Weston Lodge, Feb. 4, 1789. 

My dear Cousin—A letter of mine is no sooner 
sealed and sent than I begin to be dissatisfied with, and 
to hate it. I have accordingly hated the two letters 
that I have sent to you since your departure, on many 
accounts, but principally because they have neither of 
them expressed any proportion of what I have felt. I 
have mourned for the loss of you, and they have not 
said so. Deal with them as you desire me, for another 
reason, to deal with yours,—burn them, for they 
deserve it... . 

This morning I had a visit from Mr. Greatheed. He 
has been lately in London, and took the opportunity 
to get miniatures of himself and his wife. His wife's 
he showed me: it seemed to me admirably well 
done, and I asked by whom. He said by Englefeldt,— 
if I heard and remember the name aright. He then, 
fixing his eyes on me, said, I wish I had yours! Mine, 
I replied, is nowhere extant. He replied and said,— 
That’s a pity ; I expect Englefeldt soon to call on me. 
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—Would you give me leave to bring him over to 
Weston that he may take your likeness? I should 
be happy to have it.—I answered, I could not possibly 
refuse a request that did me so much honour. I shall 
not therefore at last die without leaving something 
behind me in my own likeness. If Fuseli should 
happen to come on the same errand, I shall be mul- 
tiplied with a witness. I felt myself, however, pleased 
with Mr. Greatheed’s request, not because I am fool 
enough to think a phiz like mine worthy to be per- 
petuated, but because it seemed to bespeak him more 
warmly affected toward me than I suspected. . . .— 
Most truly thine, Wma. C., 


To Lapy Heskeru 

The Lodge, April 6, 1789. 
My dearest Coz— . . . When you next see Mr. 
Rose, tell him that I love him, though I do not write 
to him. It is to be hoped that none of my corre- 
spondents will measure my regard for them by the 
reauency, or rather se/domcy of my epistles. It is 
very little that I can do, occupied as I am, towards 
satisfying their just demands upon me, and I am at 
this moment in debt to every creature to whom I ever 

write at all. . . .—Believe me, as I truly am, thine, 

Wm. Cowprr. 


To Samvet Rose, Ese 
The Lodge, May 20, 1789. 

My dear Sir—Finding myself, between twelve and 
one, at the end of the seventeenth book of the Odyssey, 
I give the interval between the present moment and 
the time of walking to you. If I write letters before 
I sit down to Homer, I feel my spirits too flat for 
poetry ; and too flat for letter-writing, if I address my- 
self to Homer first; but the last I choose as the least 
evil, because my friends will pardon my dullness, but 
the public will not... . 

Nothing is more certain, than that when I wrote the 
a God made the country, and man made the town, 
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I had not the least recollection of that very similar one, 
which you quote from Hawkins Browne. _ It convinces 
me that critics (and none more than Warton, in his 
notes on Milton’s minor poems), have often charged 
authors with borrowing what they drew from their 
own fund. Browne was an entertaining companion 
when he had drunk his bottle, but not before; this 
proved a snare to him, and he would sometimes drink 
too much; but I know not that he was chargeable 
with any other irregularities. He had those among 
his intimates who would not have been such had he 
been otherwise viciously inclined ;—the Duncombes, in 
particular, father and son, who were of unblemished 
morals. W. C. 


To Lapy HeEsketH 

The Lodge, May 28, 1790. 
My dearest Coz—I thank thee for the offer of thy 
best services on this occasion.!_ But Heaven guard my 
brows from the wreath you mention, whatever wreath 
beside may herafter adorn them! It would be a leaden 
extinguisher, clapped on all the fire of my genius, and 
I should never more produce a line worth reading. 
To speak seriously, it would make me miserable, and 
therefore I am sure that thou, of all my friends, 
would least wish me to wear it.—Adieu, ever thine— 

in Homer-hurry, Wi: 


To Samuet Ross, Ese. 


The Lodge, June 5, 1789. 

My dear Friend—I am going to give you a deal 
of trouble, but London folks must be content to be 
troubled by country folks ; for in London only can our 
strange necessities be supplied. You must buy for me, 
if you please, a cuckoo-clock ; and now I will tell you 
where they are sold, which, Londoner as you are, it is 
possible you may not know. They are sold, I am in- 
formed, at more houses than one, in that narrow part 


1 Vacancy of the laureateship by Warton’s death. 
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of Holborn which leads into Broad St. Giles’s. It 

seems they are well-going clocks, and cheap, which are 
the two best recommendations of any clock. They are 
made in Germany, and such numbers of them are 
annually imported, that they are become even a con- 
siderable article of commerce. 

I return you many thanks for Boswell’s Tour. I read 
it to Mrs. Unwin after supper, and we find it amusing. 
There is much trash in it, as there must always be in 
every narrative that relates indiscriminately all that 
passed... But now and then the Doctor speaks like an 
oracle, and that makes amends for all. Sir John was 
a coxcomb, and Boswell is not less a coxcomb, though 
of another kind. I fancy Johnson made coxcombs of 
all his friends, and they in return made him a coxcomb ; 
for, with reverence be it spoken, such he certainly was, 
and flattered as he was, he was sure to be so. 

Thanks for your invitation to London,—but unless 
London can come to me, I fear we shall never meet. 
I was sure that you would love my friend, when you 
should once be well acquainted with him ; and equally 
sure that he would take kindly to you. 

Now for Homer. Wii: 


To Lapy Heskeru 

The Lodge, June 6, 1789. 
. . . Running over what I have written, I feel that 
I should blush to send it to any but thyself. Another 
would charge me with being impelled by a vanity from 
which my conscience sets me clear, to speak so much 
of myself and my versesasI do. Sut I thus speak to 
none but thee, uor to thee do J thus speak from any 
such motives. I egotize in my letters to thee, not 
because I am of much importance to myself, but be- 
cause to thee, both Hgo and all that Zyo does, is inter- 
esting. God doth know that when I labour most to 
excel as a poet, I do it under such mortifying impres- 
sions of the vanity of all human fame and glory, how- 
ever acquired, that I wonder | can write at all. . . .— 

Ever thine, Ww. CowPErR. 
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To Lapy HeskeTa 


The Lodge, June 18, 1789. 


I steal a few moments from the old Grecian, my dear 
Cousin, just to hint to you, in the way of admonition, 
that when this reaches your fair hands the half of June 
will be over. You will know without my telling you 
to what subject in particular this gentle insinuation 
applies. 

At present we boast not much either of bright suns 
or genial airs. In this wonderful climate we have often 
sunless summers and clear-shining winters ; but when 
once we meet we will not trouble ourselves about the 
weather. ... 

I dined, as I told you I should, at Newport last Mon- 
day, and had an agreeable day. Mr. Greatheed came 
for me, and carried me thither in a single-horsed 
chaise almost as high as a phaeton. At first I was 
rather alarmed at such an extraordinary elevation, 
having never been accustomed to ride in such 
triumphant sort; but having learned soon after I 
mounted that Mrs. Greatheed frequently committed 
herself to it, I feel it a shame to fear that which has 
no terrors for a lady. I think them nevertheless 
dangerous ;—should the horse fall, woe to the necks 
of the riders! ... 

Mrs. Hill’s turkey is become the father ot fifteen 
beautiful children ;—one of them white, and two or 
three of them buff. If you see her, pray tell her how 
much she has enriched us.—I am, my dearest Coz, with 
Mrs. Unwin’s best affections, ever thine, 

Wm. Cowper. 


P.S.—Many thanks for the waistcoats. I have re- 
ceived a present of a silk one, together with a silver 
snuff-box, from a person who lays me under an un- 
pleasant restraint, forbidding me absolutely to say from 
whom. Mrs. U. has a snuff-box also from the same 
quarter, 
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To rae Rey. Watrer Bacor 

Weston, June 16, 1789. 
My dear Friend— . . . I think I am a very tract- 
able sort of a poet. Most of my fraternity would as 
soon shorten the noses of their children because they 
were said to be too long, as thus dock their composi- 
tions in compliance with the opinion of others. I beg 
that when my life shall be written hereafter, my author- 
ship’s ductability of temper may not be forgotten.—I 

am, my dear Friend ! ever yours, War CG; 


To Samuet Rose, Esa. 
The Lodge, June 20, 1789. 

Amico Mio— ... Many thanks for the ‘cuckoo, 
which arrived perfectly safe, and goes well, to the 
amusement and amazement of all who hear it. Hannah 
lies awake to hear it, and I am not sure that we have 
not others in the house that admire his music as much 
as she. 

Having read both Hawkins and Boswell, I now think 
myself almost as much a master of Johnson’s char- 
acter as if I had known him personally, and cannot 
but regret that our bards of other times found no such 
biographers as these. They have both been ridiculed, 
and the wits have had their laugh; but such a history 
of Milton or Shakespeare, as they have given of John- 
son—O how desirable ! 


To Mrs. THrockmorton 
July 18, 1789. 
Many thanks, my dear Madam, for your extract from 
George's letter. I retain but little Italian, yet that 
little was so forcibly mustered by the consciousness 
that I was myself the subject, that I presently became 
master of it. I have always said that George is a poet, 
and I am never in his company but I discover proofs 
of it; and the delicate address by which he has 
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managed his complimentary mention of me, convinces 
me of it still more than ever. Here are a thousand 
poets of ‘us, who have impudence enough to write for 
the public; but amongst the modest men who are by 
diffidence restrained from such an enterprise are those 
who would eclipse us all. 1 wish that George would 
make the experiment. I would bind on his laurels 
with my own hand. 

Your gardener has gone after his wife, but having 
neglected to take his lyre, alias fiddle, with him, has 
not yet brought home his Eurydice. Your clock in 
the hall has stopped, and (strange to tell!) it stopped 
at sight of the watchmaker ; for he only looked at it, 
and it has been motionless ever since. Mr. Gregson 
is gone, and the Hall is a desolation. Pray don’t think 
any place pleasant that you may find in your rambles, 
that we may see you the sooner. Your aviary is all in 
good health. I pass it everyday, and often inquire 
at the lattice; the inhabitants of it send their duty, 
and wish for your return. I took notice of the inscrip- 
tion on your seal, and had we an artist here capable 
of furnishing me with another, you should read on 
mine, ‘ Encore une lettre.’ —Adieu, Wis 


To Mrs. Kine 
Weston, Aug. 1, 1789. 

My dear Madam—The post brings me no letters 
that do not grumble at my silence. Had not you, 
therefore, taken me to task as roundly as others, I 
should have concluded you, perhaps, more indifferent 
to my epistles than the rest of my correspondents ; of 
whom one says—‘I shall be glad when you have 
finished Homer; then possibly you will find a little 
leisure for an old friend.’ Another says—‘I don’t 
choose to be neglected, unless you equally neglect 
everyone else.” Thus I hear of it with both ears, and 
shall till I appear in the shape of two great quarto 
volumes, the composition of which, I confess, engrosses 
me to a degree that gives my friends, to whom I feel 
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myself much obliged for their anxiety to hear from me, 
but too much reason to complain. Johnson told Mr. 
Martyn the truth; but your inference from that truth 
is not altogether so just as most of your conclusions 
are. Instead of finding myself the more at leisure 
because my long labour draws to a close, I find myself 
the more occupied. As when a horse approaches the 
goal, he does not, unless he is jaded, slacken his pace, 
but quickens it: even so it fares with me. The end is 
in view; I seem almost to have reached the mark ; and 
the nearness of it inspires me with fresh alacrity. But, 
be it known to you that I have still two books of the 
Odyssey before me, and, when they are finished, shall 
have almost the whole eight-and-forty to revise. Judge 
then, my dear Madam, if it is yet time for me to play, 
or to gratify myself with scribbling to those I ik 
No. It is still necessary that waking I should be all 
absorpt in Homer, and that sleeping I should dream of 
nothing else. 

I am a great lover of good paintings, but no con- 
noisseur, having never had an opportunity to become 
one. In the last forty years of my life, 1 have hardly 
seen six pictures that were worth looking at; for I 
was never a frequenter of auctions, having never had 
any spare money in my pocket; and the public exhibi- 
tions of them in London had hardly taken place when 
I left it. My Cousin, who is with us, saw the gentle- 
man whose pieces you mention, on the top of a scaffold, 
copying a famous picture in the Vatican. She has 
seen some of his performances, and much admires 
them. . . .—Affectionately yours, W.C, 


To Samuex Ross, Esa. 
Weston, Aug. 8, 1789. 
My dear Friend—Come when you will, or when you 
can, you cannot come at a wrong time, but we shall 
expect you on the day mentioned. 
If you have any book that you think will make 
pleasant evening reading, bring it with you. 1 now 
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read Mrs. Piozzi’s Travels to the ladies after supper, 
and shall probably have finished them before we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you. It is the fashion, I 
understand, to condemn them. But we who make 
books ourselves are more merciful to book-makers. I 
would that every fastidious judge of authors were him- 
self obliged to write; there goes more to the composi- 
tion of a volume than many critics imagine. I have 
often wondered that the same poet who wrote the 
Dunciad should have written these lines, 
The mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 

Alas! for Pope, if the mercy he showed to others was 
the measure of the mercy he received ! he was the less 
pardonable too, because experienced in all the diffi- 
culties of composition. 

I scratch this between dinner and tea; a time when 
I cannot write much without disordering my noddle, 
and bringing a flush into my face. You will excuse 
me therefore if, through respect for the two important 
considerations of health and beauty, I conclude my- 
self, ever yours, We'G 


To Joseps Hii, Ese. 


August 12, 1789. 

My dear Friend—I rejoice that you and Mrs. Hill 
are so agreeably occupied in your retreat. August, 1 
hope, will make us amends for the gloom of its many 
wintry predecessors. We are now gathering from our 
meadows, not hay, but muck; such stuff as deserves 
not the carriage, which yet it must have, that the after- 
crop may have leave to grow. The Ouse has hardly 
deigned to run in its channel since the summer began. 

My muse were a vixen, if she were not always ready 
to fly in obedience to your commands. But what can 
be done? I can write nothing in the few hours that 
remain to me of this day, that will be fit for your pur- 
pose ; and, unless I could dispatch what I write by 
to-morrow’s post, it would not reach you in time. I 
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must add, too, that my friend the vicar of the next 
parish engaged me, the day before yesterday, to fur- 
nish him by next Sunday with a hymn, to be sung on 
the occasion of his preaching to the children of the 
Sunday-school: of which hymn I have not yet pro- 
duced a syllable. I am somewhat in the case of lawyer 
Dowling in Tom Jones ; and could I split myself into 
as many poets as there are Muses, could find employ- 
ment for them all.—Adieu, my dear Friend, I am ever 
yours, Wm. Cowper. 


To tHe Rey. Joun Newron 
Aug. 16, 1789. 

My dear Friend— ... That the Jad and the 

Odyssey should have proved the occasion of my sus- 
ending my correspondence with you, is a proof how 
ittle we foresee the consequences of what we publish. 
Homer, I daresay, hardly at all suspected that at the 
fag-end of time two personages would appear, the one 
ycleped Sir Newton, and the other Sir Cowper, who, 
loving each other heartily, would nevertheless suffer the 
pains of an interrupted intercourse, his poems the cause. 
So, however, it has happened ; and though it would not, 
I suppose, extort from the old bard a single sigh, if he 
knew it, yet to me it suggests the serious reflection 
above mentioned. An author by profession had need 
narrowly to watch his pen, lest a line should escape it 
which by possibility may do mischief, when he has 
been long dead and buried. _What we have done, when 
we have written a book, will never be known till the 
Day of Judgement: then the account will be liquidated, 
and all the good that it has occasioned, and all the evil, 
will witness either for or against us. 

I am now in the last book of the Odyssey, yet have 
still, I suppose, half a year’s work before me. The 
accurate revisal of two such voluminous poems can 
hardly cost me less. I rejoice, however, that the goal 
is in prospect ; for though it has cost me years to run 
this race, it is only now that I begin to have a glimpse 
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of it. That I shall never receive any proportionable 
pecuniary recompense for my long labours, is pretty 
certain; and as to any fame that I may possibly gain 
by it, that is a commodity that daily sinks in value, in 
measure as the consummation of all things approaches. 
In the day when the lion shall dandle the kid, and a 
little child shall lead them, the world will have lost 
all relish for the fabulous legends of antiquity, and 
Homer and his translator may budge off the stage 
together. ... Wu. CowPEr. 


To Samuet Ross, Esa. 


Weston, Oct. 4, 1789. 


My dear Friend—The hamper is come, and come 
safe; and the contents I can affirm on my own know- 
ledge are excellent. It chanced that another hamper 
and box came by the same conveyance, all which 
I unpacked and expounded in the hall; my cousin 
sitting, meantime, on the stairs, spectatress of the 
business. We diverted ourselves with imagining the 
manner in which Homer would have described the 
scene. Detailed in his circumstantial way, it would 
have furnished materials for a paragraph of considerable 
length in an Odyssey. 

The straw-stuff'd hamper with his ruthless steel 

He open’d, cutting sheer th’ inserted cords, 

Which bound the lid and lip secure. Forth came 

The rustling package first, bright straw of wheat, 

Or oats, or barley; next a bottle green 

Throat-full, clear spirits the contents, distill’d 

Drop after drop odorous, by the art 

Of the fair mother of his friend—the Rose. 

ue And so on, 

I should rejoice to be the hero of such a tale in the 
hands of Homer. 

You will remember, I trust, that when the state of 
your health or spirits calls for rural walks and fresh 
air, you have always a retreat at Weston. 
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To Lapy Heskeru 
Dec. 18, 1789. 
My dearest Cousin— . . . Received from my master, 
on account current with Lady Hesketh, the sum of— 
one kiss on my forehead. Witness my paw, 
Beau + his mark. 


To rue Rev. Water Bacot 


[Wo date. ] 


My dear Walter—I know that you are too reason- 
able a man to expect anything like punctuality of 
correspondence from a translator of Homer, especially 
from one who is a doer also of many other things at 
the same time; for I labour hard not only to acquire a 
little fame for myself, but to win it also for others, 
men of whom I know nothing, not even their names, 
who send me their poetry, that by translating it out of 
prose into verse, I may make it more like poetry than 
it was. Having heard all this, you will feel yourself 
not only inclined to pardon my long silence, but to 
pity me also for the cause of it. You may, if you 
please, believe likewise, for it is true, that I have a 
faculty of remembering my friends even when I do not 
write to them, and of loving them not one jot the less, 
though I leave them to starve for want of a letter from 
me. And now I think you have an apology both as to 
style, matter, and manner, altogether unexceptionable. 

Why is the winter like a backbiter? Because 
Solomon says that a backbiter separates between chief 
friends, and so does the winter ; to this dirty season it 
is owing, that I see nothing of the valuable Chesters, 
whom indeed I see less at all times than serves at all 
to content me. I hear of them indeed occasionally 
from my neighbours at the Hall, but even of that com- 
fort I have lately enjoyed less than usual, Mr. Throck- 
morton having been hindered by his first fit of the gout 
from his usual visits to Chicheley. The gout, however, 
has not prevented his making me a handsome present 
of a folio edition of the /iad, published about a year since 
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at Venice, by a literato, who calls himself Villoison. It 
is possible that you have seen it, and that if you have 
it not yourself, it has at least found its way to Lord 
Bagot’s library. If neither should be the case, when 
[I write next (for sooner or later I shall write to you 
again if I live), I will send you some pretty stories out 
of his Prolegomena, which will make your hair stand 
on end, as mine has stood on end already, they so 
horribly affect, in point of authenticity, the credit of 
the works of the immortal Homer. 

Wishing you and Mrs. Bagot all the happiness that 
a new year can possibly bring with it, I remain, with 
Mrs. Unwin’s best respects, yours, my dear Friend, 
with all sincerity, W.C. 


My paper mourns for the death of Lord Cowper, my — 
valuable cousin, and much my benefactor. 


To tHe Rev. Water Bacot 
[No date.] 

My dear Friend—I am a terrible creature for not 
writing sooner, but the old excuse must serve, at least 
I will not occupy paper with the addition of others 
unless you should insist on it, in which case I can 
assure you that I have them ready. Now to business. 

From Viiloison I learn that it was the avowed 
opinion and persuasion of Callimachus (whose hymns . 
we both studied at Westminster), that Homer was 
very imperfectly understood even in his day: that his 
admirers, deceived by the perspicuity of his style, 
fancied themselves masters of his meaning, when in 
truth they knew little about it. 

Now we know that Callimachus, as I have hinted, 
was himself a poet, and a good one; he was also es- 
teemed a good critic : he almost, if not actually, adored 
Homer, and imitated him as nearly as he could. 

What shall we say to this? I will tell you what I 
say to it. Callimachus meant, and he could mean 
nothing more by this assertion, than that the poems 
of Homer were in fact an allegory; that under the 
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obvious import of his stories lay concealed a mystic 
sense, sometimes philosophical, sometimes religious, 
sometimes moral,—and that the generality either 
wanted penetration or industry, or had not been pro- 
perly qualified by their studies, to discover it. This I 
can readily believe, for 1 am myself an ignoramus in 
these points, and except here and there, discern nothing 
more than the letter. But if Callimachus will tell me 
that even of that I am ignorant, 1 hope soon by two 
great volumes to convince him of the contrary. 

I learn also from the same Villoison, that Pisistratus, 
who was a sort of Maecenas in Athens, where he gave 
great encouragement to literature, and built and fur- 
nished a public library, regretting that there was no 
complete copy of Homer’s works in the world, resolved 
to make one. For this purpose, he advertised rewards 
in all the newspapers to those who, being possessed 
memoriter of any part or parcels of the poems of that 
bard, would resort to his house, and repeat them to his 
secretaries, that they might write them. Now it hap- 
pened that more were desirous of the reward than 
qualified to deserve it. The consequence was that the 
non-qualified persons having, many of them, a pretty 
knack at versification, imposed on the generous 
Athenian most egregiously, giving him instead of 
Homer's verses, which they had not to give, verses 
of their own invention. He, good creature, suspecting 
no such fraud, took them all for gospel, and entered 
them into his volume accordingly. 

Now let Aim believe the story whocan. That Homer’s 
works were in this manner corrected, 1 can believe; 
but that a learned Athenian could be so imposed upon, 
with sufficient means of detection at hand, I cannot. 
Would he not be on his guard? Would not a differ- 
ence of style and manner have occurred? Would not 
that difference have excited a suspicion? Would not 
that suspicion have led to inquiry? and would not 
that inquiry have issued in detection? For how easy 
was it in the multitude of Homer-conners to find two, 
ten, twenty, possessed of the questionable passage, and 
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by confronting them with the impudent impostor, to 

convict him. <Abeus ergo in malam rem cum istis tuis 

hallucinationibus, Villoisone !—Faithfully heh ‘ 
Me 


To Mrs. Kine 


Weston Underwood, Jan. 4, 1790. 


My dear Madam—Your long silence has occasioned 
me to have a thousand anxious thoughts about you. 
So long it has been, that whether I now write to a 
Mrs. King at present on earth, or already in heaven, I 
know not. I have friends whose silence troubles me 
less, though I have known them longer; because, if 
I hear not from themselves, I yet learn from others 
that they are still living, and likely to live. But if 
your letters cease to bring me news of your welfare, 
from whom can I gain the desirable intelligence? The 
birds of the air will not bring it, and third person there 
is none between us by whom it might be conveyed. 
Nothing is plain to me on this subject, but that either 
you are dead, or very much indisposed; or, which 
would affect me with perhaps as deep a concern, though 
of a different kind, very much offended. ‘The latter 
of these suppositions I think the least probable, con- 
scious as I am of an habitual desire to offend nobody, 
especially a lady, and especially a lady to whom I have 
many obligations. But all the three solutions above- 
mentioned are very uncomfortable; and if you live, 
and can send me one that will cause me less pain than 
either of them, I conjure you, by the charity and 
benevolence which I know influence you upon all 
occasions, to communicate it without delay. 

It is possible, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, that you are not become perfectly indifferent 
to me, and to what concerns me. I will therefore add 
a word or two on a subject which once interested you, 
and which is, for that reason, worthy to be mentioned, 
though truly for no other—meaning myself. I am 
well, and have been so (uneasiness on your account 
excepted), both in mind and body, ever since I wrote 
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to you last. I have still the same employment : Homer 
in the morning, and Homer in the evening, as constant 
as the day goes round. In the spring I hope to send 
the Iliad and Odyssey to the press. So much for me 
and my occupations. Poor Mrs. Unwin has hitherto 
had but an unpleasant winter,—unpleasant as constant 
pain, either in her head or side, could make it. She 
joins me in affectionate compliments to yourself and 
Mr. King, and in earnest wishes that you will soon 
favour me with a line that shall relieve me from all my 
perplexities.—I am, dear Madam, sincerely yours, 
Ww.Cc 


To Lapy Heskeru a 
The Lodge, Jan. 23, 1790. 
My dearest Coz—I had a letter yesterday from the 
wild boy Johnson,! for whom I had conceived a great 
affection. It was just such a letter as I like, of the 
true helter-skelier kind; and though he writes a 
remarkably good hand, scribbled with such rapidity, 
that it was barely legible. He gave me a droll account 
of the adventures of Lord Howard’s note, and of his 
own in pursuit of it. The poem he brought me came 
as from Lord Howard, with his lordship’s request that 
I would revise it. It is in the form of a pastoral, and 
is entitled The Tale of the Lute; or, The Beauties of 
Audley End. I read it attentively ; was much pleased 
with partof it, and part of it I equally disliked. I 
told him so, and in such terms as one naturally uses 
when there seems to be no occasion to qualify or to 
alleviate censure. I observed him afterwards some- 
what more thoughtful and silent, but occasionally as 
pleasant as usual; and in Kilwick wood, where we 
walked the next day, the truth came out; that he was 
himself the author ; and that Lord Howard not approv- 
ing it altogether, and several friends of his own age, 
to whom he had shown it, differing from his lordship 
in opinion, and being highly pleased with it, he had 
come at last to a resolution to abide by my judgement ; 
1 Cowper's cousin, afterwards the Rev. John Johnson of Norfolk. 
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a measure to which Lord Howard by all means advised 
him. He accordingly brought it, and will bring it 
again in the summer, when we shall lay our heads 
together and try to mend it. 

I have lately had a letter also from Mrs. King, to 
whom I had written to inquire whether she were 
living or dead. She tells me the critics expect from 
my Homer everything in some parts, and that in others 
I shall fall short. These are the Cambridge critics ; 
and she has her intelligence from the botanical pro- 
fessor, Martyn. That gentleman in reply answers 
them, that I shall fall short in nothing, but shall dis- 
appoint them all. It shall be my endeavour to do so, 
and I am not without hope of succeeding. Wa: 


To Lapy HesketH 


The Lodge, Jan. 26, 1790. 

My blunder in thanking thee, my dearest Coz, for a 
basket instead of a box, seems to have had something 
prophetic in it; for in the evening a basket sent from 
you, and filled with excellent fishes, actually arrived: 
with some of them we have compensated our neigh- 
bours for pigs presented to us in times past, and on 
the remainder we have chiefly subsisted ever since, nor 
is our stock even now exhausted. Many thanks are 
due to thee for this supply, and we pay them with 
much sincerity. 

Could I blunder as 1 did in the instance of my 
Norfolk cousin, always, I mean, with such ludicrous 
consequences, I should be tempted to do it daily. I 
have not laughed so much many a long day as at your 
and his droll account of the strange and unimaginable 
distresses that ensued on the mere omission of those 
two important syllables that compose the name of 
Johnson. 

It gives me great pleasure that you are so much 
pleased with him, because I was much pleased with him 
myself. There is a simplicity in his character that 
charms me, and the more because it is so great a 
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rarity. Humour he certainly has, and of the most 
agreeable kind. His letter to you provesit, and so does 
his poem ; and that he has many other talents which, 
at present, his shyness too much suppresses, 1 doubt 
not. He has a countenance which, with all the sweet- 
ness of temper that it expresses, expresses also a mind 
much given to reflection, and an understanding that in 
due time will know how to show itself to advantage. 

An indisposition from which Mrs. Frog was not suffi- 
ciently recovered to see company, and especially a 
stranger, was the reason of our not being invited while 
he was with me. She is now, however, perfectly re- 
stored ; I dined there the day after he went, and dine 
there again to-morrow. 

The young man begged that he might carry away 
with him eight or ten books of Homer, which he would 
transcribe for me, he said, at Cambridge; but 1 feared 
to trust them in that pestilent place, where some of his 
wild young Trigrymates might have snatched them from 
him, and have done with them I know not what... . 

Our friends at the Hall are all pretty well at present ; 
but the lord of the mansion has not perfectly recovered 
his foot again. Mrs. Unwin still has her fever, which 
chiefly attacks her in the night. Beau is well, as are 
the two cats, and the three birds, whose cages I am 
going to clean, and all send their love to you.—Yours, 
my dear, Wm. C. 


A bank-note will be most commodious, and we have 
no fears about its safe arrival. Johnson, I believe, is 
tolerably well incomed. I asked him if he depended 
on his success in the church for a maintenance, and he 
answered,—No. 

A rod is preparing for Miss Birch, and when Enfield’s 
Speaker appears she will feel it. 


’Tis hardly fair, Miss Birch, that you 
Should steal our hearts and poems too. 


To tHe Rey. Jonn NewrTon 
Feb. 5, 1790. 
My dear Friend—Your kind letter deserved a 
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speedier answer, but you know my excuse, which were 
I to repeat always, my letters would resemble the fag- 
end of a newspaper, where we always find the price 
of stocks, detailed with little or no variation. 

When January returns, you have your feelings con- 
cerning me, and such as prove the faithfulness of your 
friendship. I have mine also concerning myself, but 
they are of a cast different from yours. Yours havea 
mixture of sympathy and tender solicitude, which makes 
them, perhaps, not altogether unpleasant. Mine, on 
the contrary, are of an unmixed nature, and consist 
simply, and merely, of the most alarming apprehen- 
sions. Twice has that month returned upon me, 
accompanied by such horrors as I have no reason to 
suppose ever made part of the experience of any other 
man. I accordingly look forward to it, and meet it, 
with a dread not to be imagined. I number the nights 
as they pass, and in the morning bless myself that 
another night is gone, and no harm has happened. 
This may argue, perhaps, some imbecility of mind, 
and no small degree of it ; but it is natural, I believe, 
and so natural as to be necessary and unavoidable. I 
know that God is not governed by secondary causes, in 
any of His operations, and that, on the contrary, they 
are all so many agents, in His hand, which strike only 
when He bids them. I know consequently that one 
month is as dangerous to me as another, and that in 
the middle of summer, at noonday, and in the clear 
sunshine, I am, in reality, unless guarded by Him, as 
much exposed, as when fast asleep at midnight, and in 
midwinter. But we are not always the wiser for our 
knowledge, and I can no more avail myself of mine, 
than if it were in the head of another man, and not in 
my own. I have heard of bodily aches and ails that 
have been particularly troublesome when the season 
returned in which the hurt that occasioned them was 
received. The mind, I believe (with my own, however, 
I am sure it is so), is liable to similar periodical affec- 
tion. But February is come; January, my terror, is 
passed ; and some shades of the gloom that attended 
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his presence, have passed with him. I look forward 
with a little cheerfulness to the buds and the leaves 
that will soon appear, and say to myself, till they turn 
yellow will I make myself easy. The year will go 
round, and January will approach. I shail tremble 
again, and I know it; but in the meantime I will be 
as comfortable as I can. Thus, in respect of peace of 
mind, such as it is that I enjoy, I subsist, as the poor 
are vulgarly said to do, from hand to mouth; and, of 
a Christian, such as you once knew me, am, by a 
strange transformation, become an Epicurean philo- 
sopher, bearing this motto on my mind,—Quid sit 
JSuturum cras, fuge quaerere. . . .—I remain, my dear 
Friend, truly yours, Ww. Cowper. 


To Lavy Hesketu 


The Lodge, Feb. 26, 1790. 

. . . 1am delighted with Mrs. Bodham’s kindness, 
in giving me the only picture of my own mother that 
is to be found, I suppose, in all the world. I had 
rather possess it than the richest jewel in the British 
crown, for I loved her with an affection that her death, 
fifty-two years since, has not in the least abated. I 
remember her too, young as I was when she died, 
well enough to know that it is a very exact resemblance 
of her, and as such it is to me invaluable. Everybody 
loved her, and with an amiable character so impressed 
upon all her features, everybody was sure to do so. 

I have a very affectionate and a very clever letter 
from Johnson, who promises me the transcript of the 
books entrusted to him in a few days. I have a great 
love for that young man; he had some drops of the 
same stream in his veins that once animated the original 
of that dear picture. Nie TO 


To Mrs. BopHam 


Weston, Feb. 27, 1790. 


My dearest Rose—Whom I thought withered, and 
fallen from the stalk, but whom I still find alive: 
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nothing could give me greater pleasure than to know 
it, and to learn it from yourself. I loved you dearly 
when you were a child, and love you not a jot the less 
for having ceased to be so. Every creature that bears 
any affinity to my mother is dear to me, and you, the 
daughter of her brother, are but one remove distant 
from her: 1 love you, therefore, aud love you much, 
both for her sake, and for your own. The world could 
not have furnished you with a present so acceptable to 
me, as the picture which you have so kindly sent me. 
I received it the night before last, and viewed it with a 
trepidation of nerves and spirits somewhat akin to 
what I should have felt, had the dear original presented 
herself to my embraces. I kissed it, and hung it 
where it is the last object that I see at night, and, of 
course, the first on which I open my eyes in the morn- 
ing. She died when I completed my sixth year; yet 
I remember her well, and am an ocular witness of the 
great fidelity of the copy. 1 remember, too, a multi- 
tude of the maternal tendernesses which I received 
from her, and which have endeared her memory to 
me beyond expression. ‘There is in me, I believe, more 
of the Donne than of the Cowper; and though I love 
all of both names, and have a thousand reasons to 
love those of my own name, yet | feel the bond of 
nature draw me vehemently to your side. 1 was 
thought in the days of my childhood much to resemble 
my mother; and in my natural temper, of which at 
the age of fifty-eight 1 must be supposed to be a com- 
petent judge, can trace both her, and my late uncle, 
your father. Somewhat of his irritability ; and a little, 
I would hope, both of his and of her——, I know not 
what to call it, without seeming to praise myself, 
which is not my intention, but speaking to you, I will 
even speak out, and say good nature. Add to all this, 
I deal much in poetry, as did our venerable ancestor, 
the Dean of St. Paul's, and ] think | shall have proved 
myself a Donne at all points. The truth is, that what- 
ever I am, | love you all. 

I account it a happy event that brought the dear boy, 
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your nephew, to my knowledge; and that breaking 
through all the restraints which his natural bashful- 
ness imposed on him, he determined to find me out. 
He is amiable to a degree that I have seldom seen, and 
I often long with impatience to see him again. 

My dearest Cousin, what shall I say to you in answer 
to your affectionate invitation? I must say this, I can- 
not come now, nor soon, and I wish with all my heart 
I could. But I will tell you what may be done, per- 
haps, and it will answer to us just as well: you and 
Mr. Bodham can come to Weston, can you not? The 
summer is at hand, there are roads and wheels to bring 
you, and you are neither of you translating Homer. 
I am crazed that I] cannot ask you all together, for 
want of house-room ; but for Mr. Bodham and yourself 
we have good room; and equally good for any third, 
in the shape of a Donne, whether named Hewitt, 
Bodham, Balls, or Johnson, or by whatever name dis- 
tinguished. Mrs. Hewitt has particular claims upon 
me; she was my playfellow at Berkhamstead, and 
has a share in my warmest affections. Pray tell her 
so! Neither do I at all forget my Cousin Harriet. 
She and I have been many a time merry at Catfield, 
and have made the parsonage ring with laughter. 
Give my love to her. Assure yourself, my dearest 
Cousin, that I shall receive you as if you were my 
sister, and Mrs. Unwin is, for my sake, prepared to do 
the same. When she has seen you, she will Jove you 
for your own. 

lam much obliged to Mr. Bodham for his kindness 
to my Homer, and with my love to you all, and with 
Mrs. Unwin’s kind respects, am, my. dear, dear Rose, 
ever yours, We. 


P.S.—I mourn the death of your poor brother Castres, 
whom I should have seen had he lived, and should have 
seen with the greatest pleasure. He was an amiable 
boy, and I was very fond of him. 


Still another P.S.—I find on consulting Mrs. Unwin, 
that I have underrated our capabilities, and that we 
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have not only room for you, and Mr. Bodham, but 
for two of your sex, and even for your nephew into the 
bargain. We shall be happy to have it all so occupied. 

Your nephew tells me, that his sister, in the qualities 
of the mind, resembles you; that is enough to make 
her dear to me, and I beg you will assure her that she 
is so. Let it not be long before I hear from you. 


To Joun Jounson, Esa. 


Weston, Feb. 28, 1790. 

My dear Cousin John—I have much wished to hear 
from you, and though you are welcome to write to 
Mrs. Unwin as often as you please, I wish myself to be 
numbered among your correspondents. 

I shall find time to answer you, doubt it not! Beas 
busy as we may, we can always find time to do what is 
agreeable to us. By the way, had you a letter from 
Mrs. Unwin? Iam witness that she addressed one to 
you before you went into Norfolk; but your mathe- 
matico-poetical head forgot to acknowledge the receipt 
of it. 

I was never more pleased in my life than to learn, 
and to learn from herself, that my dearest Rose! is still 
alive. Had she not engaged me to love her by the 
sweetness of her character when a child, she would 
have done it effectually now, by making me the most 
acceptable present in the world, my own dear mother’s 
picture. JI am perhaps the only person living who 
remembers her, but I remember her well, and can attest 
on my own knowledge, the truth of the resemblance. 
Amiable and elegant as the countenance is, such exactly 
was her own ; she was one of the tenderest parents, and 
so just a copy of her is therefore to me invaluable. 

I wrote yesterday to my Rose, to tell her all this, and 
to thank her for her kindness in sending it. Neither 
do I forget your kindness, who intimated to her that I 
should be happy to possess it. 

She invites me into Norfolk ; but, alas, she might as 
well invite the house in which I dwell; for all other 

1 Mrs. Anne Bodham, 
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considerations and impediments apart, how is it possible 
that a translator of Homer should lumber to such a dis- 
tance? But though I cannot comply with her kind 
invitation, I have made myself the best amends in my 
power by inviting her, and all the family of Donnes to 
Weston. Perhaps we could not accommodate them all 
at once, but in succession we could; and can at any 
time find room for five, three of them being females, 
and one amarried one. You area mathematician ; tell 
me then how five persons can be lodged in three beds 
(two males and three females), and I shall have good 
hope, that you will proceed a senior optime? It would 
make me happy to see our house so furnished. As to 
yourself, whom I know to be a subscalarian, or a man 
that sleeps under the stairs, I should have no objection 
at all, neither could you possibly have any yourself to 
the garret, as a place in which you might be disposed 
of with great felicity of accommodation. .. . 

What have you done with your poem? The trimming 
that it procured you here has not, I hope, put you out 
of conceit with it entirely ; you are more than equal to 
the alteration that it needs. Only remember, that in 
writing, perspicuity is always more than half the battle: 
the want of it is the ruin of more than half the poetry 
that is published. A meaning that does not stare you 
in the face is as bad as no meaning, because nobody will 
take the pains to poke for it. So now adieu for the 
present. Beware of killing yourself with problems; 
for if you do, you will never live to be another Sir 
Isaac. 

Mrs. Unwin’s affectionate remembrances attend you ; 
Lady Hesketh is much disposed to love you; perhaps 
most who know you have some little tendency the same 
way. 

To Samuet Rose, Esa. 
The Lodge, March 11, 1790. 


My dear Friend—I was glad to hear from you, for a 
line from you gives me always much pleasure, but was 
not much gladdened by the contents of your letter. 
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The state of your health, which I have learned more 
accurately perhaps from my Cousin, except in this last 
instance, than from yourself, has rather alarmed me, 
and even she has collected her information upon that 
subject more from your looks, than from your own 
acknowledgements. To complain much and often of our 
indispositions, does not always ensure the pity of the 
hearer, perhaps sometimes forfeits it; but to dissemble 
them altogether, or at least to suppress the worst, is 
attended ultimately with an inconvenience greater still ; 
the secret will out at last, and our friends, unprepared 
to receive it, are doubly distressed about us. In saying 
this I squint a little at Mrs. Unwin, who will read it; 
it is with her, as with you, the only subject on which 
she practises any dissimulation at all; the consequence 
is, that when she is much indisposed I never believe 
myself in possession of the whole truth, live in constant 
expectation of hearing something worse, and at the long 
run am seldom disappointed. It seems therefore, as on 
all other occasions, so even in this, the better course on 
the whole to appear what we are; not to lay the fears 
of our friends asleep by cheerful looks, which do not 
properly belong to us, or by letters written as if we 
were well, when in fact we are very much otherwise. 
On condition, however, that you act differently toward 
me for the future, I will pardon the past; and she may 
gather from my clemency shown to you, some hopes, on 
the same conditions, of similar clemency to herself. 
WEG: 


To Mrs. Kine 


Weston Underwood, March 12, 1790. 

My dear Madam— . . . I have lately received from 
a female cousin of mine in Norfolk, whom I have not 
seen these thirty years, a picture of my own mother, 
She died when I wanted two days of being six years 
old ; yet I remember her perfectly, find the picture a 
strong likeness of her, because her memory has been 
ever precious to me, have written a poem on the receipt 
of it: a poem which, one excepted, [ had more pleasure 
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in writing, than any that I ever wrote. That one was 
addressed to a lady whom I expect in a few minutes to 
come down to breakfast, and who has supplied to me 
the place of my own mother—my own invaluable 
mother, these six-and-twenty years. Some sons may 
be said to have had many fathers, but a plurality of 
mothers is not common. .. . W.C. 


To Mrs. Turockmorton 
The Lodge, March 21, 1790. 


My dearest Madam—lI shall only observe on the sub- 
ject of your absence that you have stretched it since 
you went, and have made it a week longer. Westonis 
sadly unked without you; and here are two of us, who 
will be heartily glad to see you again. I believe you 
are happier at home than anywhere, which is a com- 
fortable belief to your neighbours, because it affords 
assurance that since you are neither likely to ramble 
for pleasure, nor to meet with any avocations of busi- 
ness, while Weston shall continue to be your home, it 
will not often want you... . 

My periwig is arrived, and is the very perfection of 
all periwigs, having only one fault; which is, that my 
head will only go into the first half of it, the other half, 
or the upper part of it, continuing still unoccupied. 
My artist in this way at Olney has, however, undertaken 
to make the whole of it tenantable, and then I shall be 
twenty years younger than you have ever seen me. 

I heard of your birthday very early in the morning ; 
the news came from the steeple. W.C. 


To Lavy Heskreta 


The Lodge, March 22, 1790. 

I rejoice, my dearest Cousin, that my MSS. have 
roamed the earth so successfully, and have met with 
no disaster. The single book excepted that went to 
the bottom of the Thames and rose again, they have 
been fortunate without exception. 1 am not super- 
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stitious, but have nevertheless as good a right to believe 
that adventure an omen, and a favourable one, as Swift 
had to interpret, as he did, the loss of a fine fish, which 
he had no sooner laid on the bank, than it flounced 
into the water again. This he tells us himself he always 
considered asa type of his future disappointments : and 
why may not | as well consider the marvellous recovery 
of my lost book from the bottom of the Thames, as 
typical of its future prosperity? To say the truth, I 
have no fears now about the success of my Translation, 
though in time past I have had many. I knew there 
was a style somewhere, could I but find it, in which 
Homer ought to be rendered, and which alone would 
suit him. Long time I blundered about it, ere I could 
attain to any decided judgement on the matter ; at first 
I was betrayed by a desire of accommodating my 
language to the simplicity of his, into much of the quaint- 
ness that belonged to our writers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the course of many revisals I have delivered 
myself from this evil, I believe, entirely ; but I have 
done it slowly, and as a man separates himself from his 
mistress when he is going to marry. I had so strong a 
predilection in favour of this style at first, that I was 
crazed to find that others were not as much enamoured 
with it as myself. At every passage of that sort which 
I obliterated, I groaned bitterly, and said to myself, I 
am spoiling my work to please those who have no taste 
for the simple graces of antiquity. But in measure, as 
I adopted a more modern phraseology, I became a con- 
vert to their opinion, and in the last revisal, which I 
am now making, am not sensible of having spared a 
single expression of the obsolete kind. I see my work 
so much improved by this alteration, that I am filled 
with wonder at my own backwardness to assent to the 
necessity of it, and the more when I consider that 
Milton, with whose manner I account myself intimately 
acquainted, is never quaint, never twangs through the 
nose, but is everywhere grand and elegant, without 
resorting to musty antiquity for his beauties. On the 
contrary, he took a long stride forward, left the language 
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of his own day far behind him, and anticipated the 
expressions of a century yet to come. .. . 

I leave the little space for Mrs. Unwin’s use, who 
means, I believe, to occupy it, and am evermore thine 
most truly, W.C. 


Postscript in the hand of Mrs. Unwin 


You cannot imagine how much your ladyship would 
oblige your unworthy servant, if you would be so good 
to let me know in what point I differ from you. All 
that at present I can say is, that I will readily sacrifice 
my own opinion, unless I can give you a substantial 
reason for adhering to it. 


To Joun Jounson, Esa. 
Weston, March 23, 1790. 


. . .You are a man to be envied, who have never 
read the Odyssey, which is one of the most amusing 
story-beoks in the world. There is also much of the 
finest poetry in the world to be found in it, notwith- 
standing all that Longinus has insinuated to the con- 
trary. His comparison of the Iliad and Odyssey to the 
meridian, and to the declining sun, is pretty, but I am 
persuaded, not just. The prettiness of it seduced him; 
he was otherwise too judicious a reader of Homer to 
have made it. I can find in the latter no symptoms of 
impaired ability, none of the effects of age ; on the con- 
trary, it seems to me a certainty, that Homer, had he 
written the Odyssey in his youth, could not have written 
it better: and if the Jad in his old age, that he would 
have written it just as well. A critic would tell me, 
that instead of written, I should have said composed. 
Very likely ;—but I am not writing to one of that 
snarling generation. 

My boy, I long to see thee again. It has happened, 
some way or other, that Mrs. Unwin and I have con- 
ceived a great affection for thee. That I should, is the 
less to be wondered at (because thou art a shred of my 
own mother); neither is the wonder great that she 
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should fall into the same predicament: for she loves 
everything that I love. You will observe that your 
own personal right to be beloved makes no part of the 
consideration. There is nothing that I touch with so 
much tenderness as the vanity of a young man, because 
I know how extremely susceptible he is of impressions 
that might hurt him in that particular part of his com- 
position. If you should ever prove a coxcomb, from 
which character you stand just now at a greater distance 
than any young man I know, it shall never be said that 
I have made you one; no, you will gain nothing by me 
but the honour of being much valued by a poor poet, 
who can do you no good while he lives, and has nothing 
to leave you when he dies. If you can be contented to 
be dear to me on these conditions, so you shall; but 
other terms more advantageous than these, or more 
inviting, none have I to propose. 

Farewell. Puzzle not yourself about a subject when 
you write to either of us; everything is subject enough 
from those we love. WiiGs 


To Joun Jounson, Esa. 


Weston, April 17, 1790. 

Your letter that now lies before me is almost three 
weeks old, and therefore of full age to receive an 
answer, which it shall have without delay, if the interval 
between the present moment and that of breakfast 
should prove sufficient for the purpose. 

Yours to Mrs. Unwin was received yesterday, for 
which she will thank you in due time. I have also 
seen, and have now in my desk, your letter to Lady 
Hesketh ; she sent it thinking that it would divert me ; 
in which she was not mistaken. I shall tell her when I 
write to her next, that you long to receive a line from 
her. Give yourself no trouble on the subject of the 
politic device you saw good to recur to, when you pre- 
sented me with your manuscript; it was an innocent 
deception, at least it could harm nobody save yourself ; 
an effect which it did not fail to produce ;—and since 
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the punishment followed it so closely, by me at least 
it may very well be forgiven. You ask, how I can tell 
that he are not addicted to practices of the deceptive 
kind? And certainly, if the little time that I have had 
to study you were alone to be considered, the question 
would not be unreasonable ; but in general a man who 
reaches my years finds 

° That long experience does attain | 

To something like prophetic strain. 

I am very much of Lavater’s opinion, and persuaded 
that faces are as legible as books, only with these cir- 
cumstances to recommend them to our perusal, that 
they are read in much less time, and are much less 
likely to deceive us. Yours gave me a favourable im- 
pression of you the moment I beheld it, and though I 
shall not tell you in particular what I saw in it, for 
reasons mentioned in my last, I will add that I have 
observed in you nothing since that has not confirmed 
the opinion [ then formed in your favour. In fact, I 
cannot recollect that my skill in physiognomy has ever 
deceived me, and I should add more on this subject had 
I room. 

When you have shut up your mathematical books, 
you must give yourself to the study of Greek; not 
merely that you may be able to read Homer and the 
other Greek classics with ease, but the Greek Testament, 
and the Greek fathers also. Thus qualified, and by the 
aid of your fiddle into the bargain, together with some 
portion of the grace of God (without which nothing 
can be done), to enable you to look well to your flock, 
when you shall get one, you will be well set up for a 
parson. In which character, if I live to see you in it, 
I shall expect and hope that you will make a very 
different figure from most of your fraternity.—Ever 
yours, Wa CG: 

To Lapy Hesketa 
The Lodge, April 19, 1790. 

My dearest Coz—I thank thee for my cousin John- 

son’s letter, which diverted me. I had one from him 
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lately, in which he expressed an ardent desire of a line 
from you, and the delight he would feel in receiving 
it. I know not whether you will have the charity to 
satisfy his longings, but mention the matter, thinking 
it possible that you may. A letter from a lady to a 
youth immersed in mathematics must be singularly 
pleasant. 

I am finishing Homer backward, having beguneat 
the last book, and designing to persevere in that crab- 
like fashion, till 1 arrive at the first. This may remind 
you perhaps of a certain poet's prisoner in the Bastille 
(thank Heaven ! in the Bastille now no more), count- 
ing the nails in the door for variety’s sake in all 
directions. 1 find so little to do in the last revisal, 
that I shall soon reach the Odyssey, and soon want 
those books of it which are in thy possession ; but the 
two first of the Iliad, which are also in thy possession, 
much sooner ; thou mayest therefore send them by the 
first fair opportunity. I am in high spirits on this 
subject, and think that J have at last licked the clumsy 
cub into a shape that will secure to it the favourable 
notice of the public. ... W.C. 


To Lapy Heskery 


May 2 (1790), Sunday, 2 o'clock. 
My dearest Coz—lI send this in answer to yours just 
received, by express to Newport, to prevent if possible 
thy sending us any salmon at the enormous price you 
mention. We shall not in the meantime die for want 
of fish, my friend Sephus having lately sent two baskets 
of mackerel, on the last of which we dine to-day, and 
Griggy dines with us on a turkey to-morrow. There- 
fore send no salmon, unless you wish us both to be 
choked, till it comes down to a price that one may 
swallow with safety. . . .—Yours, with the celerity of 

lightning, Wu. Cowper. 
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To JoserH Hun, Esa. 
May 2, 1790. 
My dear Friend—I am still at the old sport—Homer 
all the morning, and Homer all theevening. Thus have 
1 been held in constant employment, I know not exactly 
how many, but I believe these six years, an interval 
of eight months excepted. It is now become so familiar 
to me to take Homer from my shelf at a certain hour, 
that I shall, no doubt, continue to take him from my 
shelf at the same time, even after I have ceased to 
want him. That period is not far distant. I am now 
giving the last touches to a work which, had I foreseen 
the difficulty of it, I should never have meddled with ; 
but which, having at length nearly finished it to my 
mind, | shall discontinue with regret. 
My very best compliments attend Mrs. Hill, whom 
I love unsight unseen, as they say; but yet truly.— 
Yours ever, Wm. Cowrer. 


To Mrs. TorockmortTon 
The Lodge, May 10, 1790. 

My dear Mrs. Frog—You have by this time, I pre- 
sume, heard from the Doctor, whom I desired to 
present to you our best affections, and to tell you that 
we are well, He sent an urchin (I do not mean a 
hedge-hog, commonly called an urchin in old times, 
but a boy, commonly so called at present), expecting 
that he would find you at Bucklands, whither he sup- 
posed you gone on Thursday. He sent him charged 
with divers articles, and among others with letters, or 
at least with a letter ; which I mention, that if the boy 
should be lost, together with his dispatches, past all 
possibility of recovery, you may yet know that the 
Doctor stands acquitted of not writing. That he is 
utterly lost (that is to say, the boy, for the Doctor 
being the last antecedent, as the grammarians say, 
you might otherwise suppose that he was intended), 
is the more probable, because he was never four miles 
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from his home before, having only travelled at the 
side of a plough-team ; and when the Doctor gave him 
his direction to Bucklands, he asked, very naturally, if 
that place was in England. So what has become of 
him Heaven knows ! 

I do not know that any adventures have presented 
themselves since your departure worth mentioning, 
except that the rabbit, that infested your wilderness, 
has been shot for devouring your carnations ; and that 
I myself have been in some danger of being devoured 
in like manner by a great dog, viz. Pearson’s. But 
I wrote him a letter on Friday (1 mean a letter to 
Pearson, not to his dog, which I mention to prevent 
mistakes—for the said last antecedent might occasion 
them in this place also), informing him, that unless he 
tied up his great mastiff in the day-time, I would send 
him a worse thing, commonly called and known by 
the name of an attorney. When I go forth to ramble 
in the fields, I do not sally like Don Quixote, with a 
purpose of encountering monsters, if any such can be 
found ; but am a peaceable and poor gentleman, and a 
poet, who mean nobody any harm,—the foxhunters 
and the two universities of this land excepted. 

I cannot learn from any creature whether the Turn- 
pike Bill is alive or dead ;—so ignorant am I, and by 
such ignoramuses surrounded. But if I know little 
else, this at least I know, that I love you and Mr. Frog; 
that I long for your return, and that I am with Mrs. 
Unwin’s best affections, ever yours, VWs 


To Lapy HeEsketH 


Weston, June 3, 1790. 

You will wonder when I tell you that I, even I, am 
considered by people, who live at a great distance, as 
having interest and influence sufficient to procure a 
place at court for those who may happen to want one. 
I have accordingly been applied to within these few 
days by a Welshman, with a wife and many children, 
to get him made poet-laureate as fast as possible. If 
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thou wouldst wish to make the world merry twice a 
year, thou canst not do better than procure the office 
for him. I will promise thee, that he shall afford thee 
a hearty laugh in return every birthday, and every new 
year. He is an honest man.—Adieu ! W.C. 


To Lapy Hesxetru 


The Lodge, June 6, 1790. 
Dearest Coz—I should sooner have. acknowledged 
the receipt of thy charity-box had I not been lately 
engaged more than usual, not in poetry alone, but in 
business also. I now tell you, however, that it came 
safe, to our great joy, and to the great joy especially 
of the two future mothers whose children were in some 
danger not only of coming naked from the womb, but 
of continuing naked afterwards. The money has been 
divided between them, and the linen; and by me they 
thank thee with unfeigned gratitude for thy bounty. 

. . .—I am, ever thine, Wm. Cowper. 

Thanks for the papers, and for the odd Odd-yssey. 


To Samuen Ross, Esa. 


The Lodge, June 8, 1790. 

My dear Friend—Among the many who love and 
esteem you, there is none who rejoices more in your 
felicity than myself. Far from blaming, I commend you 
much for connecting yourself, young as you are, with a 
well-chosen companion for life. Entering on the state 
with uncontaminated morals, you have the best possible 
prospect of happiness, and will be secure against a 
thousand and ten thousand temptations, to which, at 
an early period of life, in such a Babylon as you must 
necessarily inhabit, you would otherwise have been ex- 
posed. I see it too in the light you do, as likely to be 
advantageous to you in your profession. Men of busi- 
ness have a better opinion of a candidate for employ- 
ment, who is married, because he has given bond to 
the world, as you observe, and to himself, for diligence, 
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industry, and attention. It is altogether therefore a 
subject of much congratulation ; and mine, to which 
1 add Mrs. Unwin’s, is very sincere. Samson at his 
marriage proposed a riddle to the Philistines. I am 
no Samson, neither are you a Philistine. Yet expound 
to me the following, if you can. 

What ure they, which stand at a distance from each 
other, and meet without ever moving ? 

Should you be so fortunate as to guess it, you may 
propose it to the company, when you celebrate your 
nuptials ; and if you can win thirty changes of raiment 
by it, as Samson did by his, let me tell you, they will 
be no contemptible acquisition to a young beginner. 

You will not, I hope, forget your way to Weston, in 
consequence of your marriage, where you and yours 
will be always welcome. Ww. C. 


To Mrs. Kine 
Weston, June 14, 1790. 
My dear Madam—I have hardly a scrap of paper 
belonging to me that is not scribbled over with blank 
verse; and taking out your letter from a bundle of 
others, this moment, I find it thus inscribed on the 


seal side: 
—— meantime his steeds 
Snorted, by Myrmidons detain’d, and loosed 
From their own master’s chariot, foam'd to fly. 


You will easily guess to what they belong; and I men- 
tion the circumstance merely in proof of my perpetual 
engagement to Homer, whether at home or abroad ; 
for when I committed these lines to the back of your 
letter, I was rambling at a considerable distance from 
home. I set one foot on a mole-hill, placed my hat 
with the crown upward on my knee, laid your letter 
upon it, and with a pencil wrote the fragment that I 
have sent you. In the same posture I have written 
many and many a passage of a work which I hope 
soon to have done with. But all this is foreign to 
what I intended when I first took pen in hand. My 
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purpose then was to excuse my long silence as well as 
I could, by telling you that 1 am at present not only 
a labourer in verse, but in prose also, having been 
requested by a friend, to whom I could not refuse it, 
to translate for him a series of Latin letters received 
from a Dutch minister of the gospel at the Cape of 
Good Hope. With this additional occupation you will 
be sensible that my hands are full; and it is a truth 
that, except to yourself, I would, just at this time, 
have written to nobody. . . . 

Iam, like you and Mr. King, an admirer of clouds, 
but only when there are blue intervals, and pretty 
wide ones too, between them. One cloud is too much 
for me, but a hundred are not too many. So with 
this riddle and with my best respects to Mr. King, to 
which I add Mrs. Unwin’s to you both, 1 remain, m 
dear Madam, truly yours, Wan? 


To Lapy Heskets 
The Lodge, June 17, 1790. 


My dear Coz—Here am I, at eight in the morning, 
in full dress, going a-visiting to Chicheley. We are 
a strong party, and fill two chaises ; Mrs. F. the elder, 
and Mrs. G. in one; Mrs. F. the younger, and my- 
self in another. Were it not that I shall find Chesters 
at the end of my journey, I should be inconsolable. 
That expectation alone supports my spirits; and even 
with this prospect before me, when I saw this moment 
a poor old woman coming up the lane opposite my 
window, I could not help sighing, and saying to my- 
self—‘ Poor, but happy old woman ! thou art exempted 
by thy situation in life from riding in chaises, and 
making thyself fine in a morning, happier therefore in 
my account than I, who am under the cruel necessity 
of doing both. Neither dost thou write verses, neither 
hast thou ever heard of the name Homer, whom I 
am miserable to abandon for a whole morning !’ This, 
and more of the same sort, passed in my mind on see- 
ing the old woman above-said. ... 
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I have made two inscriptions lately at the request of 
Thomas Gifford, Esq., who is sowing twenty acres with 
acorns on one side of his house, and twenty acres with 
ditto on the other. He erects two memorials of stone 
on the occasion, that when posterity shall be curious 
to know the age of the oaks, their curiosity may be 
gratified. 

My works therefore will not all perish, or will not 
all perish soon, for he has ordered his lapidary to cut 
the characters very deep, and in stone extremely hard. 
It is not in vain then, that I have so long exercised the 
business of a poet. I shall at least reap the reward of 
my labours, and be immortal probably for many years. 
—KEver thine, W. C. 


To tae Rev, WatTerR Bacor 
Weston, June 22, 1790. 


My dear Friend— .. . Villoison makes no mention 
of the serpent, whose skin, or bowels, or perhaps both, 
were honoured with the Jliad and Odyssey inscribed 
upon them. But I have conversed with a living eye- 
witness of an African serpent long enough to have 
afforded skin and guts for the purpose. In Africa 
there are ants also, which frequently destroy these 
monsters. They are not much larger than ours, but 
they travel in a column of immense length, and eat 
through everything that opposes them. Their bite is 
like a spark of fire. When these serpents have killed 
their prey, lion, or tiger, or any other large animal, be- 
fore they swallow him, they take a considerable circuit 
round about the carcase, to see if the ants are coming, 
because when they have gorged their prey, they are 
unable to escape them. They are nevertheless some- 
times surprised by them in their unwieldy state, and 
the ants make a passage through them. Now if you 
thought your own story of Homer, bound in snake 
skin, worthy of three notes of admiration, you cannot 
do less than add six to mine, confessing at the same 
time, that if I put you to the expense of a letter, I do 
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not make you pay your money for nothing. But this 
account I had from a person of most unimpeached 
veracity. 

I rejoice with you in the good Bishop’s removal to 
St. Asaph, and especially because the Norfolk parsons 
much more resemble the ants above-mentioned than he 
the serpent. He is neither of vast size, nor unwieldy, 
nor voracious ; neither, I dare say, does he sleep after 
dinner, according to the practice of the said serpent. 
But, harmless as he is, I am mistaken if his mutinous 
clergy did not sometimes disturb his rest, and if he 
did not find their bite, though they could not actu- 
ally eat through him, in a degree resembling fire. 
Good men like him, and peaceable, should have good 
and peaceable folks to deal with, and I heartily wish 
him such in his new diocese. But if he will keep the 
clergy to their business, he shall have trouble, let him 
go where he may; and this is boldly spoken, consider- 
ing that I speak it to one of that reverend body. But 
you are like Jeremiah’s basket of figs. Some of you 
could not be better, and some of you are stark naught. 
Ask the bishop himself, if this be not true! W. C. 


To Mrs. BopHam 


Weston, June 29, 1790. 


My dearest Cousin— . . . You must not suppose, 
my dear, that though I may be said to have lived many 
years with a pen in my hand, I am myself altogether at 
my ease on this tremendous occasion. Imagine rather, 
and you will come nearer to the truth, that when I placed 
this sheet before me I asked myself more than once, 
“how shall I fill it?’ One subject indeed presents 
itself, the pleasant prospect that opens upon me of our 
coming once more together ; but that once exhausted, 
with what shall I proceed? Thus I questioned myself ; 
but finding neither end nor profit of such questions, 
I bravely resolved to dismiss them all at once, and to 
engage in the great enterprise of a letter to my quon- 
dam Rose at a venture—There is great truth in a rant 
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of Nat. Lee’s, or of Dryden’s, I know not which, who 
makes an enamoured youth say to his mistress, 
And nonsense shall be eloquence in love. 


For certain it is, that they who truly love one another 
are not very nice examiners of each other's style or 
matter; if an epistle comes, it is always welcome, 
though it be perhaps neither so wise nor so witty as 
one might have wished to make it. And now, my 
Cousin, let me tell thee how much I feel myself obliged 
to Mr. Bodham for the readiness he expresses to accept 
my invitation. Assure him that, stranger as he is to 
me at present, and natural as the dread of strangers 
has ever been to me, I shall yet receive him with open 
arms, because he is your husband, and loves you dearly. 
That consideration alone will endear him to me, and I 
dare say that I shall not find it his only recommendation 
to my best affections. May the health of his relation 
(his mother I suppose) be soon restored, and long 
continued, and may nothing melancholy, of what 
kind soever, interfere to prevent our joyful meeting. 
Between the present moment and September our house 
is clear for your reception, and you have nothing to 
do but to give us a day or two’s notice of your coming. 
In September we expect Lady Hesketh, and I only 
regret that our house is not large enough to hold all 
together, for were it possible that you could meet, you 
would love each other. . . 

My love to all the dear Donnes of every name !— 
Write soon, no matter about what. VV 


To Lapy Heskera 

July 7, 1790. 
Instead of beginning with the saffron vested morn- 
ing to which Homer invites me, on a morning that has 

no saffron vest to boast, I shall begin with you. . . . 
The French, who like all lively folks are extreme in 
everything, are such in their zeal for freedom; and if 
it were possible to make so noble a cause ridiculous, 
their manner of promoting it could not fail to do so. 
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Princes and peers reduced to plain gentlemanship, and 
gentles reduced to a level with their own lackeys, are 
excesses of which they will repent hereafter. Differ- 
ences of rank and subordination are, I believe, of God’s 
appointment, and consequently essential to the well- 
being of society : but what we mean by fanaticism in 
religion is exactly that which animates their politics ; 
and unless time should sober them, they will, after all, 
be an unhappy people. Perhaps it deserves not much 
to be wondered at, that at their first escape from tyrannic 
shackles they should act extravagantly, and treat their 
kings as they have sometimes treated their idols. To 
these, however, they are reconciled in due time again, 
but their respect for monarchy is at an end. They 
want nothing now but a little English sobriety, and 
that they want extremely: I heartily wish them some 
wit in their anger, for it were great pity that so many 
millions should be miserable for want of it. 


To Joun Jounson, Esa. 
Weston, July 8, 1790 


My dear Johnny—You do well to perfect yourself 
on the violin. Only beware, that an amusement so 
very bewitching as music, especially when we produce 
it ourselves, do not steal from you aut those hours 
that should be given to study. I can be well content 
that it should serve you as a refreshment after severer 
exercises, but not that it should engross you wholly. 
Your own good sense will most probably dictate to you 
this precaution, and I might have spared you the 
trouble of it; but I have a degree of zeal for your pro- 
ficiency in more important pursuits, that would not 
suffer me to suppress it. 

Having delivered my conscience by giving you this 
sage admonition, I will convince you that I am a 
censor not over and above severe, by acknowledging 
in the next place that I have known very good per- 
formers on the violin very learned also; and my 
cousin, Dr. Spencer Madan, is an instance. 
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I am delighted that you have engaged your sister 
to visit us; for I say to myself, if John be amiable, 
what must Catharine be? For we males, be we angelic 
as we may, are always surpassed by the ladies. But 
know this, that I shall not be in love with either of 
you, if you stay with us only a few days, for you talk 
of a week or so. Correct this erratum, I beseech you, 
and convince us by a much longer continuance here, 
that it was one. W.-C. 


Mrs. Unwin has never been well since you saw her. 
You are not passionately fond of letter-writing, I per- 
ceive, who have dropped a lady; but you will bea 
loser by the bargain ; for one letter of hers in point 
of real utility and sterling value, is worth twenty of 
mine, and you will never have another from her, till 
you have earned it. W. C. 


To Joun Jounson, Esa. 
Weston, July 31, 1790. 

You have by this time, I presume, answered Lady 
Hesketh’s letter. If not, answer it without delay ; 
and this injunction I give you, judging that it may not 
be entirely unnecessary ; for though I have seen you 
but once, and only for two or three days, I have found 
out that you are a scatter-brain. I made the discovery 
perhaps the sooner, because in this you very much 
resemble myself, who in the course of my life have, 
through mere carelessness and inattention, lost many 
advantages ; an insuperable shyness has also deprived 
me of many. And here again there is a resemblance 
between us. You will do well to guard against both, 
for of both, I believe, you have a considerable share as 
well as myself. 

We long to see you again, and are only concerned 
at the short stay you propose to make with us. If time 
should seem to you as short at Weston, as it seems to 
us, your visit here will be gone ‘as a dream when one 
awaketh, or as a watch in the night.’ 
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It is a life of dreams, but the pleasantest one natur- 
ally wishes longest. 

I shall find employment for you, having made already 
some part of the fair copy of the Odyssey a foul one. 
I am revising it for the last time, and spare nothing 
that I ean mend. The Jliad is finished. 

If you have Donne’s poems, bring them with you, 
for I have not seen them many years, and should like 
to look them over. 

You may treat us too, if you please, with a little of 
your music, for I seldom hear any, and delight much 
init. You need not fear a rival, for we have but two 
fiddles in the neighbourhood—one a gardener’s, the 
other a tailor’s: terrible performers both! W.C, 


To rue Rey. Witu1am Buty 
Weston, Sept. 8, 1790. 

My dear Friend—We rejoice that, though unhorsed 
or rather horseless, you are come safe home again, and 
shall be happy to hear that you are mounted again, 
because our having the pleasure to see you here depends 
on it. 

Mrs. Unwin, who is never well, is yet not worse than 
when you saw her last. As to myself, Iam particularly 
frisky, having this very day sent all Homer to London. 

Our joint best love attends yourself and family, and 
I am most truly yours, Wm. Cowper. 


To Mrs. Bopuam 
Weston, Sept. 9, 1790. 


My dearest Cousin—I am truly sorry to be forced 
after all to resign the hope of seeing you and Mr. 
Bodham at Weston this year; the next may possibly 
be more propitious, and I heartily wish it may. Poor 
Catharine’s unseasonable indisposition has also cost us 
a disappointment, which we much regret; and were it 
not that Johnny has made shift to reach us, we should 
think ourselves completely unfortunate. But him we 
have, and him we will hold as long as we can, a9 expect 
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not very soon to see him in Norfolk. He is so harm- 
less, cheerful, gentle, and good-tempered, and I am so 
entirely at my ease with him, that I cannot surrender 
him without a needs must, even to those who have a 
superior claim upon him. He left us yesterday morn- 
ing, and whither do you think he is gone, and on what 
errand? Gone, as sure as you are alive, to London, 
and to convey my Homer to the bookseller’s. But he 
will return the day after to-morrow, and I mean to part 
with him no more, till necessity shall force us asunder. 
Suspect me not, my Cousin, of being such a monster as 
to have imposed this task myself on your kind nephew, 
or even to have thought of doing it. It happened that 
one day, as we chatted by the fireside, I expressed a 


wish that I could hear of some trusty body going to . 


London, to whose care I might consign my voluminous 
labours, the work of five years. For I purpose never 
to visit that city again myself, and should have been 
uneasy to have left a charge, of so much importance 
to me, altogether to the care of a stage-coachman. 
Johnny had no sooner heard my wish, than offering 
himself to the service, he fulfilled it; and his offer was 
made in such terms, and accompanied with a counte- 
nance and manner expressive of so much alacrity, that 
unreasonable as I thought it at first, to give him so 
much trouble, I soon found that I should mortify him 
by a refusal. He is gone therefore with a box full of 
poetry, of which I think nobody will plunder him. He 
has only to say what it is, and there is no commodity I 
think a freebooter would covet less. W.Gs 


To Josep Hii, Ese. 
_ Sept. 17, 1790. 
My dear Friend— . . . I devoutly second your droll 
wish, that the booksellers may contend about me. The 
more the better. Seven times seven, if they please ; 
and let them fight with the fury of Achilles, 


Till every rubric-post be crimson'd o'er 
With blood of booksellers,-in battle slain, 
For me, and not a periwig untorn. 


Most truly yours, Wm. Cowper. 
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To Mrs. BopHam 


Weston, Nov. 21, 1790. 


My dear Coz—Our kindness to your nephew is no 
more than he must entitle himself to wherever he goes. 
His amiable disposition and manners will never fail to 
secure him a warm place in the affection of all who 
know him. The advice I gave respecting his poem on 
Audley End was dictated by my love of him, and a sin- 
cere desire of his success. It is one thing to write what 
may please our friends, who, because they are such, are 
apt to be a little biassed in our favour ; and another to 
write what may please everybody ; because they who 
have no connexion, or even knowledge of the author, 
will be sure to find fault if they can. My advice, how- 
ever salutary and necessary as it seemed to me, was 
such as I dared not have given to a poet of less diffidence 
than he. Poets are toa proverb irritable, and he is the 
only one I ever knew who seems to have no spark of 
that fire about him. He has left us about a fortnight, 
and sorry we were to lose him; but had he been my 
son, he must have gone, and J could not have regretted 
him more. If his sister be still with you, present my 
love to her, and tell her how much I wish to see them 
at Weston together. 

Mrs. Hewitt probably remembers more of my child- 
hood, than I can recollect either of hers or my own; 
but this I recollect, that the days of that period were 
happy days, compared with most I have seen since. 
There are few perhaps in the world who have not cause 
te look back with regret on the days of infancy ; yet, 
to say truth, I suspect some deception in this. For 
infancy itself has its cares ; and though we cannot now 
conceive how trifles could affect us much, it is certain 
that they did. Trifles they appear now, but such they 
were not then. Ww. C. 
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To Joun Jonnson, Ese. 


MY BIRTHDAY 
Friday, Nov. 26, 1790. 

My dearest Johnny—I am happy that you have 
escaped from the claws of Euclid into the bosom of 
Justinian. It is useful I suppose to every man to be 
well grounded in the principles of jurisprudence ; and 
I take it to be a branch of science, that bids much 
fairer to enlarge the mind, and give an accuracy of 
reasoning, than all the mathematics in the world. 
Mind your studies, and you will soon be wiser than I 
can hope to be. 

We hada visit on Monday from one of the first women 
in the world ; in point of character, I mean, and accom- 
plishments, the Dowager Lady Spencer! I may receive 
perhaps some honours hereafter, should my translation 
speed according to my wishes, and the pains I have 
taken with it; but shall never receive any that | shall 
esteem so highly. She is indeed worthy to whom I 
should dedicate, and may but my Odyssey prove as 
worthy of her, I shall have nothing to fear from the 
critics. —Yours, my dear Johnny, with much affection, 

Wi Ge 


To THe Rey. Watrer Bacot 


Weston, Dec. 1, 1790. 

My dear Friend—It is plain that you understand 
trap, as we used to say at school: for you begin with 
accusing me of long silence, conscious yourself at the 
same time that you have been half a year in my debt, 
or thereabout. But I will answer your accusations with 
a boast of having intended many a day to write to you 
again, notwithstanding your long insolvency. Your 
brother and sister of Chicheley can both witness for me 
that, weeks since, | testified such an intention; and if 
I did not execute it, it was not for want of good-will, 
but for want of leisure. When will you be able to 
glory of such designs, so liberal and magnificent,—you, 
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who have nothing to do by your own confession but to 
grow fat and saucy? Add to all this, that I have had 
a violent cold, such as I never have but at the first 
approach of winter, and such as at that time I seldom 
escape. A fever accompanied it, and an incessant 
cough. ; 

You measure the speed of printers, of my printer at 
least, rather by your own wishes than by any just 
standard. Mine, I believe, is as nimble a one as falls 
to the share of poets in general, though not nimble 
enough to satisfy either the author or his friends. I 
told you that my work would go to press in autumn, 
and so it did. But it had been six weeks in London 
ere the press began to work upon it. About a month 
since we began to print, and at the rate of nine sheets 
in a fortnight have proceeded to about the middle of 
the sixth Jad. ‘No further?’ you say. I answer— 
No, nor even so far, without much scolding on my part 
both at the bookseller and the printer. But courage, 
my Friend! Fair and softly as we proceed, we shall 
find our way through at last; and in confirmation of 
this hope, while I write this, another sheet arrives. I 
expect to publish in the spring. 

I love and thank you for the ardent desire you express 
to hear me bruited abroad, et per ora virdm volitantem. 
For your encouragement I will tell you that I read, 
myself at least, with wonderful complacence what I 
have done; and if the world, when it shall appear, do 
not like it as well as I, we will both say and swear with 
Fluellin, that it is an ass and a fool (look you!) anda 
prating coxcomb. 

I felt no ambition of the laurel. Else, though vainly 
perhaps, I had friends who would have made a stir on 
my behalf on that occasion. I confess that when I 
learned the new condition of the office, that odes were 
no longer required, and that the salary was increased, 
I felt not the same dislike of it. But I could neither 
go to court, nor could I kiss hands, were it for a much 
more valuable consideration. ‘Therefore never expect 
to hear that royal favours find out me! 
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Adieu, my dear old Friend! I will send you a mortu- 
ary copy soon, and in the meantime remain, ever 
yours, W. C. 


To Joun Jounson, Ese. 
Weston, Dec. 18, 1790. 

I perceive myself so flattered by the instances of 
illustrious success mentioned in your letter, that I feel 
all the amiable modesty, for which I was once so famous, 
sensibly giving way to a spirit of vain-glory. 

The King’s College subscription makes me proud ; 
the effect that my verses have had on your two young 
friends, the mathematicians, makes me proud ; and I 
am, if possible, prouder still of the contents of the letter 
that you enclosed. ; 

You complained of being stupid, and sent me one of 
the cleverest letters. I have not complained of being 
stupid, and have sent you one of the dullest. But it is 
no matter; I never aim at anything above the pitch of 
every day’s scribble, when I write to those I love. - 

Homer proceeds, my boy! We shall get through it 
in time, and I hope by the time appointed. We are 
now in the tenth Jliad. 1 expect the ladies every 
minute to breakfast. You have their best love; mine 
attends the whole army of Donnes at Mattishall Green 
assembled. How happy should I find myself, were I 
but one of the party! My capering days are over ;— 
but do you caper for me, that you may give them some 
idea of the happiness I should feel were I in the midst 
of them ! Wic. 


To Mr. Watrer CuyurcHey, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, HAY, BRECON 


Weston Underwood, Dec. 24, 1790. 


Dear Sir—. . . I never feel myself poor but when I see 
or hear of a valuable man whose exigencies exceed my 
ability to relieve them. How heartily and gladly I 
would administer to the complete removal of yours 
were it in my power, God knows. ... Wa. Cowprr. 
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To Mrs. Kine 


Weston Underwood, Dec. 31, 1790. 

My dear Madam—Returning from my walk at half- 
past three, I found your welcome messenger in the 
kitchen; and entering the study, found also the beauti- 
ful present with which you had charged him. We 
have all admired it (for Lady Hesketh was here to assist 
us in doing so); and for my own particular, I return 
you my sincerest thanks, a very inadequate compensa- 
tion. Mrs. Unwin, not satisfied to send you thanks 
only, begs your acceptance likewise of a turkey, which, 
though the figure of it might not much embellish a 
counterpane, may possibly serve to swell the dimensions 
of a feather-bed. 

J have lately been visited with an indisposition much 
more formidable than that which I mentioned to you in 
my last,—a nervous fever; a disorder to which I am 
subject, and which I dread above all others, because it 
comes attended by a melancholy perfectly insupport- 
able. This is the first day of my complete recovery, 
the first in which I have perceived no symptoms of my 
terrible malady; and the only drawback on this 
comfort that I feel is the intelligence contained in 
yours, that neither Mr. King nor yourself are well. I 
dread always, both for my own health and for that of 
friends, the unhappy influences of a year worn out. 
But, my dear madam, this is the last day of it; and I 
resolve to hope that the new year shall obliterate all 
the disagreeables to the old one. I can wish nothing 
more warmly than that it may prove a propitious year 
to you. 

My poetical operations, I mean of the occasional 
kind, have lately been pretty much atastand. I told 
you, I believe, in my last, that Homer, in the present 
stage of the process, occupied me more intensely than 
ever. He still continues to do so, and threatens, till 
he shall be completely finished, to make all other com- 
position impracticable. I have, however, written the 
mortuary verses as usual; but the wicked clerk for 
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whom I write them has not yet sent me the impression. 
I transmit to you the long-promised Catharina; and 
were it possible that I could transcribe the others, 
would send them also. There is a way, however, by 
which I can procure a frank, and you shall not want 
them long. . .. W.C. 


To THe Rey. Water Bacor 


Weston, Jan. 4, 1791. 


My dear Friend— ... The mention of quantity 
reminds me of a remark that I have seen somewhere, 
possibly in Johnson, to this purport,—that the syllables 
in our language being neither long nor short, our verse 
accordingly is less beautiful than the verse of the 
Greeks or Romans, because requiring less artifice in its 
construction. But I deny the fact, and am ready to 
depose on oath, that I find every syllable as distin- 
guishably and clearly either long or short, in our 
language, as in any other. I know also that without an 
attention to the quantity of our syllables, good verse 
cannot possibly be written ; and that ignorance of this 
matter is one reason why we see so much that is good 
for nothing. The movement of a verse is always 
either shuffling or graceful, according to our manage- 
ment in this particular, and Milton gives almost as 
many proofs of it in his Paradise Lost as there are 
lines in the poem. Away therefore with all such 
unfounded observation ! I would not give a farthing 
for many bushels of them—nor you perhaps for this 
letter. Yet upon recollection, forasmuch as I know 
you to be a dear lover of literary gossip, I think it 
possible you may esteem it highly.— Believe me, my 
dear Friend, most truly yours, Wa 


To Mr. Jounson [No date. ] 


I did not write the line that has been tampered with, 
hastily, or without due attention to the construction of 
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it ; and what appeared to me its only merit is, in its 
present state, entirely annihilated. 

I know that the ears of modern verse-writers are 
delicate to an excess, and their readers are troubled 
with the same squeamishness as themselves. So that 
if a line do not run as smooth as quicksilver they are 
offended. A critic of the present day serves a poem as 
a cook serves a dead turkey, when she fastens the legs 
of it to a post, and draws out all the sinews. For this 
we may thank Pope ; but unless we could imitate him 
in the closeness aud compactness of his expression, as 
well as in the smoothness of his numbers, we had 
better drop the imitation, which serves no other pur- 
pose than to emasculate and weaken all we write. 
Give me a manly, rough line, with a deal of meaning 
in it, rather than a whole poem full of musical periods, 
that have nothing but their oily smoothness to recom- 
mend them ! 

I have said thus much, as I hinted in the beginning, 
because I have just finished a much longer poem than 
the last, which our common friend will receive by the 
same messenger that has the charge of this letter. In 
that poem there are many lines, which an ear, so nice 
as the gentleman’s who made the above-mentioned 
alteration, would undoubtedly condemn ; and yet (if I 
may be permitted to say it) they cannot be made 
smoother without being the worse for it. There is a 
roughness on a plum, which nobody that understands 
fruit would rub off, though the plum would be much 
more polished without it. But lest I tire you, I will 
only add, that I wish you to guard me from all such 
meddling ; assuring you that I always write as smoothly 
as I can; but that I never did, never will, sacrifice the 
spirit or sense of a passage to the sound of it. 


To Joun Jounson, Esq. 
Weston, Jan. 21, 1791. 


I know that you have already been catechized by 
Lady Hesketh on the subject of your return hither 
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before the winter shall be over, and shall therefore only 
say that, if you can coms, we shall be happy to receive 
you. Remember also that nothing can excuse the 
non-performance of a promise, but absolute necessity ' 
In the meantime my faith in your veracity is such, 
that I am persuaded you will suffer nothing less than 
necessity to prevent it. Were you not extremely 
pleasant to us, and just the sort of youth that suits us, 
we should neither of us have said half so much, or 
perhaps a word on the subject. 

Yours, my dear Johnny, are vagaries that I shall 
never see practised by any other ; and whether you 
slap your ancle, or reel as if you were fuddled, or dance 
in the path before me, all is characteristic of yourself, 
and therefore to me delightful. Ihave hinted to you 
indeed sometimes, that you should be cautious of 
indulging antic habits and singularities of all sorts, and 
young men in general have need enough of such 
admonition. But yours are a sort of fairy habits, such 
as might belong to Puck or Robin Goodfellow, and 
therefore, good as the advice is, I should be half sorry 
should you take it. 

This allowance at least I give you:—coutinue to 
take your walks, if walks they may be called, exactly 
in their present fashion, till you have taken orders. 
Then indeed, forasmuch as a skipping, curvetting, 
bounding divine might be a spectacle not altogether 
seemly, I shall consent to your adoption of a more 
grave demeanour. Ww.C 


e 


To Crorwortsy Row ey, Esa. 


Feb. 1, 1791. 

You must know, my dear Rowley, that a man having 
two great volumes in the press is n0 more master of his 
time than the greatest man in the kingdom, and there- 
fore, that though I have somewhat delayed my answer, 
J am clear of the charge to which you plead guilty, the 
charge of procrastination. . 

I rejoice that you look so young. I too, I believe, 
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am older than I seem, or the ladies flatter me; and 
why they should, I know not, for I have long since 
ceased to be worthy of so much favour and goodness at 
their delicate hands. I would with all my heart that 
you were not still accompanied by the rheumatism, 
after so many years cohabitation ; but it is better than 
the gout, and we must have something. Fedicissimus 
ille qui minimis urgetur. 

I can assure you, my dear old Friend, that a journey 
from Bath hither is not like a journey to the world’s 
end ; and the next time you visit the nymph of that 
spring, I shall hope that you will make the experiment. 
There is no creature whom I should receive with more 
true pleasure, for 1 am most affectionately yours, 

Wu. Cowrer. 
To Samuet Rosg, Eso. 
The Lodge, Feb. 5, 1791. 

My dear Friend— . . . Your very handsome present 
of Pope’s Homer has arrived safe, notwithstanding an 
accident that befell him by the way. The Hall-servant 
brought the parcel from Olney, resting it on the 

ommel of the saddle, and his horse fell with him. 

Ope was in consequence rolled in the dirt, but being 
well coated got no damage. If augurs and soothsayers 
were not out of fashion, I should have consulted one 
or two of that order, in hope of learning from them 
that this fall was ominous. I have found a place for 
him in the parlour, where he makes a splendid appear- 
ance, and where he shall not long want a neighbour, 
one who, if less popular than himself, shall at least look 
as big ashe... . W. C. 


To Lapy Heskeru 
Feb. 13, 1791. 

. .. P.S.—I cannot help adding a circumstance that 
will divert you. Martin having learned from Sam 
whose servant he was, told him that he had never seen 
Mr. Cowper, but he had heard him frequently spoken 
of by the companies that had called at his house, and 
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therefore, when Sam would have paid for his breakfast, 
would take nothing from him. Who says that fame is 
only empty breath? On the contrary, it is good ale, 
and cold beef into the bargain. 


To THE Rey. Water Bacor 


Weston Underwood, Feb. 26, 1791. 
My dear Friend— 
It is a maxim of much weight, 
Worth conning o’er and o’er, 


He who has Homer to translate 
Had need do nothing more. 


But nothwithstanding the truth and importance of this 
apophthegm, to which I lay claim as the original 
author of it, it is not equally true that my application 
to Homer, close as it is, has been the sole cause of my 
delay to answer you. No. In observing so long a 
silence I have been influenced much more by a vin- 
dictive purpose,—a purpose to punish you for your 
suspicion that I could possibly feel myself hurt or 
offended by any critical suggestion of yours, that seemed 
to reflect on the purity of my nonsense verses. Under- 
stand, if you please, for the future, that whether I 
disport myself in Greek or Latin, or in whatsoever 
other language, you are hereby, henceforth, and for 
ever, entitled and warranted to take any liberties with 
it, to which you shall feel yourself inclined, not except- 
ing even the lines themselves which stand at the head 
of this letter. 

You delight me when you call blank verse the 
English heroic; for I have always thought, and often 
said, that we have no other verse worthy to be so 
entitled. When you read my Preface you will be 
made acquainted with my sentiments on this subject 
pretty much at large; for which reason I will curb my 
zeal, and say the less about it at present. That John- 
son, who wrote harmoniously in rhyme, should have 
had so defective an ear as never to have discovered any 
music at all in blank verse, till he heard a particular 
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friend of his reading it, is a wonder never sufficiently 
to be wondered at. Yet this is true on his own 
acknowledgement, and amounts to a plain confession 
(of which perhaps he was not aware when he made it), 
that he did not know how to read blank verse himself, 
In short, he either suffered prejudice to lead him in a 
string whithersoever it would, or his taste in poetry 
was worth little. I don’t believe he ever read any- 
thing of that kind with enthusiasm in his life; and as 
good poetry cannot be composed without a considerable 
share of that quality in the mind of the author, so 
neither can it be read or tasted as it ought to be 
without it. 

I have said all this in the morning fasting, but am 
soon going to my tea. When therefore I shall have 
told you that we are now, in the course of our printing, 
in the second book of the Odyssey, I shall only have 
time to add, that 1 am, my dear Friend, most truly 
yours, Wacs 


To Joun Jounson, Esa. 
Feb, 27, 1791. 

Now, my dearest Johnny, I must tell thee in few 
words how much I love and am obliged to thee for thy 
affectionate services. 

My Cambridge honours are all to be ascribed to you, 
and to you only. Yet you are but a little man; and 
a little man into the bargain who have kicked the 
mathematics, their idol, out of your study. So impor- 
tant are the endings which Providence frequently con- 
nects with small beginnings. Had you been here, I 
could have furnished you with much employment ; for 
I have so dealt with your fair MSS. in the course of my 
polishing and improving, that I have almost blotted 
out the whole. Such, however, as it is, I must now 
send it to the printer, and he must be content with it, 
for there is not time to make a fresh copy. We are 
now printing the second book of the Odyssey. . . 

We are all as well as usual; that is to say, as wellus 
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reasonable folks expect to be on the crazy side of this 
frail existence. 
I rejoice that we shall so soon have you again at our 
reside. W. 


To Josern Hix, Ese. 


Weston, March 6, 1791. 
After all this ploughing and sowing on the plains of 
Troy, once fruitful, such at least to my translating pre- 
decessor, some harvest I hope will arise for me also. 
My long work has received its last, last touches ; and 
I am now giving my preface its final adjustment. We 
are in the fourth Odyssey in the course of our prints: 
and I expect that I and the swallows shall appear 
together. They have slept all the winter, but I, on 
the contrary, have been extremely busy. Yet if I can 
virim volitare per ora as swiftly as they through the air, 

I shall account myself well requited.—Adieu, ie 


To tHE Rey. Wattrer Bacor 


Weston, March 18, 1791. 

My dear Friend—I give you joy that you are about 
to receive some more of my elegant prose, and I feel 
myself in danger of attempting to make it even more 
elegant than usual, and thereby of spoiling it, under 
the influence of your commendations. But my old 
helter-skelter manner has already succeeded so well, 
that I will not even for the sake of entitling myself to 
a still greater portion of your praise, abandon it. 

I did not call in question Johnson's true spirit of 
poetry, because he was not qualified to relish blank 
verse (though, to tell you the truth, I think that but 
an ugly symptom) ; but if I did not express it I meant, 
however, to infer it from the perverse judgement that 
he has formed of our poets in general ; depreciating 
some of the best, and making honourable mention of 
others, in my opinion not undeservedly neglected. I 
will lay you sixpence that, had he lived in the days of 
Milton, and by any accident had met with his Paradise 
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Lost, he would neither have directed the attention of 
others to it, nor have much admired it himself. Good 
sense, in short, and strength of intellect, seem to me, 
rather than a fine taste, to have been his distinguished 
characteristics. But should you still think otherwise, 
you have my free permission ; for so long as you have 
yourself a taste for the beauties of Cowper, I care not 
a fig whether Johnson had a taste or not... . 
MERC: 
To Samvet Rose, Ese. 
Weston, March 24, 1791. 
My dear Friend— ... Your application to Dr. 
Dunbar reminds me of two lines to be found somewhere 
in Dr. Young: 
And now a poet's gratitude you see, 
Grant him two favours, and he’ll ask for three. 
In this particular therefore I perceive that a poet, and 
a poet’s friend, bear a striking resemblance to each 
other. The Doctor will bless himself that the number 
of Scotch universities is not larger, assured that if they 
equalled those in England, in number of colleges, you 
would give him no rest till he had engaged them all. 
It is true, as Lady Hesketh told you, that I shall not 
fear in the matter of subscription a comparison even 
with Pope himself; considering (I mean) that we live 
in days of terrible taxation, and when verse, not being a 
necessary of life, is accounted dear, be it what it may, 
even at the lowest price. I am no very good arith- 
metician, yet I calculated the other day in my morning 
walk, that my two volumes, at the price of three 
guineas, will cost the purchaser less than the seventh 
part of a farthing per line. Yet there are lines 
among them that have cost me the labour of hours, and 
none that have not cost me some labour. W. C. 


To Lapy Hesketa 
Friday night, March 25, 1791. 
My dearest Coz—Johnson writes me word that he 
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has repeatedly called on Horace Walpole, and has never 
found him at home. He has also written to him, and 
received no answer. I charge thee therefore on thy 
allegiance, that thou move not a finger more in this 
business. My back is up, and I cannot bear the 
thought of wooing him any further, nor would do it, 
though he were as pig a gentleman (look you!) as 
Lucifer himself. I have Welsh blood in me, if the 
pedigree of the Donnes say true, and every drop of it 
says—‘ Let him alone!’ 

I should have dined at the Hall to-day, having 
* engaged myself to do so; but an untoward occurrence, 
that happened last night, or rather this morning, pre- 
vented me. It was a thundering rap at the door, just 
after the clock struck three. First, I thought the 
house was on fire. Then I thought the Hall was on 
fire. Then I thought it was a housebreaker’s trick. 
Then I thought it was an express. In any case I 
thought that if it should be repeated, it would awaken 
and terrify Mrs. Unwin, and kill her with spasms. 
The consequence of all these thoughts was the worst 
nervous fever I ever had in my life, although it was 
the shortest. The rap was given but once, though a 
multifarious one. Had I heard a second, I should have 
risen myself at all adventures. It was the only minute 
since you went, ta which I have been glad that you were 
not here. Soon after I came down, I learned that a 
drunken party had passed through the yillage at that 
time, and they were no doubt the authors of this witty, 
but troublesome invention. . . .—Adieu, my dearest 
Coz. Wade 

To Mrs. THRockmoRTON 
April 1, 1791. 

My dear Mrs. Frog—A word or two before break- 
fast ; which is all that I shall have time to send you.— 
You have not, I hope, forgot to tell Mr. Frog how 
much I am obliged to him for his kind though un- 
successful attempt in my favour at Oxford. It seems 
not a little extraordinary, that persons so nobly 
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patronized themselves on the score of literature, should 
resolve to give no encouragement to it in return. 
Should I find a fair opportunity to thank them hereafter, 
I will not neglect it. 

Could Homer come himself, distress’d and poor, 

And tune his harp at Rhedycina’s door, 

The rich old vixen would exclaim (I fear), 

‘Begone! no tramper gets a farthing here.’ 

I have read your husband’s pamphlet through and 
through. You may think perhaps, and so may he, 
that a question so remote from all concern of mine 
could not interest me ; but if you think so, you are both 
mistaken. He can write nothing that will not interest 
me ; in the first place, for the writer’s sake; and in 
the next place, because he writes better and reasons 
better than anybody,—with more candour, and with 
more sufficiency, and consequently with more satis- 
faction to all his readers, save only his opponents. 
They, I think, by this time wish that they had let him 
alone. 

Tom is delighted past measure with his wooden nag, 
and gallops at a rate that would kill any horse that had 
a life to lose.—Adieu ! W. C. 


To tHe Rey. Mr. Hurpis 
Weston, June 13, 1791. 

My dear Sir—. . . Iam glad to find that your amuse- 
ments have been so similar to mine ; for in this instance 
too I seemed to have need of somebody to keep me in 
countenance, especially in my attention and attach- 
ment to animals. All the notice that we lords of 
the creation vouchsafe to bestow on the creatures, 
is generally to abuse them: it is well therefore 
that here and there a man should be found a little 
womanish, or perhaps a little childish in this matter, 
who will make some amends, by kissing, and coaxing, 
and laying them in one’s bosom. You remember the 
little ewe lamb, mentioned by the prophet Nathan ; 
the prophet perhaps invented the tale for the sake of 
its application to David’s conscience ; but it . more 
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probable that God inspired him with it for that purpose. 
If He did, it amounts to a proof that He does not over- 
look, but on the contrary much notices such little 
partialities and kindness to His dumb creatures, as we, 
because we articulate, are pleased to call them. 

Your sisters are fitter to judge than I, whether 
assembly rooms are the places of all others, in which 
the ladies may be studied to most advantage. I aman 
old fellow, but I had once my dancing days, as you 
have now ; yet I could never find that I had learned 
half so much of a woman’s real character by dancing 
with her, as by conversing with her at home, where | 
could observe her behaviour at the table, at the fire- 
side, and in all the trying circumstances of domestic 
life. We are all good when we are pleased; but she 
is the good woman, who wants not a fiddle to sweeten 
her. . . .—With my love to your fair sisters, I remain, 
dear Sir, most truly yours, We: 


To Lapy HeEsketTH 


The Lodge, June 23, 1791. 
Send me a draft, my dearest Coz, for as much money 
as I hope thou hast by this time received on my account, 
viz. from Anonymous, and viz. from W. Cowper, for 
we are driven to our last guinea. Let me have it by 
Sunday’s post, lest we become absolutely insolvent. 


We have received beef, tongues, and tea, 
And certainly from none but thee ; 
Therefore, with all our power of songs, 
Thanks for beef, and tea, and tongues ! 


As I said, so it proves. I told you that I should 
like our guests when they had been here a day or two, 
and accordingly I like them so well now that it is im- 
possible to like them better. Mrs. Balls isan unaffected, 
plain-dressing, good-tempered, cheerful, motherly sort 
ofa body, and has the affection of a parent for her niece 
and nephew. Her niece is an amiable young woman 
in all respects, a handsome likeness of Johnny, and 
with a smile so like my mother’s, that in this cousin of 
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mine she seems almost restored to me again. I would 
that she had better health, but she has suffered sadly 
in her constitution by divers causes, and especially by 
nursing her father in his last illness, from whose side 
she stirred not till he expired. Johnny, with whom I 
have been always delighted, is also so much in love 
with me that no place in the world will suit him to live 
in at present, except Weston. Where he lives his sister 
will live likewise, and their aunt is under promise to 
live with them, at least till Catharine shall have attained 
under her tuition some competent share of skill in the 
art of house-keeping. They have looked at a house, 
the next but one to ours, and like it. You may perhaps 
remember it: it is an old house with girt casement 
windows, and has a fir-tree in the little court in front 
of it. Here they purpose to settle, if Aunt Bodham, 
who is most affectionately attached to them all, can be 
persuaded not to break her heart about it. Of this 
there are some hopes, because, did they live in Norfolk, 
they would neither live with her, nor even in her 
neighbourhood, but at thirty miles distance. Johnny 
is writing to her now with a view to reconcile her to 
the measure, and should he succeed, the house will be 
hired immediately. It will please thee, I think, to 
know that we are likely to have our solitary situation 
a little enlivened, and therefore I have given thee this 
detail of the matter. . . .—I remain, dearest Coz, ever 
thine, Wa. Cowrrr. 


To tHe Rey. Jonn NEwTon 
June 24, 1791. 


My dear Friend— . . . You speak of your late loss 
in a manner that affected me much ; and when I read 
that part of your letter, I mourned with you and for 
you. But surely, I said to myself, no man had ever 
less reason to charge his conduct to a wife with any- 
thing blameworthy. Thoughts of that complexion, 
however, are no doubt extremely natural on the occasion 
of such a loss; and a man seems not to have valued 
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sufficiently, when he possesses it no longer, what, whilehe 
possessed it, he valued more than life. Iam mistaken, 
too, or you can recollect a time when you had fears, 
and such as became a Christian, of loving too much ; 
and it is likely that you have even prayed to be pre- 
served from doing so. I suggest this to you as a plea 
against those self-accusations, which I am satisfied that 
you do not deserve, and as an effectual answer to them 
all. You may do well, too, to consider, that had the 
deceased been the survivor, she would have charged 
herself in the same manner; and I am sure you will 
acknowledge, without any sufficient reason. The truth 
is, that you both loved at least as much as you ought, 
and I dare say had not a friend in the world who did 
not frequently observe it. To love just enough, and 
not a bit too much, is not for creatures who can do 
nothing well. If we fail in duties less arduous, how 
should we succeed in this, the most arduous of all?... 
—I remain sincerely yours, Wa. Cowprr. 


To Lapy Hesketra 


The Lodge, June 26, 1791. 

. . . It gives us true pleasure that you interest your- 
self so much in the state of our turnpike. Learn then 
the present state of it. From Gayhurst to Weston the 
road is a gravel-walk, but Weston itself is at present in 
a chaotic condition. About three weeks since they dug 
up the street, and having done so, left it. But it will 
not continue long in such disorder, and when you see 
it next you will find the village wonderfully improved. 
Already they have filled up two abominable ponds more 
fetid than any human nostrils could endure; they were 
to be found, as you must remember, one just under 
Farmer Archer’s window, and the other a little beyond 
it. Covered drains are to be made wherever drains are 
wanted, and the causey is to be new-laid. When all 
this is done and the road well gravelled, we will hold 
our heads as high as any villagers in the kingdom. At 
the present time they are at work on the road from 
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Weston to Olney. Olney is also itself in a state of 
beautification, and the road between Olney and Bedford 
is, I believe, nearly finished, but that I have never 
seen, The sooner you come to look at these things 
with your own eyes, the better. 

I have hardly left myself room to tell you a story 
which yet I must tell, but as briefly as possible. While 
I reposed myself yesterday evening in the shop of Mr. 
Palmer, lying at my length on the counter, a labouring 
man came in. He wanted a hat for his boy, and having 
bought one at two shillings, said he must have a hand- 
kerchief for himself, a silk one, to wear about his neck 
on Sundays. After much bargaining he suited himself 
with one at last for four shillings and sixpence. I liked 
the man’s looks, and having just one shilling in my 
purse, I held it to him, saying: Here, honest friend, 
here’s something toward paying for your purchase ! 
He took the shilling and looked at me steadily for a 
long time, saying nothing. At last his surprise burst 
forth in these words—I never saw such a gentleman in 
my life! He then faced about, and was again for a 
long time silent; but at last, turning to me again he 
said—If I had known you had been so stout I would 
have had a better. Mr. Andrews told him that the 
cutting off would make no difference to him, and he 
might have a better if he pleased, so he took one at the 
price of five shillings, and went away all astonishment 
at my great bounty. I have learned since that he is a 
very worthy industrious fellow, and has a mother 
between seventy and eighty, who walks every Sunday 
eight miles to hearing, as they call it, and back again. 
This is another instance that my skill in physiognomy 
never deceives me. 

Adieu, my dearest Coz. With the love of all here, 1 
remain ever thine, Wm. CowpeEr. 


To Mrs. BopHam 
Weston Underwood, July 7, 1791. 
My dearest Cousin—Most true it is, however strange, 
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that on the twenty-fifth of last month I wrote youa 
long letter, and verily thought I had sent it. But 
opening my desk the day before yesterday, there I found 
it. Such a memory have I,—a good one never, but at 
present worse than usual, my head being filled with the 
cares of publication, and the bargain that I am making 
with my bookseller. 

I am sorry that through this forgetfulness of mine 
you were disappointed, otherwise should not at all 
regret that my letter never reached you; for it con- 
sisted principally of such reasons as 1 could muster to 
induce you to consent to a favourite measure to which 
you have consented without them. Your kindness, and 
self-denying disinterestedness on this occasion have 
endeared you to us all, if possible, still the more, and 
are truly worthy of the Rose that used to sit smiling on 
my knee, I will not say how many years ago. 

Make no apologies, my dear, that thou dost not write 
more frequently. Write when thou canst, and I shall 
be satisfied. I am sensible, as I believe I have already 
told you, that there is an awkwardness in writing to 
those with whom we have hardly ever conversed, in 
consideration of which I feel myself not at all inclined, 
either to wonder at or to blame your silence. At the 
same time be it known to you that you must not take 
encouragement from this my great moderation to write 
less frequently than you might, lest disuse increasing 
the labour, you should at last write not at all. 

That I should visit Norfolk at present is not possible. 
—lI have heretofore pleaded my engagement to Homer 
as the reason, and a reason it was, while it subsisted, 
that was absolutely insurmountable. But there are 
still other impediments which it would neither be 
pleasant to me to relate, nor to you to know, and which 
could not well be comprised in a letter. Let it suffice 
for me to say, that could they be imparted, you would 
admit the force of them. It shall be our mutual con- 
solation, that if we cannot meet at Mattishall, at least 
we may meet at Weston, and that we shall meet here 
with double satisfaction, being now so numerous. 
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Your sister is well ; Kitty I think better than when 
she came, and Johnny ails nothing, except that if he 
eat a little more supper than usual he is apt to be 
riotous in his sleep. We have an excellent physician 
at Northampton, whom our dear Catharine wishes to 
consult, and I have recommended it to Johnny to con- 
sult him at the same time. His nocturnal ailment is, 
I dare say, within the reach of medical advice, and 
because it may happen sometime or other to be very 
hurtful to him I heartily wish him cured of it. Light 
suppers and early rising perhaps might alone be suffi- 
cient ;—but the latter is a difficulty that threatens not 
to be easily surmounted. 

We are all of one mind respecting you, therefore I 
send the love of all, though I shall see none of the party 
till breakfast calls us together. Great preparation is 
making in the empty house. The spiders have no rest, 
and hardly a web is to be seen, where lately there were 
thousands. 

Iam, my dearest Cousin, with best respects to Mr. 
Bodham, most affectionately yours, Ww. Cowprr. 


To Lapy Heskeru 
The Lodge, July 11, 1791. 

My dearest Coz—.. . Iam not much better pleased 
with that dealer in authors than yourself. His first 
proposal, which was to pay me with my own money, or 
in other words to get my copy for nothing, not only 
dissatisfied but hurt me, implying, as I thought, the 
meanest opinion possible of my labours. For that for 
which an.intelligent man will give nothing, can be 
worth nothing. The consequence was that my spirits 
sank considerably below par, and have but just begun 
to recover themselves. His second offer, which is to 
pay all expenses, and to give me a thousand pounds 
next midsummer, leaving the copyright still in my 
hands, is more liberal. With this offer I have closed, 
and Mr. Rose will to-morrow clench the bargain. 
Josephus understands that Johnson will gain two 
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hundred pounds by it, but I apprehend that he is mis- 
taken, and that Mr. Rose is right, who estimates his 
gains at one. Mr. Hill’s mistake, if he be mistaken, 
arises from his rating the expenses of the press at only 
five hundred pounds, whereas Johnson rates them at 
six. Be that as it may, lam contented. If he gains 
two, I shall not grudge, and if he gains but one, con- 
sidering all things, I think he will gain enough. 

As to Sephus’ scheme of signing the seven hundred 
copies in order to prevent a clandestine multiplication 
of them, at the same time that I feel the wisdom of it, 
I feel also an unsurmountable dislike of it. It would 
be calling Johnson a knave, and telling the public that 
I think him one. Now, though I do not perhaps think 
so highly of his liberality as some people do, and as I 
was once myself disposed to think, yet ] have no reason 
at present to charge him with dishonesty. I must even 
take my chance, as other ts do, and if I am wronged, 
must comfort myself with what somebody has said,— 
that authors are the natural prey of booksellers. 

Our affectionate hearts lay themselves at your 
pettitoes, and with Mrs. Unwin’s best remembrances, [ 
remain, for my own peculiar, mest entirely thine, 

Wau. CowPer. 


To ree Rey. Wirtram Betr 
Weston, July 27, 1791. 

My dear Mr. Bull—Mindful of my promise I take 
the pen, though fearing, and with reason enough, that 
the performance will be hardly worth the postage. 
Such as it is, however, here it comes, and if you like it 
not, you must thank yourself for it. 

I have blest myself on your sccount that you are at 
Brighton and not at Birmingham, where it seems they 
are so loyal and so pious that they show no mercy to 
dissenters. How can you continue in a persuasion so 
offensive to the wise and good! Do you not yet per- 
ceive that the Bishops themselves hate you not more 
than the very blacksmith of the establishment, and will 
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you not endeavour to get the better of your aversion to 
red-nosed singing men and organs? Come—be received 
into the bosom of mother-church, so shall you never 
want a jig for your amusement on Sundays, and shall 
save perhaps your academy from a conflagration. 

As for me, I go on at the old rate, giving all my 
time to Homer, who I suppose was a Presbyterian too, 
for I understand that the Church of England will by 
no means acknowledge him as one of hers. He, I say, 
has all my time, except a little that I give everyday 
to no very cheering prospects of futurity. I would I 
were a Hottentot, or even a dissenter, so that my views 
of an hereafter were more comfortable. But such as 
I am, hope, if it please God, may visit even me; and 
should we ever meet again, possibly we may part no 
more. Then, if Presbyterians ever find the way to 
heaven, you and I may know each other in that better 
world, and rejoice in the recital of the terrible things 
that we endured in this. I will wager sixpence with 
you now, that when that day comes, you shall acknow- 
ledge my story a more wonderful one than yours ;— 
only order your executors to put sixpence in your 
mouth when they bury you, that you may have where- 
withal to pay me. 

I have received a long letter from an unknown some- 
body, filled with the highest eulogiums on my Homer. 
This has raised my spirits, and is the true cause of all 
the merriment with which I have greeted you this 
morning. Pardon me, as Vellum says in the Comedy, 
for being jocular. Mrs. Unwin joins me in love to 
yourself and your very good son, and we both hope and 
both sincerely wish to hear of Mrs. Bull’s recovery.— 
Yours affectionately, Wm. Cowper, 


To THe Rev. Waxter Bacor 
Weston, Aug. 2, 1791. 
My dear Friend—I was much obliged, and still feel 


myself much obliged to Lady Bagot, for the visit with 
which she favoured me. Had it been possible that I 
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could have seen Lord Bagot too, I should have been 
completely happy. For, as it happened, I was that 
morning in better spirits than usual; and though I 
arrived late, and after a long walk, and extremely hot, 
which is a circumstance very apt to disconcert me, 
yet I was not disconcerted half so much as I generally 
am at the sight of a stranger, especially of a stranger 
lady, and more especially at the sight of a stranger 
lady of quality. When the servant told me that Lady 
Bagot was in the parlour I felt my spirits sink ten 
degrees ; but the moment I saw her, at least when I 
had been a minute in her company, I felt them rise 
again, and they soon rose even above their former 
pitch. I know two ladies of fashion now, whose manners 
have this effect upon me. The Lady in question, and 
the Lady Spencer. I am ashy animal, and want much 
kindness to make me easy. Such 1 shall be to my 
dying day. 

Here sit J, calling myself shy, yet have just published 
by the by, two great volumes of poetry. 

This reminds me of Ranger's observation in the Sus- 
picious Husband, who says to somebody, I forget 
whom :—‘ There is a degree of assurance in you modest 
men, that we impudent fellows can never arrive at !’— 
Assurance indeed! Have you seen em? What do 
you think they are? Nothing less I can tell you than 
a translation of Homer. Of the sublimest poet in the 
world. That’s all. Can I ever have the impudence to 
call myself shy again? . . .—Ever yours, Wise: 


To tae Rey. Mr. Hurpis 


Weston, Aug. 9, 1791. 


My dear Sir—I never make a correspondent wait for 
an answer through idleness, or want of proper respect 
for him ; but if I am silent it is because I am busy, or 
not well, or because I stay till something occurs, that 
may make my letter at least a little better than mere 
blank paper. I therefore write speedily in reply to 
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yours, being at present neither much occupied, nor at 
all indisposed, nor forbidden by a dearth of materials. 
I wish always when I have a new piece in hand to be 
as secret as you, and there was a time when I could be 
so. Then I lived the life of a solitary, was not visited 
by a single neighbour, because I had none with whom 
I could associate; nor never had an intimate. This 
was when I dwelt at Olney ; but since I have removed 
to Weston the case is different. Here I am visited by 
all around me, and study in a room exposed to all 
manner of inroads. It is on the ground floor, the room 
in which we dine, and in which I am sure to be found 
by all who seek me. They find me generally at my 
desk, and with my work, whatever it be, before me, 
unless perhaps I have conjured it into its hiding-place 
before they have had time to enter. This, however, is 
not always the case, and consequently, sooner or later, 
I cannot fail to be detected. Possibly you, who I sup- 
pose have a snug study, would find it impracticable to 
attend to anything closely in an apartment exposed as 
mine; but use has made it familiar to me, and so 
familiar, that neither servants going and coming dis- 
concert me; nor even if a lady, with an oblique glance 
of her eye, catches two or three lines of my MS., do I 
‘feel myself inclined to blush, though naturally the 
shyest of mankind... . Wee 


To Lavy Hesketa 


The Lodge, Aug. 30, 1791. 


My dearest Coz—The walls of Ogressa’s chamber 
shall be furnished as elegantly as they can be, and at 
little cost; and when you see them you shall ery— 
Bravo! Bedding we have, but two chairs will be 
wanting, the servants’ hall having engaged all our 
supernumeraries. These you will either send or give 
us commission to buy them. Such as will suit may be 
found probably at Maurice Smith’s, of house-furnishing 
memory ; and this latter course I should think the best, 
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because they are of all things most liable to fracture 
in a wagon,... 

I have spoken big words about Homer’s fame, and 
bigger perhaps than my intelligence will justify, for I 
have not heard much, but what I have heard has been 
pretty much to the purpose. First, little Johnny going 
through Cambridge, in his way home, learned from his 
tutor there that it had found many admirers amongst 
the best qualified judges of that university, and that 
they were very liberal of their praises. Secondly, Mr. 
Rye wrote me word lately that a certain candid fair 
critic and excellent judge, of the county of Northamp- 
ton, gives it high encomiums. Thirdly, Mr. Rye came 
over himself from Gayhurst yesterday on purpose to 
tell me how much he was delighted with it. He had 
just been reading the sixth Iliad, and comparing it 
with Pope and with the original, and professed himself 
enchanted. Fourthly, Mr. Frog is much pleased with 
it; and fifthly, Henry Cowper is bewitched with it ;. 
and sixthly, so are—you and I,—¢a suffit. 

But now if thou hast the faculty of erecting thy 
éars, lift them into the air, first taking off thy cap, 
that they may have the highest possible elevation. 
Mrs. Unwin says,—No, don’t tell her ladyship all,— 
tell her only enough to raise her curiosity, that she 
may come the sooner to Weston to have it gratified. 
But I say,—Yes, I will tell her all, lest she should be 
overcharged and burst by the way. 

The Chancellor and I, my dear, have had a corre- 
spondence on the subject of Homer. He had doubts 
it seems about the propriety of translating him in blank 
verse, and wrote to Henry to tell him so, adding a 
translation of his own in rhyme of the speech of 
Achilles to Phoenix, in the ninth book; and referring 
him to me, who, he said, could elevate it, and polish 
it, and give it the tone of Homer. Henry sent this 
letter to me, and I answered it in one to his lordship, 
but not meddling with his verses, for 1 remembered 
what happened between Gil Blas and the Archbishop 
of Toledo. His lordship sent me two sheets in reply, 
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filled with arguments in favour of rhyme, which I was 
to answer if I could; and containing another transla- 
tion of the same passage, only in blank verse, leaving 
it to me to give it rhyme, to make it close, and faithful, 
and poetical. All this I performed as best I could; 
and yesterday J heard from him again. In this last 
letter he says,—‘I am clearly convinced that Homer 
may be best translated without rhyme, and that you 
have succeeded in the passages I have looked into.’ 
Such is the candour of a wise man and a real scholar. 
I would to Heaven that all prejudiced persons were 
like him !—I answered this letter immediately; and 
here, I suppose, our correspondence ends. Have I 
not made a great convert? You shall see the letters, 
both his and mine, when you come. . . .—Adieu, my 
dearest Coz, ever thine, Wm. Cowper. 


To Ciotwortuy Row ey, Esa. 
Weston Underwood, Oct. 22, 1791. 


My dear Rowley—How often am I to be mortified 
by hearing that you have been within sixty miles of 
me, and have taken your flight again to an immeasure- 
able distance? Will you never in one of these excur- 
sions to England (three of which at least you have 
made since we have had intercourse by letter),—will 
you never find your way to Weston? Consider that 
we are neither of us immortal, and that if we do 
not contrive to meet before we are fifty years older, 
our meeting in this world at least will be an affair 
altogether hopeless; for by that time your travelling 
days will be over, as mine have been these many 
years. ... 

I have to tell you, in answer to your question, what 
Iam doing,—that I am preparing to appear in a new 
character, not as an author, but as an editor ;—editor 
of Milton’s Poetical Works, which are abdut to be 
published in a more splendid style than ever yet. My 
part of the business is to translate the Latin and Italiar 
pieces, to settle the text, to select notes from others 
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and to write notes of my own. At present the trans- 
lation employs me; when that shall be finished, I must 
begin to read all the books that I can scrape together, 
of which either Milton or his works are the subject ; 
and that done shall proceed to my commentary. Few 
people have studied Milton more, or are more familiar 
with his poetry, than myself; but I never looked into 
him yet with the eyes of an annotator: therefore 
whether I may expect much or little difficulty, I know 
no more than you do, but | shall be occupied in the 
business, no doubt, these two years. Fuseli is to be 
the painter, and will furnish thirty capital pictures to 
the engraver. 

I have little poems in plenty, but nothing that I can 
send to Ireland, unless you could put me into a way of 
conveying them thither at free cost, for should you 
be obliged to pay for them, le jeu ne vaudra pas les 
chandelles. . . .—And believe me most truly yours, 

Wm. CowPerr. 


To THe Rey. Watrer Bacor 


Weston, Oct. 25, 1791. 


My dear Friend— Your unexpected and transient 
visit, like everything else that is past, has now the 
appearance of a dream; but it was a pleasant one, and 
I heartily wish that such dreams could recur more 
frequently. Your brother Chester repeated his visit 
yesterday, and I never saw him in better spirits. At 
such times he has, now and then, the very look that he 
had when he was a boy; and when I see it, I seem to 
be a boy myself, and entirely forget for a short moment 
the years that have intervened since I was one. The 
look that I mean is one that you, I dare say, have ob- 
served.—Then we are at Westminster again. He left 
with me that poem of your brother Lord Bagot’s, which 
was mentioned when you were here. It was a treat 
to me, and I read it to my cousin Lady Hesketh and 
to Mrs. Unwin, to whom it was a treat also. It has 
great sweetness of numbers, and much elegance of 
expression, and is just such a poem as I should be happy 
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to have composed myself about a year ago, when I 
was loudly called upon by a certain nobleman to cele- 
brate the beauties of his villa. But I had two insur- 
mountable difficulties to contend with. One was, that 
I had never seen his villa; and the other, that ] had 
no eyes at that time for anything but Homer. Should 
I at any time hereafter undertake the task, I shall now 
at least know how to go about it, which, till I had seen 
Lord Bagot’s poem, I verily did not. I was particularly 
charmed with the parody of those beautiful lines of 
Milton. 

The song was partial, but the harmony —— 

(What could it less, when spirits immortal sing 1) 


Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience. 


There’s a parenthesis for you! The parenthesis it 
seems is out of fashion, and perhaps the moderns 
are in the right to proscribe what they cannot attain 
to. Iwill answer for it that, had we the art at this 
day of insinuating a sentiment in this graceful manner, 
no reader of taste would quarrel with the practice. 
Lord Bagot showed his by selecting the passage for his 
imitation. 

I would beat Warton if he were living, for supposing 
that Milton ever repented of his compliment to the 
memory of Bishop Andrewes. I neither do, nor can, 
nor wil] believe it. Milton’s mind could not be 
narrowed by anything ; and though he quarrelled with 
episcopacy in the Church of England idea of it, 1 am 
persuaded that a good bishop, as well as any other good 
man, of whatsoever rank or order, had always a share 
of his veneration. — Yours, my dear Friend, very 
affectionately, Wars 


To True Rev. Jonn Newton 
Nov. 16, 1791. 
My dear Friend— .. . I was much pleased with 
your account of your visit to Cowslip Green ; both for 
the sake of what you saw there, and because I am sure 
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you must have been as happy in such company, as any 
situation in this world can make you. Miss More has 
been always employed, since I first heard of her doings, 
as becomes a Christian. So she was, while endeavour- 
ing to reform the unreformable Great ; and so she is, 
while framing means and opportunities to instruct the 
more tractable Little. Horace’s Virginibus puerisque, 
may be her motto; but in a sense much nobler than 
he has annexed to it. I cannot, however, be entirely 
reconciled to the thought of her being henceforth silent, 
though even for the sake of her present labours. A 
pen useful as hers ought not, perhaps, to be laid aside ; 
neither, perhaps, will she altogether renounce it, but 
when she has established her schools, and habitu- 
ated them to the discipline she intends, will find it 
desirable to resume it.—I rejoice that she has a sister 
like herself, capable of bidding defiance to fatigue and 
hardship, to dirty roads and wet raiment, in so excellent 
acause. ... 

I would that I could see some of the mountains which 
you have seen; especially, because Dr. Johnson has 
geo that no man is qualified to be a poet who 

as never seen a mountain. But mountains I shall 
never see, unless, perhaps, in a dream, or unless there 
are such in heaven. Nor those, unless I receive twice 
as much mercy as ever yet was shown to any man.... 
—Believe me most truly yours, Wm. Cowper. 


To rue Rey. Watrer Bacor 


Weston Underwood, Dec. 5, 1791. 


My dear Friend—Your last brought me two cordials, 
for what can better deserve that name than the cordial 
approbation of two such readers as your brother, the 
bishop, and your good friend and neighbour, the clergy- 
man? The former I have ever esteemed and honoured 
with the justest cause, and am as ready to honour and 
esteem the latter as you can wish me to be, and as his 
virtues and talents deserve. Do I hate a parson? 
Heaven forbid ! I love you all when you are good for 
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anything: and as to the rest, I would mend them if I 
could, and that is the worst of my intentions towards 
them. . . .—Adieu, my dear Friend, I am most 
sincerely yours, Ww. C. 


To Samurt Ross, Esa. 


The Lodge, Dec. 21, 1791. 

My dear Friend—It grieves me, after having indulged 
a little hope that I might see you in the holidays, to 
be obliged to disappoint myself. The occasion too is 
such as will ensure me your sympathy. 

On Saturday last, while I was at my desk near the 
window, and Mrs. Unwin at the fireside, opposite to 
it, I heard her suddenly exclaim, ‘Oh! Mr. Cowper, 
don’t let me fall!’ I turned and saw her actually 
falling, together with her chair, and started to her 
side just in time to prevent her. She was seized with 
a violent giddiness, which lasted, though with some 
abatement, the whole day, and was attended too with 
some other very, very alarming symptoms. At present, 
however, she is relieved from the vertigo, and seems 
in all respects better. 

She has been my faithful and affectionate nurse for 
many years, and consequently has a claim on all my 
attentions. She has them, and will have them as long 
as she wants them; which will probably be, at the 
best, a considerable time to come. I feel the shock, 
as you may suppose, in every nerve. God grant that 
there may be no repetition of it. Another such a stroke 
upon her would, I think, overset me completely ; but 
at present I hold up bravely. W. C. 


To THE Rev. Jonn NEwTon 
Weston, Jan. 1, 1792. 
My dear Friend— . . . Mrs. Unwin is better, and I 
hope gathers strength daily. She rises not much later ~ 
than her usual hour, and sits up till about eight in the 
evening, but does not yet leave her chamber. . . . 
138 2F 
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To tHe Lorp THurRtow 
[Wo date. } 


My Lord—A letter reached me yesterday from Henry 
Cowper, enclosing another from your Lordship to him- 
self, of which a passage in my work formed the subject. 
It gave me the greatest pleasure ; your strictures are 
perfectly just, and here follows the speech of Achilles 
accommodated to them. ... » 

I did not expect to find your Lordship on the side 
of rhyme, remembering well with how much energy 
and interest I have heard you repeat passages from the 
Paradise Lost, which you could not have recited as you 
did, unless you had been perfectly sensible of their music. 
It comforts me therefore to know that if you have an 
ear for rhyme, you have an ear for blank verse also. 

It seems to me that I may justly complain of rhyme 
as an inconvenience in translation, even though I assert 
in the sequel that to me it has been easier to rhyme 
than to write without, because I always suppose a 
rhyming translator to ramble, and always obliged to 
do so. Yet 1 allow your Lordship’s version of this 
speech of Achilles to be very close, and closer much 
than mine. But I believe that should either your 
Lordship or I give them burnish or elevation, your 
lines would be found, in measure as they acquired 
stateliness, to have lost the merit of fidelity. In which 
case nothing more would be done than Pope has done 
already. 

I cannot ask your Lordship to proceed in your stric- 
tures, though I should be happy to receive more of 
them. Perhaps it is possible that when you retire into 
the country, you may now and then amuse yourself 
with my translation. Should your remarks reach me, 
I promise faithfully that they shall be all most welcome, 
not only as yours, but because I am sure my work will 
be the better for them. 

With sincere and fervent wishes for your Lordship’s 
health and happiness, I remain, my Lord, ete. 

W.C. 
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To Witu1am Cowrrr, Esa. 


FROM LORD THURLOW 
[No date. } 

Dear Cowper—On coming to town this morning, I 
was surprised particularly at receiving from you an 
answer to a scrawl I sent Harry, which I have forgot 
too much to resume now. But I think I could not 
mean to patronize rhyme. I have fancied that it was 
introduced to mark the measure in modern languages, 
because they are less numerous and metrical than the 
ancient; and the name seems to import as much. 
Perhaps there was melody in ancient song, without 
straining it to musical notes; as the common Greek 
pronunciation is said to have had the compass of five 
parts of an octave. But surely that word is only 
figuratively applied in modern poetry : euphony seems 
to be the highest term it will bear. I have fancied 
also, that euphony is an impression derived a good 
deal from habit, rather than suggested by nature; 
therefore in some degree accidental, and consequently 
conventional. Else why can’t we bear a drama with 
rhyme; or the French, one without it? Suppose 
the Rape of the Lock, Windsor Forest, L’ Allegro, Il 
Penseroso, and many other little poems which please, 
stripped of the rhyme, which might easily be done, 
would they please as well? It would be unfair to treat 
rondeaus, ballads, and odes in the same manner, 
because rhyme makes in some sort a part of the con- 
ceit. It was this way of thinking which made me sup- 
pose that habitual prejudice would miss the rhyme ; 
and that neither Dryden or Pope would have dared to 
give their great authors in blank verse. 

I wondered to hear you say you thought rhyme easier 
in original compositions; but you explained it, that 
you could go further a-field, if you were pushed for 
want of a rhyme. An expression preferred for the 
sake of the rhyme looks as if it were worth more than 
you allow. But to be sure in translation the necessity 
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of rhyme imposes very heavy fetters upon those who 
mean translation, not paraphrase. Our common heroic 
metre is enough,—the pure iambic, bearing only a 
sparing introduction of spondees, trochees, etc. to vary 
the measure. 

Mere translation I take to be impossible, if no metre 
were required. But the difference of the iambic and 
heroic measure destroys that at once. It is also impos- 
sible to obtain the same sense from a dead language, 
and an ancient author, which those of his own time 
and country conceived ; words and phrases contract, 
from time and use, such strong shades of difference 
from their original import. Ima living language, with 
the familiarity of a whole life, it is not easy to conceive 
truly the actual sense of current expressions, much less 
of older authors. No two languages furnish equipollent 
words; their phrases differ, their syntax and their 
idioms still more widely. But a translation strictly 
so called requires an exact conformity in all those par- 
ticulars, and also in numbers: therefore it is impossible. 
I really think at present, notwithstanding the opinion 
expressed in your Preface, that a translator asks him- 
self a good question, How would my author have 
expressed the sentence I am turning, in English? for 
every idea conveyed in the original should be expressed 
in English, as literally and fully as the genius and use 
and character of the language will admit of. 

In the passage before us arta was the fondling ex- 
pression of childhood to its parent; and to those who 
first translated the lines conveyed feelingly that 
amiable sentiment. Tepae expressed the reverence 
which naturally accrues to age. 

Avorpepns implies an history. Hospitality was an 
article of religion, strangers were supposed to be sent 
by God, and honoured accordingly. Jove’s altar was 
placed in {evodoxeov, Phoenix had been describing 
that as his situation in the court of Peleus: and his 
Avorpeges refers to it.—But you must not translate that 
literall y— 


Old daddy Phoenix, a God-send for us to maintain. 
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Precious limbs was at first an expression of great 
feeling ; till vagabonds, draymen, etc. brought upon it 
the character of coarseness and ridicule. 

It would run to great length, if I were to go through 
this one speech thus—this is enough for an example 
of my idea, and to prove the necessity of further 
deviation ; which is still departing from the author, 
and justifiable only by strong necessity, such as should 
not be admitted, till the sense of the original had been 
laboured to the utmost, and been found irreducible. 

I will end this by giving you the strictest translation 
I can invent, leaving you the double task of bringing 
it closer, and of polishing it into the style of poetry. 

Ah! Phoenix, aged Father, guest of Jove ! 

I relish no such honours : for my hope 

Is to be honour’d by Jove’s fated will, 
Which keeps me close beside these sable ships, 
Long as the breath shall in my bosom stay, 
Or as my precious knees retain their spring. 
Further I say,—and cast it in your mind ! 
Melt not my spirit down by weeping thus, 
And wailing, only for that great man's sake, 
Atrides : neither ought you love that man, 
Lest I should hate the friend, I love so well. 
With me united 'tis your nobler part 

To gall his spirit, who has galled mine. 

With me reign equal, half my honours share. 
These will report ; stay you here, and repose 
On a soft bed? and with the beaming morn 
Consult we, whether to go home, or stay. 

I have thought that hero has contracted a different 
sense than it had in Homer’s time, and is better ren- 
dered great man: but I am aware that the enclitics 
and other little words, falsely called expletives, are not 
introduced even so much as the genius of our language 
would admit. The euphony I leave entirely to you.— 


Adieu ! 


To tHe Lorp THuriow 
[No date. ] 


My Lord—We are of one mind as to the agreeable 
effect of rhyme or euphony in the lighter kinds of 
poetry. The pieces which your Lordship mentions 
would certainly be spoiled by the loss of it, and so 
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would all such. The A/ma would lose all its neatness 
and smartness, and Hudibras all its humour. But in 
grave poems of extreme length I apprehend that the 
case is different. Long before I thought of commenc- 
ing poet myself, I have complained and heard others 
complain of the wearisomeness of such poems. Not 
that I suppose that tedium the effect of rhyme itself, 
but rather of the perpetual recurrence of the same 
pause and cadence, unavoidable in the English couplet. 

I hope I may say truly, it was not in a spirit of 

resumption that I undertook to do what, in your 

ordship’s opinion, neither Dryden or Pope would have 
dared to do. On the contrary, I see not how I could 
have escaped that imputation, had I followed Pope in 
his own way. A closer.translation was called for. I 
verily believed that rhyme had betrayed Pope into his 
deviations. For me therefore to have used his mode 
of versifying, would have been to expose myself to the 
same miscarriage, at the same time that I had not his 
talents to atone for it. 

I agree with your Lordship that a translation per- 
fectly close is impossible, because time has sunk the 
original strict import of a thousand phrases, and we 
have no means of recovering it. But if we cannot be 
unimpeachably faithful, that is no reason why we 
should not be as faithful as we can; and if blank 
verse afford the fairest chance, then it claims the pre- 
ference. 

Your Lordship, I will venture to say, can command 
me nothing in which I will not obey with the greatest 
alacrity. 

El dvvamar réNeoan ye Kar &t TeTEMoMEVvOY EoTL 


But when, having made as close a translation as even 
you can invent, you enjoin me to make it still closer, 
and in rhyme too, I can only reply, as Horace to 
Augustus, 

. +. cupidum, pater optime, vires 

Deficiunt. ... 


1 have not treacherously departed from my pattern 
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that I might seem to give some proof of the justness of 
my own opinion, but have fairly and honestly adhered 
as closely to it as I could. Yet your Lordship will not 
have to compliment me on my success, either in respect 
of the poetical merit of many lines, or of their fidelity. 
They have just enough of each to make them deficient 
in the other. 

Oh Phoenix, father, friend, guest sent from Jove 

Me no such honours as they yield can move, 

For I expect my honours from above. 

Here Jove has fix’d me; and while breath and sense 

Have place within me, I will never hence. 

Hear too, and mark me well—Haunt not mine ears 

With sighs, nor seek to melt me with thy tears 

For yonder chief, lest urging such a plea 

Through love of him, thou hateful prove to me. 

Thy friendship for thy friend shall brighter shine 

Wounding his spirit who has wounded mine. 

Divide with me the honours of my throne— 

These shall return, and make their tidings known : 

But go not thou !—thy couch shall here be dress’d 

With softest fleeces for thy easy rest, 

And with the earliest blush of opening day 

We will consult to seek our home, or stay. 


Since I wrote these I have looked at Pope’s. I am 
certainly somewhat closer to the original than he, but 
further I say not.—I shall wait with impatience for 
your Lordship’s conclusions from these premises, and 
remain in the meantime with great truth, my Lord, 
etc, Wet, 


To Witi1am Cowprr, Ese. 


FROM LORD THURLOW 
[No date. | 

Dear Cowper—I have received your letter on my 
journey through London, and as the chaise waits { 
shall be short. 

I did not mean it as a sign of any presumption that 
you have attempted what neither Dryden nor Pope 
would have dared; but merely as a proof of their 
addiction to rhyme; for I am clearly convinced that 
Homer may be better translated than into rhyme, and 
that you have succeeded in the places I have looked 
into. But I have fancied that it might have been still 
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more literal, preserving the ease of genuine English 
and melody, and some degree of that elevation which 
Homer derives from simplicity. But I could not do it, 
or even near enough to form a judgement, or more 
than a fancy about it. Nor do I faney it could be done 
‘ stans pede in uno.’ But when the mind has been fully 
impregnated with the original passage, often revolving 
it and waiting for a happy moment may still be 
necessary to the best trained mind.—Adieu. 


To tHe Lorp TuuRLow 

[No date.] 
My Lord—I haunt you with letters, but will trouble 
you now with a short line only to tell your Lordship 
how happy I am that any part of my work has pleased 
you.—I have a comfortable consciousness that the 
whole has been executed with equal industry and 
attention; and am, my Lord, with many thanks to 
you for snatching such a hasty moment to write to 
me, your Lordship’s obliged and affectionate humble 

servant, Wm. Cowper. 


To Tuomas Parx, Ese. 
Weston Underwood, Feb. 19, 1792. 

Dear Sir—Yesterday evening your parcel came safe 
to hand, containing the Cursory Remarks, Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepperdesse, and your kind letter, for all 
of which I am much obliged to you. 

Everything that relates to Milton must be welcome 
to an editor of him; and I am so unconnected with the 
learned world that, unless assistance seeks me, I am 
not very likely to find it. Fletcher’s work was not in 
my possession ; nor, indeed, was I possessed of any 
other, when I engaged in this undertaking, that could 
serve me much in the performance of it. The various 
untoward incidents of a very singular life have deprived 
me of a valuable collection, partly inherited from my 
father, partly from my brother, and partly made by 
myself; so that I have at present fewer books than any 
man ought to have who writes for the public, especially 
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who assumes the character of an editor, At the pre- 
sent moment, however, I find myself tolerably well 
provided for this occasion by the kindness of a few 
friends, who have not been backward to pick from their 
shelves everything that they thought might be useful 
to me. I am happy to be able to number you among 
these friendly contributors. 

You will add a considerable obligation to those you 
have already conferred, if you will be so good as to 
furnish me with such notices of your own as you offer. 
Parallel passages, or, at least, a striking similarity of 
expression, is always worthy of remark; and I shall 
reprint, I believe, all Mr. Warton’s notes of that kind, 
except such as are rather trivial, and some, perhaps, 
that are whimsical, and except that I shall diminish 
the number of his references, which are not seldom 
redundant. Where a word only is in question, and that, 
perhaps, not an uncommon one in the days of Milton, 
his use of it proves little or nothing ; for it is possible 
that authors writing on similar subjects may use the 
same words by mere accident. Borrowing seems to 
imply poverty, and of poverty I can rather suspect any 
man than Milton. But I have as yet determined noth- 
ing absolutely concerning the mode of my commentary, 
having hitherto been altogether busied in the trans- 
lation of his Latin poems. These I have finished, and 
shall immediately proceed to a version of the Italian. 
They, being few, will not detain me long; and, when 
they are done, will leave me at full liberty to deliberate 
on the main business, and to plan and methodize my 
operations. 

I shall be always happy in, and account myself 
honoured by, your commuuications, and hope that our 
correspondence thus begun will not terminate in limine 
primo.—I am, dear Sir, with much respect, your most 
obliged humble servant, Wm. Cowper. 


To THe Rey. Jonn Newron 
Feb. 20, 1792. 
My dear Friend—When J wrote the lines in question, 
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I was, as I almost always am, so pressed for time, that 
I was obliged to put them down in a great hurry. 
Perhaps I printed them wrong. Ifa full stop be made 
at the end of the second line, the appearance of incon- 
sistency, perhaps, will vanish: but should you still 
think them liable to that objection, they may be altered 
thus :— 
In vain to live from age to age 
We modern bards endeavour ; 
But write in Patty’s book one page, 
You gain your point for ever. 

Trifling enough, I readily confess they are; but I 
have always allowed myself to trifle occasionally ; and 
on this occasion had not, nor have at present, time to 
do more. By the way, should you think this amended 
copy worthy to displace the former, I must wait for 
some future opportunity to send you them properly 
transcribed for the purpose. 

It is rather singular that the same post which brought 
me yours in which you express your disapprobation of 
this trifle, as such, brought me likewise a request from 
a very pious lady, that 1 would write for her a copy of 
verses on a pen stolen by a niece of hers, from the Prince 
of Wales’ standish. Iam obliged to comply, and conse- 
quently must trifle again ;—and thus it fares with poets 
by profession. Our wits are not at our own command, 
but must of necessity be sometimes directed to such 
subjects, not as we should choose for ourselves, but as 
our friends are pleased to choose for us. 

Your demand of more original composition from me, 
will, if I live, and it please God to afford me health, in 
all probability be sooner or later gratified. In the 
meantime, you need not,—and if you turn the matter 
in your thoughts a little, you will perceive that you 
need not,—think me unworthily employed in prepar- 
ing a new edition of Milton. His two principal poems 
are of a kind that call for an editor who believes the 
gospel, and is well grounded in all evangelical doctrine. 
Such an editor they have never had yet, though only 
such a one can be qualified for the office. . . .—I am 
most truly yours, Wu. Cowper. 
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To Mrs. Kine 
Weston, March 8, 1792. 

My dear Madam— . . . Mrs. Unwin, I thank God, 
is better ; but still wants much of complete restoration. 
We have reached a time of life when heavy blows, if 
not fatal, are at least long felt. . . . 

Almost immediately after the receipt of your last 
favour, I addressed myself to the subject you did me the 
honour to recommend to me, and produced the follow- 
ing stanzas. This will show at least the readiness 
with which my Muse undertakes to fulfil all commands 
from Pertenhall, which is the reason why I mention it. 


ON A LATE THEFT 
Sweet nymph, who art, it seems, accused 
Of stealing George’s pen, 
Use it thyself, and having used, 
F’en give it him again: 
The plume of his, that has one scrap 
Of thy good sense express’d, 
Will be a feather in his cap 
Worth more than all his crest. 


Your approbation is all the fame I propose to myself 
on this occasion ; for I wish to be known only to your- 
self and Mr. King as the author. Our united best com- 
pliments attend you both ; and I am, my dear Madam, 
affectionately yours, Viiigee 


To Tuomas Park, Esa. 
Weston Underwood, March 10, 1792. 


Dear Sir—You will have more candour, as I hope and 
believe, than to impute my delay to answer your kind 
and friendly letter to inattention or want of a cordial 
respect for the writer of it. To suppose any such cause 
of my silence were injustice both to yourself and me. 
The truth is, I am a very busy man, and cannot gratify 
myself with writing to my friends so punctually as I 
wish. 

You have not in the least fallen in my esteem on 
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account of your employment, as you seemed to appre- 
hend that you might. It is an elegant one, and, when 
you speak modestly, as you do, of your proficiency in 
it, I am far from giving you entire credit for the whole 
assertion. I had indeed supposed you a person of 
independent fortune, who had nothing to do but to 
gratify himself; and whose mind, being happily addicted 
to literature, was at full leisure to enjoy its innocent 
amusement. But it seems I was mistaken, and your 
time is principally due to an art which has a right 
pretty much to engross your attention, and which gives 
rather the air of an intrigue to your intercourse and 
familiarity with the Muses than a lawful connexion. 
No matter: I am not prudish in this respect, but honour 
you the more for a passion, virtuous and laudable in 
itself; and which you indulge not, I dare say, without 
benefit both to yourself and your acquaintance. I, for 
one, am likely to reap the fruit of your amours, and 
ought, therefore, to be one of the last to quarrel with 
them. 

You are in danger, I perceive, of thinking of me more 
highly than you ought to think. Iam not one of the 
literati, among whom you seem disposed to place me. 
Far from it. I told you in my last how heinously I am 
unprovided with the means of being so, having long 
since sent all my books to market. My learning accord- 
ingly lies in a very narrow compass. It is schoolboy 
learning somewhat improved, and very little more. 
From the age of twenty to thirty-three, ] was occupied, 
or ought to have been, in the study of the law. From 
thirty-three to sixty [ have spent my time in the country, 
where my reading has been only an apology for idle- 
ness, and where, when I had not either a magazine or 
a review in my hand, I was sometimes a carpenter, at 
others a bird-cage maker, or a gardener, or a drawer 
of landscapes. At fifty years of age I commenced an 
author. It isa whim that has served me longest and 
best, and which will probably be my last. 

Thus you see I have had very little opportunity to 
become what is properly called—learned. In truth, 
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having given myself so entirely of late to poetry, I am 
not sorry for this deficiency, since great learning, I 
have been sometimes inclined to suspect, is rather a 
hindrance to the fancy than a furtherance. 

You will do me a favour by sending me a copy of 
Thomson’s monumental inscription. He was a poet for 
whose memory, as you justly suppose, I have great 
respect ; in common, indeed, with all who ever read 
him with taste and attention. 

Wishing you heartily success in your present literary 
undertaking,! and in all professional ones, I remain, 
dear Sir, with great esteem, sincerely yours, 

Wm. Cowper. 


P.S.—After what I have said, I will not blush to con- 
fess, that I am at present perfectly unacquainted with 
the merits of Drummond, but shall be happy to see him 
in due time, as I should be to see any author edited by 
you. 


To Joun Jounson, Esa. 


Weston, March 11, 1792. 


My dearest Johnny—You talk of primroses that you 
pulled on Candlemas Day ; but what think you of me 
who heard a nightingale on New-year’s Day? Perhaps 
I am the only man in England who can boast of such 
good fortune ; good indeed, for if it was at all an omen 
it could not be an unfavourable one. The winter, how- 
ever, is now making himself amends, and seems the 
more peevish for having been encroached on at so undue 
a season. Nothing less than a large slice out of the 
spring will satisfy him. 

Lady Hesketh left us yesterday. She intended, 
indeed, to have left us four days sooner: but in the 
evening before the day fixed for her departure, snow 
enough fell to occasion just so much delay of wis Pe 
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To Trae Rev. Joun Newton 
March 18, 1792. 


My dear Friend—We are now once more reduced to 
our dual state; having lost our neighbours at the Hall, 
and our inmate Lady Hesketh. Mr. Rose, indeed, has 
spent two or three days here, and is still with us: but 
he leaves us in the afternoon. There are those in the 
world whom we love, and whom we are happy to see ; 
but we are happy likewise in each other, and so far 
independent of our fellow mortals, as to be able to pass 
our time comfortably without them,—as comfortably, 
at least, as Mrs. Unwin’s frequent indispositions, and 
my no less frequent troubles of mind, will permit. 
When I am much distressed, any company but hers 
distresses me more, and makes me doubly sensible of 
my sufferings; though sometimes, I confess, it falls out 
otherwise ; and by the help of more general conversa- 
tion, I recover that elasticity of mind which is able to 
resist the pressure. On the whole, I believe, | am 
situated exactly as I should wish to be, were my situa- 
tion to be determined on by my own election; and am 
denied no comfort that is compatible with the total 
absence of the chief of all. 

William Pearce called on me, I forget when,—but 
about a year ago. His errand was to obtain from mea 
certificate of his good behaviour during the time he had 
lived with us. His conduct in our service had been 
such, for sobriety and integrity, as entitled him to it; 
and I readily gave him one. At the same time, I con- 
fess myself not all surprised that the family to which 
you recommended him soon grew weary of him. He 
had a bad temper that always sat astride on a runaway 
tongue, and ceased not to spur and to kick it into all 
the sin and mischief that such an ungovernable mem- 
ber, so ridden, was sure to fall into. He had no sooner 
quitted us, which he did when he married, than he 
made even us, who had always treated him with kind- 
ness, a mark for his slanderous humour. What he said 
we know not, because we choose not to know; but such 
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things we were assured, and credibly too, as had we 
known them, would have been extremely offensive te 
us. Whether he bea Christian or not, is no business 
of mine to determine. There was a time when he 
seemed to have Christian experience, and there has 
been a much longer time in which, his attendance on 
ordinances excepted, he has manifested, I doubt, no 
one symptom of the Christian character. Prosperity 
did him harm: adversity, perhaps, may do him good. 
I wish it may; and if he be indeed a pupil of divine 
grace, it certainly will, when he has been sufficiently 
exercised with it; of which he seems, at present, to 
have a very promising prospect. . . .—I remain affec- 
tionately yours, Wma. Cowrer. 


To Lapy HesketH 
The Lodge, March 25, 1792. 


My dearest Coz—Mr. Rose’s longer stay than he at 
first intended was the occasion of the longer delay of my 
answer to your note, as you may both have perceived by 
the date thereof, and learned from his information. It 
was a daily trouble to me to see it lying in the window- 
seat, while I knew you were in expectation of its 
arrival. By this time I presume you have seen him, 
and have seen likewise Mr. Hayley’s friendly letter and 
complimentary sonnet, as wel] as the letter of the 
honest Quaker ; all of which, at least the two former, 
I shall be glad to receive again at a fair opportunity. 
Mr. Hayley’s letter slept six weeks in Johnson’s custody. 
Tt was necessary I should answer it without delay, and 
accordingly I answered it the very evening on which I 
received it, giving him to understand, among other 
things, how much vexation the bookseller’s folly had 
cost me, who had detained it so long; especially on 
account of the distress that I knew it must have occa- 
sioned to him also. From his reply, which the return 
of the post brought me, I learn that in the long interval 
of my non-correspondence he had suffered anxiety and 
mortification enough; so much that I dare say he made 
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twenty vows never to hazard again either letter or 
compliment to an unknown author. What indeed 
could he imagine less, than that I meant by such an 
obstinate silence to tell him that I valued neither him 
nor his praises, nor his proffered friendship ; in short 
that I considered him as a rival, and therefore, like a 
true author, hated and despised him? He is now, how- 
ever, convinced that I love him, as indeed I do, and I 
account him the chief acquisition that my own verse 
has ever procured me. Brute should I be if I did not, 
for he promises me every assistance in his power. — 
Win: 


To Wmu1am Haytey, Esa. 
Weston, April 6, 1792. 

My dear Friend—God grant that this friendship of 
ours may be a comfort to us all the rest of our days, 
in a world where true friendships are rarities, and 
especially where suddenly formed they are apt soon to 
terminate! But, as I said before, I feel a disposition 
of heart toward you that I never felt for one whom I 
had never seen; and that shall prove itself, I trust, in 
the event a propitious omen. . . . 

Horace says somewhere, though I may quote it amiss 
perhaps, for I have a terrible memory,— 

Utrumque nostrum incredibili modo 
Consentit astrum.— 

* * * Our stars consent, at least have had an in- 
fluence somewhat similar in another and more important 
article. ed be) 

It gives me the sincerest pleasure that I may hope to 
see you at Weston; for as to any migrations of mine, 
they must, I fear, notwithstanding the joy I should feel 
in being a guest of yours, be still considered in the light 
of impossibilities. Come then, my friend, and be as 
welcome, as the country people say here, as the flowers 
in May; I am happy, as I say, in the expectation ; but 
the fear, or rather the consciousness that I shall not 
answer on a nearer view, makes it a trembling kind of 
happiness, and a doubtful. 
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After the privacy which I have mentioned above, I 
went to Huntingdon; soon after my arrival there, 
1 took up my quarters at the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Unwin ; I lived with him while he lived, and ever since 
his death have lived with his widow. Her, therefore, 
you will find mistress of the house; and I judge of you 
amiss, or you will find her just such as you would wish. 
To me she has been often a nurse, and invariably the 
kindest friend through a thousand adversities that I 
have had to grapple with in the course of almost thirty 
years. I thought it better to introduce her to you 
thus, than to present her to you at your coming, quite 
a stranger. 

Bring with you any books that you think may be 
useful to my commentatorship, for with you for an 
interpreter I shall be afraid of none of them. And in 
truth, if you think that you shall want them, you must 
bring books for your own use also, for they are an 
article with which I am heinously unprovided; being 
much in the condition of the man whose library Pope 
describes as 

No mighty store, 
His own works neatly bound, and little more ! 
You shall know how this has come to pass hereafter. 

Tell me, my friend, are your letters in your own 
handwriting? If so, I am in pain for your eyes, lest 
by such frequent demands upon them I should hurt 
them. I had rather write you three letters for one, 
much as I prize your letters, than that should happen. 
And now for the present, adieu;—I am going to 
accompany Milton into the lake of fire and brimstone, 
having just begun my annotations. Wiea Ct 


To Josepn Hitz, Esa. 
April 15, 1792. 
My dear Friend—I thank you for your remittance ; 
which, to use the language of a song much in use 
when we were boys, 


Adds fresh beauties to the spring, 
. And makes all nature look more gay 
138 2e 
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What the author of the song had particularly in view 
when he thus sang, I know not; but probably it was 
not the sum of fifty pounds; which, as probably, he 
never had the happiness to possess. It was, most 
probably, some beautiful nymph, — beautiful in his 
eyes, at least, who has long since become an old 
woman. 

I have heard about my wether mutton from various 
quarters. First, from a sensible little man, curate of 
a neighbouring village; then from Walter Bagot; 
then from Henry Cowper; and now from you. It was 
a blunder hardly pardonable in a man who has lived 
amid fields and meadows grazed by sheep, almost these 
thirty years. I have accordingly satirized myself in 
two stanzas which I composed last night while I lay 
awake, tormented with pain, and well dosed with 
laudanum. If you find them not very brilliant, there- 
fore, you will know how to account for it. 


Cowper had sinn’d with sume excuse, 
If, bound in rhyming tethers, 

He had committed this abuse 
Of changing ewes for wethers ; 


But, male for female is a trope, 
Or rather bold misnomer, 

That would have startled even Pope, 
When he translated Homer. 


Having translated all the Latin and Italian Miltonics, 
I was proceeding merrily with the Commentary on the 
Paradise Lost, when I was seized, a week since, with a 
most tormenting disorder; which has qualified me, 
however, to make some very feeling observations on 
that passage when I shall come to it: 


——TIIll fare our ancestor impure. 


For this we may thank Adam ;—and you may thank 
him too, that I am not able to fill my sheet, nor endure 
a writing posture any longer. I conclude abruptly, 
therefore ; but sincerely subscribing myself, with my 
best compliments to Mrs. Hill, your affectionate, 

Wa. Cowper, 
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To Lapy TurockmorTon 
Weston, April 16, 1792. 

My dear Lady Frog—I thank you for your letter, as 
sweet as it was short, and as sweet as good news could 
make it. You encourage a hope that has made me 
happy ever since I have entertained it. And if my 
wishes can hasten the event, it will not be long sus- 
pended. As to your jealousy, I mind it not, or only to 
be pleased with it. I shall say no more on the subject 
at present than this, that of all ladies living, a certain 
lady, whom I need not name, would be the lady of my 
choice for a certain gentleman, were the whole sex 
submitted to my election. 

What a delightful anecdote is that which you tell me 
of a young lady detected in the very act of stealing our 
Catharina’s praises ; is it possible that she can survive 
the shame, the mortification of such a discovery? Can 
she ever see the same company again, or any company 
that she can suppose by the remotest possibility may 
have heard the tidings? If she can, she must have the 
assurance equal to her vanity. A lady in London stole 
my song on the broken Rose, or rather would have 
stolen, and have passed it for her own. But she too 
was unfortunate in her attempt ; for there happened to 
be a female cousin of mine in company, who knew that 
I had written it. It is very flattering to a poet’s pride, 
that the ladies should thus hazard everything for the 
sake of appropriating his verses. I may say with 
Milton, that I am fallen on evil tongues and evil days, 
being not only plundered of that which belongs to me, 
but being charged with that which does not. Thus it 
seems (and I have learned it from more quarters 
than one), that a report is, and has been some time 
current in this and the neighbouring counties, that 
though I have given myself the air of declaiming 
against the Slave Trade in The Task, I am in reality a 
friend to it; and last night I received a letter from Joe 
Rye, to inform me that I have been much traduced and 
calumniated on this account. Not knowing how I 
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could better or more effectually refute the scandal, 1 
have this morning sent a copy [of verses] to the North- 
ampton paper, prefaced by a short letter to the printer, 
specifying the occasion. The verses are in honour of 
Mr. Wilberforce, and sufficiently expressive of my 
present sentiments on the subject. You are a wicked 
fair one for disappointing us of our expected visit, and 
therefore out of mere spite I will not insert them. I 
have been very ill these ten days, and for the same 
spite’s sake will not tell you what has ailed me. But 
lest you should die of a fright, 1 will have the mercy to 
tell you that I am recovering. 

Mrs. G and her little ones are gone, but your 
brother is still here. He told me that he had some 
expectations of Sir John at Weston ; if he come, I shall 
most heartily rejoice once more to see him at a table 
so many years his own. WiG: 


To Lapy HeskeTH 
Weston, May 5, 1792. 

My dearest Coz— ... My correspondence with 
Hayley proceeds briskly, and is very affectionate on 
both sides. 1 expect him here in about a fortnight, 
and wish heartily, with Mrs. Unwin, that you would 
give him a meeting. I have promised him indeed that 
he shall find us alone, but you are one of the family. 

I wish much to print the following lines in one of 
the daily papers. Lord S.’s vindication of the poor 
culprit in the affair of Cheit-Sing has confirmed me in 
the belief that he has been injuriously treated, and I 
think it an act merely of justice to take a little notice 
of him. 

TO WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. 
BY AN OLD SCHOOLFELLOW OF HIS AT WESTMINSTER 


Hastings ! I knew thee young, and of a mind 
While young, humane, conyersable, and kind; 
Nor can I well believe thee, gentle THEN, 
Now grown a-villain, and the worRsT of men; 
But rather some suspect, who have oppress'd 
And worried thee, as not themselves the BEST. 
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If thou wilt take the pains to send them to thy news- 
monger, I hope thou wilt do well.—Adieu ! 

W. C. 
To Lavy Heskeru 
Weston, May 24, 1792. 

I wish with all my heart, my dearest Coz, that I had 
not ill news for the subject of the present letter. My 
friend, my Mary, has again been attacked by the same 
disorder that threatened me last year with the loss of 
her, and of which you were yourself a witness. Greg- 
son would not allow that first stroke to be paralytic, 
but this he acknowledges to be so; and with respect to 
the former, I never had myself any doubt that it was ; 
but this has been much the severest. Her speech has 
been almost unintelligible from the moment that she 
was struck ; it is with difficulty that she opens her eyes, 
and she cannot keep them open, the muscles necessary 
to the purpose being contracted ; and as to self-moving 
powers, from place to place, and the use of her right 
hand and arm, she has entirely lost them. 
~ It has happened well, that of all men living the man 
most qualified to assist and comfort me is here, though 
till within these few days I never saw him, and a few 
weeks since had no expectation that I ever should. 
You have already guessed that [mean Hayley. Hayley 
who loves me as if he had known me from my cradle. 
When he returns to town, as he must, alas! too soon, 
he will pay his Bal eh to you. 

I will not conclude without adding that our poor 
patient is beginning, I hope, to recover from this stroke 
also; but her amendment is slow, as must be expected 
at her time of life and in such a disorder. I am as 
well myself as you have ever known me in a time of 
much trouble, and even better. .. . Wats 


To Lapy Hesketa 
The Lodge, May 26, 1792. 


My dearest Cousin — Knowing that you will be 
anxious to learn how we go on, I| write a few liues to 
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inform you that Mrs. Unwin daily recovers a little 
strength, and a little power of utterance; but she 
seems strongest, and her speech is more distinct, in a 
morning. Hayley has been all in all to us on this very 
afflictive occasion. Love him, I charge you, dearly for 
my sake. Where could I have found a man, except 
himself, who could have made himself so necessary to 
me in so short a time, that I absolutely know not how 
to live without him ? 

Adieu, my dear sweet Coz. Mrs. Unwin, as plainly 
as her poor lips can speak, sends her best love, and 
Hayley threatens in a few days to lay close siege to 
your affections in person. Wa 


To Witi1am Haytey, Ese. 
Weston, June 4, 1792. 

All’s well ; which words I place as conspicuously as 
possible, and prefix them to my letter, to save you the 
pain, my friend and brother, of a moment’s anxious 
speculation. Poor Mary proceeds in her amendment 
still, and improves, I think, even at a swifter rate than 
when you left her. The stronger she grows, the faster 
she gathers strength, which is perhaps the natural 
course of recovery. She walked so well this morning, 
that she told me at my first visit she had entirely forgot 
her illness; and she spoke so distinctly, and had so 
much of her usual countenance, that, had it been 
possible, she would have made me forget it too. 

Returned from my walk, blown to tatters—found 
two dear things in the study, your letter, and my 
Mary! She is bravely well, and your beloved epistle 
does us both good. I found your kind pencil note in 
my song-book, as soon as I came down on the morning 
of your departure ; and Mary was vexed to the heart, 
that the simpletons who watched her supposed her 
asleep, when she was not; for she learned soon after 
you were gone, that you would have peeped at her, 
had you known her to have been awake. I perhaps 
might have had a peep too, and therefore was as vexed 
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as she; but if it please God, we shall make ourselves 

large amends for all lost peeps by and by at Eartham. 

W290: 

To Wituam Haytey, Esa. 

Weston, June 5, 1792. 
Yesterday was a noble day with us—speech almost 
perfect—eyes open almost the whole day, without any 
effort to keep them so: and the step wonderfully im- 
proved. But the night has been almost a sleepless 
one, owing partly I believe to her having had as much 
sleep again as usual the night before; for even when 
she is in tolerable health she hardly ever sleeps well two 
nights together. I found her accordingly a little out 
of spirits this morning, but still insisting on it that she 
is better. Indeed she always tells me so, and will 
probably die with those very words upon her lips. 
They will be true then at least, for then she will be 
best of all. . . . Had we eyes sharp enough, we should 
see the arrows of Death flying in all directions, and 
account it a wonder that we and our friends escape 

them a single day. WG: 


To Wits1am Haytey, Esq. 
Weston, June 7, 1792. 

Of what materials can you suppose me made, if 
after all the rapid proofs that you have given me of 
your friendship, I do not love you with all my heart, 
and regret your absence continually? But you must 
permit me nevertheless to be melancholy now and 
then; or if you will not, I must be so without your 
permission ; for that sable thread is so intermixed with 
the very thread of my existence, as to be inseparable 
from it, at least while I exist in the body. Be content 
therefore ; let me sigh and groan, but always be sure 
that I love you! You will be well assured that I 
should not have indulged myself in this rhapsody about 
myself and my melancholy, had my present mood been 
of that complexion, or had not our poor Mary seemed 
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still to advance in her recovery. So in fact she does, 
and has performed several little feats to-day ; such as 
either she could not perform at all, or very feebly, 
while you were with us. 

I shall be glad if you have seen Johnny as I call him, 
my Norfolk cousin; he is a sweet lad, but as shy as a 
bird. It costs him always two or three days to open 
his mouth before a stranger; but when he does, he is 
sure to please by the innocent cheerfulness of his con- 
versation. His sister too is one of my idols, for the 
resemblance she bears to my mother. 

Mary and you have all my thoughts ; and how should 
_ it be otherwise? She looks well, is better, and loves 
you dearly.—Adieu ! my brother, Wise: 


To THE Rey. THomas CaRwaRDINE 


Weston Underwood, June 11, 1792. 

My dear Carwardine—Sooner or later I must address 

ou in that style, since it is impossible that I should 
ove Hayley as I do and not be familiar with his dearest 
friend ; for which reason I may as well begin now. I 
thank you for your most friendly letter, and for all 
your most friendly doings in favour of a poor solitary 
poet, who, till within these few days, had no hopes of 
service from anybody, except of such services as he has 
received from his own kindred, to whom he has been a 
burthen many years. But I owe them the justice to 
add that their kindness has not suffered them to 
think so. 

My affairs have been in the best train possible since 
my dear brother bard and you have taken them in 
hand. He left London on Saturday, on which day I 
received a short note from him, dated the day before, 
beginning thus,—‘ Huzza! I have passed an agreeable 
hour from eight to nine this morning with the Chan- 
cellor. Left both him and Lord Kenyon, who was with 
us, sO impressed with warm wishes to serve you, that [ 
am persuaded your old friend Thurlow will accomplish 
it if possible.’ 
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Thus stands the affair at present. My volumes, your 
noble gift to Miss Thurlow (noble I mean in respect of 
the intention of the giver), seem to have procured him 
this interview ; for his first note, requesting an appoint- 
ment to breakfast, remained unanswered so long that it 
seemed to be forgotten ; but your present, which he 
found at Romney’s, furnished him with a fair occasion 
for writing a second, and that second burst the barri- 
eado. If I succeed, therefore, I owe my fortunes to 
William of Eartham, and his friend of Colne, and if I 
do not succeed, shall always account myself as much 
indebted to them both as if l[had. What demon could 
whisper in the Chancellor’s ear that I am rich, I neither 
can guess nor wish to do it, but he was doubtless some 
demon who wished to starve me. Perhaps he will be 
disappointed, as all such demons should be. 

I know well the Chancellor’s benevolence of heart, 
and how much he is misunderstood by the world. 
When he was young he would do the kindest things, 
and at an expense to himself which at that time he 
could ill afford, and he would do them too in the most 
secret manner. I know not what is become of her 
now, but in those days there was a certain Miss Chris- 
tian, the daughter, if I mistake not, of a Norfolk 
clergyman, who had been a friend of Thurlow’s father. 
The girl was left penniless, and he established her in 
Tavistock Street as a milliner, disbursing three hundred 
pounds to furnish a shop for her. I went with him to 
the house, and, having seen her, am ready to swear 
that his motives were not, nor could be, of the amorous 
kind, for she was ugly to a wonder. No creature | 
believe knew anything of this truly Christian intrigue 
but myself only. When I think on these things, and 
hear them spoken of as I sometimes do 


SAD clas oat pthc lae Sioy as vae meum 
Fervens difficile bile tumet jecur. 


Many a time I have fought his battles, and some I have 
convinced of their error. ) 
In answer to your benevolent inquiries concerning 
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my poor Mary, I have to tell you that her recovery 
proceeds pedetentim tamen, slowly, but as fast 1 suppose 
as, all things considered, I have any reason to expect. 
She now walks with very little support from one room 
to another, and articulates pretty intelligibly. She is 
this moment brought down into the study, and under- 
standing that I am writing to you, says, a thousand 
thanks for me to Mr. Carwardine. Should we be so 
happy as to be able to emigrate in the autumn, you 
may depend on knowing when and by what route. In 
the meantime tell us by which we can approach you 
nearest. 
Adieu—may God bless you and yours, 
Wm. CowPer. 


To Mr. Josrpn Jounson, St. Paut’s Cuurcu-Yarp, 
LonDon 


Weston Underwood, July 8, 1792. 
Dear Sir— 
Truditur dies die, 
Novaeque pergunt interire lunae, 

Days, weeks, and months escape me, and nothing is 
done, uor is it possible for me to do anything that 
demands study and attention in the present state of our 
family. I am the electrician; I am the escort into 
the garden: I am wanted, in short, on a hundred 
little occasions that occur every day in Mrs. Unwin’s 
present state of infirmity ; and I see no probability that 
I shall be less occupied in the same indispensable duties 
for a long time to come. The time fixed in your pro- 
posals for publication meanwhile steals on ; and I have 
lately felt my engagement for Milton bear upon my 
spirits with a pressure which, added to the pressure of 
some other private concerns, is almost more than they 
are equal to. Tell me if you expect to be punctual to 
your assignation with the public, and that the artists 
will be ready with their part of the business so soon as 
the spring of ‘94? I cannot bear to be waited for, 
neither shall I be able to perform my part of the work 
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with any success if I am hunted; and I ask this ques- 
tion thus early lest my own distress should increase, 
and should ultimately prove a distress to you. My 
translations are finished, and when I have finished also 
the revisal of them, will be, I believe, tolerably well 
executed. They shall be heartily at your service, if 
by this unhappy interception my time should be so 
shortened as to forbid my doing more. 

Your speedy answer will oblige yours affectionately, 

Wm. Cowper. 


There is one Richard Coleman in the world, whom I 
have educated from an infant, and who is utterly good 
for nothing ; but he is at present in great trouble, the 
fruit of his own folly. I send him, by this post, an 
order upon you for eight guineas. 


To Wiuiam Haytey, Esa. 
Weston, July 15, 1792. 

The progress of the old nurse in Terence is very 
much like the progress of my poor patient in the road 
of recovery. I cannot indeed say that she moves, but 
advances not, for advances are certainly made, but the 
progress of a week is hardly perceptible. 1 know not 
therefore at present what to say about this long post- 
poned journey. The utmost that is safe for me to say 
at this moment is this—You know that you are dear to 
us both; true it is that you are so, and equally true 
that the very instant we feel ourselves at liberty we will 
fly to Eartham. I have been but once within the Hall 
door since the Courtenays came home, much as IJ have 
been pressed to dine there, and have hardly escaped 
giving a little offence by declining it; but though I 
should offend all the world by my obstinacy in this 
instance, I would not leave my poor Mary alone. 
Johnny serves me as a representative, and him I send 
without scruple. As to the affair of Milton, I know 
not what will become of it. I wrote to Johnson a week 
since to tell him that the interruption of Mrs. Unwin’s 
illness still continuing, and being likely to continue, I 
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know not when I should be able to proceed. The 
translations (I said) were finished, except the revisal of 
a part. 

‘God bless your dear little boy and poet! I thank 
him for exercising his dawning genius upon me, and 
shall be still happier to thank him in person. 

Abbot is painting me so true, 
That (trust me) you would stare, 
And hardly know, at the first view, 
If I were here or there. 
I have sat twice; and the few, who have seen his copy 
of me, are much struck with the resemblance. He is 
a sober, quiet man, which, considering that I must 
have him at least a week longer for an inmate, is a 
great comfort to me. 

My Mary sends you her best love. She can walk 
now, leaning on my arm only, and her speech is 
certainly much improved. I long to see you. Why 
cannot you and dear Tom spend the remainder of the 
summer with us? We might then all set off for 
Eartham merrily together. But I retract this, con- 
scious that I am unreasonable. It is a wretched 
world, and what we would, is almost always what we 
cannot. 

Adieu! Love me, and be sure of a return. 

Wires 
To Tuomas Park, Ese. 
Weston Underwood, July 20, 1792. 

Dear Sir— . . . It was only one year that I gave 
to drawing, for I found it an employment hurtful to 
my eyes, which have always been weak and subject to 
inflammation. I finished my attempt in this way with 
three small landscapes, which I presented to a lady. 
These may, perhaps, exist, but I have now no corres- 
pondence with the fair proprietor. Except these, 
there is nothing remaining to show that I ever aspired 
to such an accomplishment. 

The hymns in the Olney collection marked (C) 
are all of my composition, except one, which hears 
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that initial by a mistake of the printer. Not having 
the book at hand, I cannot now say which itis. . . . 
I remain, dear Sir, much and sincerely yours, 
Wm. Cowper. 


To Lapy Hesketa 


7eston Underwood, July 21, 1792. 


My dearest Coz—I am crazed with having much 
to do and doing nothing. Everything with me has 
fallen into arrear to such a degree that I almost 
despair of being able by the utmost industry to redeem 
the time that I have lost. With difficulty it is that I 
can steal even now a moment to address a few lines to 
thee. They must be as few as I can make them. 
Briefly therefore I say thus: 

My portrait is nearly finished, an excellent one in 
my mind, and in the opinion of all who see it, both for 
drawing and likeness. It will be completed I believe 
on Monday. I shall .keep it a short time after Abbot 
is gone, that my two or three friends in this neigh- 
bourhood may be gratified with a sight of it, and 
shall then send it to his house in Caroline Street, 
Bloomsbury, where it will remain some time. Should 
it be your wish to view it, you will then have an 
opportunity, and trust me I think it will afford you as 
much pleasure, nay, perhaps even more than a sight 
of the original myself; for you will see it with this 
thought in your mind, that whether | live or die, 
while this picture subsists, my charming lineaments 
and proportions can never be forgotten. 

We have not even yet determined absolutely on 
our journey to Eartham, but shall I believe in two or 
three days decide in favour of it. Hayley interests 
himself so much in it, and I am persuaded that it bids 
fair to do us both so much good, that I am sincerely 
desirous of going. A thousand lions, monsters, and 
giants are in the way, but perhaps they will all vanish 
if I have but the courage to face them. Mrs. Unwin, 
whose weakness might justify her fears, has none. 
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Her trust in the providence of God makes her calm on 
all occasions. . . . 
Adieu—must go to be painted—can’t add another 
syllable, except that I am ever thine, 
Wa. Cowper. 


P.S.—My dear Johnny sends his affectionate com- 
pliments. He goes with us ;—all in a coach together, 
which Abbot will send us from town. To-morrow will 
be my last sitting, and I verily think the portrait, 
exclusive of the likeness, which is the closest imagin- 
able, one of the best I ever saw. You will see by this 
P.S. that the journey is already determined on. 
Would to heaven that you could join us! 


To Witu1am Haytey, Ese. 
Weston, July 22, 1792. 

This important affair, my dear brother, is at last 
decided, and we are coming. Wednesday sennight, 
if nothing occur to make a later day necessary, is the 
day fixed for our journey. Our rate of travelling 
must depend on Mary’s ability to bear it. Our mode 
of travelling will occupy three days unavoidably, for 
we shall come in a coach. Abbot finishes my picture 
to-morrow ; on Wednesday he returns to town, and is 
commissioned to order one down for us, with four 
steeds to draw it; 


hollow pamper'd jades of Asia, 
That cannot go but forty miles a day. 

Send us our route, for I am as ignorant of it almost, as 
if I were in a strange country. We shall reach St. 
Albans, I suppose, the first day ; say where we must 
finish our second day’s journey, and at what inn we 
may best repose? As to the end of the third. day, we 
know where that will find us, viz. in the arms and 
under the roof of our beloved Hayley. 

General Cowper, having heard a rumour of this 
intended migration, desires to meet me on the road, 
that we may once more see each other. He lives at 
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Ham, near Kingston. Shall we go through Kingston, 
or near it? For I would give him as little trouble 
as possible, though he offers very kindly to come as 
far as Barnet for that purpose. Nor must I forget 
Carwardine, who so kindly desired to be informed 
what way we should go. On what point of the road 
will it be easiest for him to find us? On all these 
points you must be my oracle. My friend and brother, 
we shall overwhelm you with our numbers; this is all 
the trouble that I have left. My Johnny of Norfolk, 
happy in the thought of accompanying us, would be 
broken-hearted to be left behind. 

In the midst of all these solicitudes I laugh to 
think what they are made of, and what an important 
thing it is for me to travel. Other men steal away 
from their homes silently, and make no disturbance ; 
but when I move, houses are turned upside down, 
maids are turned out of their beds, all the counties 
through which I pass appear to be in an uproar. 
Surrey greets me by the mouth of the General, and 
Essex by that of Carwardine. How strange does all 
this seem to a man who has seen no bustle, and made 
none, for twenty years together !—Adieu, Wc; 


To tHe Rey. Witiiam Bui 
July 25, 1792. 

My dear Mr. Bull—Engaged as I have been ever 
since I saw you, it was not possible that I should write 
sooner ; and busy as I am at present, it is not without 
difficulty that I can write even now: but I promised 
you a letter, and must endeavour, at least, to be 
as good as my word. How do you imagine I have 
been occupied these last ten days? In sitting, not on 
cockatrice eggs, nor yet to gratify a mere idle humour, 
nor because I was too sick to move; but because my 
cousin Johnson has an aunt who has a longing desire 
of my picture, and because he would, therefore, bring 
a painter from London to draw it. For this purpose | 
have been sitting, as I say, these ten days; and am 
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heartily glad that my sitting time is over. You have 
now, I know, a burning curiosity to learn two things, 
which I may choose whether I will tell you or not. 
First, who was the painter ; and secondly, how he has 
succeeded. ‘The painter's name is Abbot. You never 
heard of him, you say. It is very likely; but there is, 
nevertheless, such a painter, and an excellent one he 
is. Multa sunt quae bonus Bernardus nec vidit, nec 
audivit. To your second inquiry I answer, that he 
has succeeded to admiration. The likeness is so 
strong, that when my friends enter the room where 
my picture is, they start, astonished to see me where 
they know Iam not. Miserable man that you are, to 
be at Brighton instead of being here, to contemplate 
this prodigy of art, which, therefore, you can never 
see ; for it goes to London next Monday, to be sus- 
pended awhile at Abbot's; affd then proceeds into 
Norfolk, where it will be suspended for ever. 

But the picture is not the only prodigy I have to 
tell you of. A greater belongs to me; and one that 
you will hardly credit, even on my own testimony. 
We are on the eve of a journey, and a long one. On 
this very day se’nnight we set out for Eartham, the 
seat of my brother bard, Mr. Hayley, on the other 
side of London, nobody knows where, a hundred and 
twenty miles off. Pray for us, my friend, that we 
may have a safe going and return. It is a tremendous 
exploit, and I feel a thousand anxieties when I think 
of it. Buta promise, made to him when he was here, 
that we would go if we could, and a sort of persuasion 
that we can if we will, oblige us to it. The journey 
and the change of air, together with the novelty to us 
of the scene to which we are going, may, I hope, be 
useful to us both; especially to Mrs. Unwin, who has 
most need of restoratives. She sends her love to you 
and to Thomas, in which she is sincerely joined by 
your affectionate W. 
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To Wiuam Haytey, Ese. 
Weston, July 29, 1792. 


Through floods and flames to your retreat 
I win my desperate way, 

And when we meet, if e’er we meet, 
Will echo your huzza! 


You will wonder at the word desperate in the second 
line, and at the if in the third; but could you have 
any conception of the fears I have had to battle with, 
of the dejection of spirits that I have suffered con- 
cerning this journey, you would wonder much more 
that I still courageously persevere in my resolution 
to undertake it. Fortunately for my intentions, it 
happens that as the day approaches my terrors abate ; 
for had they continued to be what they were a week 
since, I must, after all, have disappointed you; and 
was actually once on the verge of doing it. I have 
told you something of my nocturnal experiences, and 
assure you now, that they were hardly ever more 
terrific than on this occasion. Prayer has, however, 
opened my passage at last, and obtained for me a 
degree of confidence, that J trust will prove a com- 
fortable viaticum to me all the way. On Wednesday, 
therefore, we set forth. 

The terrors, that I have spoken of, would appear 
ridiculous to most; but to you they will not, for you 
are a reasonable creature, and know well, that to 
whatever cause it be owing (whether to constitution, 
or to God’s express appointment), I am hunted by 
spiritual hounds in the night season. I cannot help 
it. You will pity me, and wish it were otherwise ; 
and though you may think there is much of the 
imaginary in it, will not deem it for that reason an 
evil less to be lamented. So much for fears and 
distresses. Soon I hope they shall all have a joyful 
termination, and I, my Mary, my Johnny, and my 
dog, be skipping with delight at Eartham. 

Well! this picture is at last finished, and well 
finished, I can assure you. Every creature eat has 

138 H 
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seen it has been astonished at the resemblance. Sam’s 
boy bowed to it, and Beau walked up to it wagging 
his tail as he went, and evidently showing that he 
acknowledged its likeness to his master. It is a half- 
length, as it is technically, but absurdly called; that 
is to say, it gives all but the foot and ankle. To- 
morrow it goes to town, and will hang some months 
at Abbot’s, when it will be sent to its due destination 
in Norfolk. 

I hope, or rather wish, that at Eartham I may 
recover that habit of study, which, inveterate as it 
once seemed, I now seem to have lost,—lost to such a 
degree, that it is even painful to me to think of what 
it will cost me to acquire it again. 

Adieu ! my dear, dear Hayley ; God give us a happy 
meeting! Mary sends her love. She is in pretty 
good plight this morning, having slept well, and for 
her part has no fears at all about the journey.—Ever 
yours, W. C. 


To Mr. Samure, Trepon or OLNEy 
Eartham, near Chichester, Aug. 5, 1792. 

Dear Sir—This journey, of which we all had some 
fears, and I a thousand, has by the mercy of God been 
happily and well performed, and we have met with no 
terrors by the way. 1 indeed myself was a little 
daunted by the tremendous height of the Sussex hills, 
in comparison of which all that I had seen elsewhere 
are dwarfs: but I only was alarmed ; Mrs. Unwin had 
no such sensations, but was always cheerful from the 
beginning of our expedition to the end of it. At 
Barnet we found the inn so noisy that I was almost 
driven to despair by the dread that she would get no 
rest ; but I was happily disappointed. She slept about 
four hours, and seemed as much refreshed as if she 
had slept twice as many. At Ripley, we had a silent 
inn, and rested well. The next day, but late, we 
arrived at Eartham ; and now begin to feel ourselves, 
under the hospitable roof of our amiable friend, well 
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requited for all the fatigue, the heat, and the clouds 
of dust that we endured in the journey. 

I had one glimpse—at least I was willing to hope it 
was a glimpse—of heavenly light by the way; an 
answer I suppose to many fervent prayers of yours. 
Continue to pray for us, and when anything occurs 
worth communicating let us know it. 

Mrs. Unwin is in charming spirits, to which the 
incomparable air and delightful scenes of Eartham 
have much contributed. But our thanks are always 
due to the Giver of all good for these and all His 
benefits; for without His blessing Paradise itself 
would not cheer the soul that knows not Him. 

Adieu. Jam yours with many thanks for all your 
spiritual aids. Wu. Cowprr. 

Mrs. Unwin sends her kind remembrances. 


To tHE Rey. Mr. GreaTHEED 
Eartham, Aug. 6, 1792. 

My dear Sir—Having first thanked you for your 
affectionate and acceptable letter, I will proceed, as 
well as I can, to answer your equally affectionate 
request that I would send you early news of our 
arrival at Eartham. Here we are in the most elegant 
mansion that I have ever inhabited, and surrounded 
by the most delightful pleasure grounds that I have 
ever seen; but which, dissipated as my powers of 
thought are at present, I will not undertake to 
describe. It shall suffice me to say that they occupy 
three sides of a hill, which in Buckinghamshire might 
well pass for a mountain, and from the summit of 
which is beheld a most magnificent landscape bounded 
by the sea, and in one part of it by the Isle of Wight, 
which may also be seen plainly from the window of 
the library in which I am writing. 

It pleased God to carry us both through the journey 
with far less difficulty and inconvenience than I 
expected. 1 began it indeed with a thousand fears, 
and when we arrived the first evening at Barnet, 
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found myself oppressed in spirit to a degree that 
could hardly be exceeded. I saw Mrs. Unwin weary, 
as she might well be, and heard such a variety of 
noises, both within the house and without, that I 
concluded she would get no rest. But I was merci- 
fully disappointed. She rested, though not well, yet 
sufficiently ; and when we finished our next day’s 
journey at Ripley, we were both in better condition, 
both of body and mind, than on the day preceding. 
At Ripley we found a quiet inn, that housed, as it 
happened, that night, no company but ourselves. 
There we slept well, and rose perfectly refreshed. 
And except some terrors that I felt at passing over the 
Sussex hills by moonlight, met with little to complain 
of till we arrived about ten o’clock at Eartham. Here 
we are as happy as it is in the power of terrestrial 
good to make us. It is almost a Paradise in which we 
dwell ; and our reception has been the kindest that it 
was possible for friendship and hospitality to contrive. 
Our host mentions you with great respect, and bids 
me tell you that he esteems you highly. Mrs. Unwin, 
who is, I think, in some points, already the better for 
her excursion, unites with mine her best compliments 
both to yourself and Mrs. Greatheed. I have much to 
see and enjoy before I can be perfectly apprised of all 
the delights of Eartham, and will therefore now sub- 
scribe myself, yours, my dear Sir, with great sincerity, 
WwW: C 


To Mrs. Courtenay 


Eartham, Aug. 12, 1792. 

My dearest Catharina—Though I have travelled far, 
nothing did I see in my travels that surprised me half 
so agreeably as your kind letter; for high as my 
opinion of your good nature is, I had no hopes of 
hearing from you till I should -have written first ;—a 
pleasure which I intended to allow myself the first 
opportunity. 

After three days confinement in a coach, and suffering 
as we went all that could be suffered from excessive heat 
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and dust, we found ourselves late in the evening at the 
door of our friend Hayley. In every other respect 
the journey was extremely pleasant. At the Mitre in 
Barnet, where we lodged the first evening, we found 
our friend Mr. Rose, who had walked thither from his 
house in Chancery Lane to meet us; and at Kingston, 
where we dined the second day, I found my old and 
much valued friend General Cowper, whom I had not 
seen in thirty years, and but for this journey should 
never have seen again. Mrs. Unwin, on whose account 
I had a thousand fears before we set out, suffered as 
little from fatigue as myself, and begins I hope already 
to feel some beneficial effects from the air of Eartham, 
and the exercise that she takes in one of the most 
delightful pleasure-grounds in the world. They occupy 
three sides of a hill, lofty enough to command a view 
of the sea, which skirts the horizon to a length of many 
miles, with the Isle of Wight at the end of it. The 
inland scene is equally beautiful, consisting of a large 
and deep valley well cultivated, and enclosed by 
magnificent hills, all crowned with wood. I had, for 
my part, no conception that a poet could be the owner 
of such a Paradise ; and his house is as elegant as his 
scenes are charming. 

But think not, my dear Catharina, that amidst all 
these beauties I shall lose the remembrance of the 
peaceful, but less splendid Weston. Your precincts 
will be as dear to me as ever, when I return; though 
when that day will arrive I know not, our host being 
determined, as I plainly see, to keep us as long as 
possible. Give my best fae to your husband. Thank 
him most kindly for his attention to the old bard of 
Greece, and pardon me that I do not send you now an 
epitaph for Fop. I am not sufficiently recollected to 
compose even a bagatelle at present; but in due time 
you shall receive it. 

Hayley, who will some time or other, I hope, see 
you at Weston, is already prepared to love you both, 
and being passionately fond of music, longs much to 
hear you.—Adieu ! W.C. 
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To THe Rey. Joun NeEwron 
Eartham, Aug. 16, 1792. 
My dear Friend—I must be shorter than I would be, 
and must scribble as fast as I can, being wanted by 
Romney, who is here, and to whom I am sitting for my 
PNCLUTG: eee 


To Mrs. CounTENAY 
Eartham, August 25, 1792. 

Without waiting for an answer to my last, I send my 
dear Catharina the epitaph she desired, composed as 
well as I could compose it ina place where every object, 
being still new to me, distracts my attention, and makes 
me as awkward at verse as if I had never dealt in it. 
Here it is. 


EPITAPH ON FOP 
A DOG BELONGING TO LADY THROCKMORTON 


Though once a puppy, and though Fop by name, 
Here moulders one whose bones some honour claim. 
No sycophant, although of spaniel race, 

And though no hound, a martyr to the chase— 

Ye squirrels, rabbits, leverets, rejoice, 

Your haunts no longer echo to his voice; 

This record of his fate exulting view, 

He died worn out with vain pursuit of you. 

‘ Yes (the indignant shade of Fop replies)— 

And worn with vain pursuit Man also dies.’ 


I am here, as I told you in my last, delightfully 
situated, and in the enjoyment of all that the most 
friendly hospitality can impart ; yet do I neither forget 
Weston, nor my friends at Weston ; on the contrary, 
I have at length, though much and kindly pressed to 
make a longer stay, determined on the day of our 
departure,—on the 17th of September we shall leave 
Eartham ; four days will be necessary to bring us home 
again, for I am under a promise to General Cowper to 
‘dine with him on the way, which cannot be done 
comfortably, either to him or to ourselves, unless we 
sleep that night at Kingston. 
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The air of this place has been, I believe, beneficial to 
us both. 1 indeed was in tolerable health before I set 
out, but have acquired since I came both a better 
appetite, and a knack of sleeping almost as much in a 
single night as formerly in two. Whether double 
quantities of that article will be favourable to me asa 

oet, time must show. About myself, however, I care 
ittle, being made of materials so tough, as not to 
threaten me even now, at the end of so many /ustrums, 
with anything like a speedy dissolution. My chief 
concern has been about Mrs. Unwin, and my chief 
comfort at this moment is, that she likewise has 
received, I hope, considerable benefit by the journey. 

Tell my dear George that I begin to long to behold 
him again; and did it not savour of ingratitude to the 
friend, under whose roof I am so happy at present, 
should be impatient to find myself once more under 
yours. 

Adieu! my dear Catharina. I have nothing to add 
in the way of news, except that Romney has drawn me 
in crayons ; by the suffrage of all here, aT Chins ae 


To Lapy Heskeru 
Eartham, Aug. 26, 1792. 


I know not how it is, my dearest Coz, but in a new 
scene, and surrounded by strange objects, I find my 
powers of thinking dissipated to a degree that makes it 
difficult to me even to write a letter, and even a letter 
to you; but such a letter as I can, I will, and have the 
fairest chance to succeed this morning, Hayley, Romney, 
Hayley’s son, and Beau, being all gone together to the 
sea for bathing. The sea, you must know, is nine 
miles off, so that unless stupidity prevent, I shall have 
opportunity to write not only to you, but to poor Hurdis 
also, who is broken-hearted for the loss of his favourite 
sister, lately dead : and whose letter, giving an account 
of it, which I received yesterday, drew tears from the 
eyes of all our party. My only comfort respecting 
even yourself is, that you write in good spirits, and 
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assure me that you are in astate of recovery ; otherwise 
I should mourn not only for Hurdis, but for myself, 
lest a certain event should reduce me, and in a short 
time too, to a situation as distressing as his ; for though 
nature designed you only for my cousin, you have had 
a sister’s place in my affections ever since I knew you. 
The reason is, I suppose, that having no sister, the 
daughter of my own mother, I thought it proper to 
have one, the daughter of yours. Certain it is, that I 
can by no means afford to lose you-; and that unless 
you will be upon honour with me, to give me always a 
true account of yourself, at least when we are not 
together, I shall always be unhappy, because always 
suspicious that you deceive me. 

Now for ourselves. I am, without the least dis- 
simulation, in good health; my spirits are about as 
good as you have ever seen them; and if increase of 
appetite and a double portion of sleep be advantageous, 
such are the advantages that I have received from this 
migration. As to that gloominess of mind, which I 
have had these twenty years, it cleaves to me even here ; 
and could I be translated to Paradise, unless I left my 
body behind me, would cleave to me even there also. 
It is my companion for life, and nothing will ever 
divorce us. So much for myself. Mrs. Unwin is 
evidently the better for her jaunt, though by no means 
as she was before the last attack ; still wanting help 
when she would rise from her seat, and a support in 
walking ; but she is able to use more exercise than she 
could at home, and moves with rather a less tottering 
step. God knows what He designs for me: but when I 
see those who are dearer to me than myself distempered 
and enfeebled, and myself as strong as in the days of 
my youth, I tremble for the solitude in which a few 
years may place me. I wish her and you to die before 
me, indeed, but not till 1 am more likely to follow 
immediately. Enough of this! 

Romney has drawn me in crayons, and in the opinion 
of all here with his best hand, and with the most exact 
resemblance possible. 
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The 17th of September is the day on which I intend 
to leave Eartham. We shall then have been six weeks 
resident here; a holiday time long enough for a man 
who has much to do. And now farewell! Vin G. 


P.S.—Hayley, whose love for me seems to be truly 
that of a brother, has given me his picture, drawn 
by Romney about fifteen years ago;—an admirable 
likeness. 

To Lapy Heskeru 
Eartham, Sept. 9, 1792. 

My dearest Cousin—I determine, if possible, to send 
you one more letter, or at least, if possible, once more 
to send you something like one, before we leave 
Eartham. But I am in truth so unaccountably local 
in the use of my pen, that, like the man in the fable, 
who could leap well no where but at Rhodes, I seem 
incapable of writing at all, except at Weston. This is, 
as I have already told you, a delightful place; more 
beautiful scenery I have never beheld nor expect to 
behold ; but the charms of it, uncommon as they are, 
have not in the least alienated my affections from 
Weston. The genius of that place suits me better,— 
it has an air of snug concealment, in which a disposition 
like mine feels itself peculiarly gratified ; whereas here 
I see from every window woods like forests, and hills 
like mountains,—a wilderness, in short, that rather 
increases my natural melancholy, and which, were it 
not for the agreeables I find within, would soon convince 
me that mere change of place can avail me little. 
Accordingly, I have not looked out for a house in 
Sussex, norshall.... W. C. 


To Wiiu1am Haytey, Ese. 
The Sun, at Kingston, 
Sept. 18, 1792. 
My dear Brother—With no sinister accident to 


retard or terrify us, we find ourselves, at a quarter 
before one, arrived safe at Kingston. I left you with 
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a heavy heart, and with a heavy heart took leave of our 
dear Tom, at the bottom of the chalk-hill. But soon 
after this last separation, my troubles gushed from my 
eyes, and then I was better. 

We must now prepare for our visit to the General. 
I add no more, therefore, than our dearest re- 
membrances and prayers that God may bless you and 
yours, and reward you an hundredfold for all your 
kindness. Tell Tom I shall always hold him dear for 
his affectionate attentions to Mrs. Unwin. From her 
heart the memory of him can never be erased. Johnny 
loves you all, and has a share in all these acknowledge- 
ments.—Adieu ! W. C. 


To Witu1am Haytery, Ese. 
Weston, Sept. 21, 1792. 

My dear Hayley—Chaos himself, even the chaos of 
Milton, is not surrounded with more confusion, nor has 
a mind more completely in a hubbub, than I experience 
at the present moment. At our first arrival, after long 
absence, we find a hundred orders to servants necessary, 
a thousand things to be restored to their proper places, 
and.an endless variety of minutiae to be adjusted ; which, 
though individually of little importance, are most 
momentous in the aggregate. In these circumstances 
I find myself so indisposed to writing, that save to 
yourself I would on no account attempt it; but to you 
I will give such a recital as I can of all that has passed 
since I sent you that short note from Kingston, knowing 
that if it be a perplexed recital, you will consider the 
cause, and pardon it. I will begin with a remark, in 
which I am inclined to think you will agree with me, 
that there is sometimes more true heroism passing in a 
corner, and on occasions that make no noise in the 
world, than has often been exercised by those whom 
that world esteems her greatest heroes, and on occasions 
the most illustrious; I hope so at least; for all the 
heroism I have to boast, and all the opportunities I 
have of displaying any, are of a private nature. After 
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writing the note I immediately began to prepare for my 
appointed visit to Ham; but the struggles that I had 
with my own spirit, labouring as I did under the most 
dreadful dejection, are never to be told. I would have 
given the world to have been excused. I went, how- 
ever, and carried my point against myself with a heart 
riven asunder. I have reasons for all this anxiety 
which I cannot relate now. The visit, however, passed 
off well, and we returned in the dark to Kingston. I 
with a lighter heart than I had known since my 
departure from Eartham,—and Mary too, for she had 
suffered hardly less than myself, and chiefly on my 
account. That night we rested well in our inn, and at 
twenty minutes after eight next morning set off for 
London ; exactly at ten we reached Mr. Rose’s door ; 
we drank a dish of chocolate with him, and proceeded, 
--Mr. Rose riding with us as far as St. Albans, From 
this time we met with no impediment. In the dark, 
and in a storm, at eight at night, we found ourselves at 
our own back door. Mrs. Unwin was very near slipping 
out of the chair in which she was taken from the chaise, 
but at last was landed safe. We all have had a good 
night, and are all well this morning. 
God bless you, my dearest brother. Wee, 


To Wiutuiams Hayiey, Esa. 
Weston, Oct. 2, 1792. 


My dear Hayley—A bad night, succeeded by an east 
wind, and a sky all in sables, have such an effect on my 
spirits, that if I did not consult my own comfort more 
than yours, I should not write to-day, for I shall not 
entertain you much ; yet your letter, though containing 
no very pleasant tidings, has afforded me some relief. 
It tells me, indeed, that you have been dispirited 
yourself, and that poor little Tom, the faithful squire 
of my Mary, has been seriously indisposed: all this 
grieves me; but then there is a warmth of heart and a 
kindness in it, that do me good. I will endeavour not 
to repay you in notes of sorrow and despondence, 
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though all my sprightly chords seem broken. In truth, 
one day excepted, I have not seen the day when I have 
been cupeteal since I left you. My spirits, I think, 
are almost constantly lower than they were; the 
approach of winter is perhaps the cause; and if it is, 1 
have nothing better to expect for a long time to come. 

Yesterday was a day of assignation with myself, the 
day of which I said some days before it came, when 
that day comes I will begin my dissertations. Ac- 
cordingly, when it came I prepared to do so; filled a 
letter-case with fresh paper, furnished myself with a 
pretty good pen, and replenished my ink-bottle; but 
partly from one cause, and partly from another, chiefly, 
however, from distress and dejection, after writing and 
obliterating about six lines, in the composition of which 
I spent near an hour, I was obliged to relinquish the 
attempt. An attempt so unsuccessful could have no 
other effect than to dishearten me ; and it has had that 
effect to such a degree that I know not when I shall 
find courage to make another. At present I shall 
certainly abstain, since at present I cannot well afford 
to expose myself to the danger of a fresh mortification. 

WiGe 


To Wiutu1am Haytey, Ese. 


Weston, Oct. 13, 1792. 

I began a letter to you yesterday, my dearest 
brother, and proceeded through two sides of the sheet ; 
but so much of my nervous fever found its way into it, 
that looking it over this morning I determined not to 
send it. 

I have risen, though not in good spirits, yet in better 
than I generally do of late, and therefore will not 
address you in the melancholy tone that belongs to my 
worst feelings. 

I began to be restless about your portrait, and to say, 
How long shall I have to wait for it; I wished it here 
for many reasons : the sight of it will be a comfort to 
me, for I not only love, but I am proud of you, as of a 
conquest made in my old age. Johnny goes to town 
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on Monday, on purpose to call on Romney, to whom 
he shall give all proper information concerning its 
conveyance hither. The name of a man, whom I esteem 
as I do Romney, ought not to be unmusical in my ears ; 
but his name will be so, till I shall have paid him a debt 
justly due to him, by doing such poetical honours to it 
as I intend. Heaven knows when that intention will 
be executed, for the Muse is still as obdurate and as 
coy as ever. 

Your kind postscript is just arrived, and gives me 
great pleasure. When I cannot see you myself, it 
seems some comfort, however, that you have been seen 
by another known to me ; and who will tell me in a few 
days that he has seen you. Your wishes to disperse my 
melancholy would, I am sure, prevail, did that event 
depend on the warmth and sincerity with which you 
frame them : but it has baffled both wishes and prayers, 
and those the most fervent that could be made, so many 
years, that the case seems hopeless. But no more of 
this at present. 

Your verses to Austin are as sweet as the honey that 
they accompany ;—kind, friendly, witty, and elegant. 
When shall I be able to do the like? Perhaps when 
my Mary, like your Tom, shall cease to be an invalid, 
I may recover a power at least to do something. I 
sincerely rejoice in the dear little man’s restoration. 
My Mary continues, I hope, to mend a little. eee 


To Samuet Ross, Ese. 
Weston, Nov. 9, 1792. 

My dear Friend—I wish that I were as industrious, 
and as much occupied as you, though in a different 
way; but it is not so with me. Mrs. Unwin’s great 
debility (who is not yet able to move without assist- 
ance), is of itself a hindrance such as would effectually 
disable me. ‘Till she can work and read, and fill up 
her time as usual (all which is at present entirely out 
of her power), I may now and then find time to write 
a letter, but I shall write nothing more. I cannot sit 
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with my pen in my hand, and my books before me, 
while she is in effect in solitude, silent, and looking at 
the fire. To this hindrance that other has been 
added, of which you are already aware,—a want of 
spirits, such as I have never known, when I was not 
absolutely laid by, since 1 commenced an author. 
How long I shall be continued in these uncomfortable 
circumstances is known only to Him who, as He will, 
disposes of us all. I may be yet able perhaps to pre- 
pare the first book of the Paradise Lost for the press, 
before it will be wanted ; and Johnson himself seems 
to think there will be no haste for the second. But 
poetry is my favourite employment, and all my poetical 
operations are in the meantime suspended ; for while 
a work to which I have bound myself remains un- 
accomplished I can do nothing else. 

-Johuson’s plan of prefixing my phiz to the new 
edition of my Poems is by no means a pleasant one to 
me, and so I told him in a letter I sent him from 
Eartham, in which I assured him that my objections 
to it would not be easily surmounted. But if you 
judge that it may really have an effect in advancing 
the sale, I would not be so squeamish as to suffer the 
spirit of prudery to prevail in me to his disadvantage. 
Somebody told an author, I forget whom, that there 
was more vanity in refusing his picture, than in grant- 
ing it; on which he instantly complied. I do not 
perfectly feel all the force of the argument, but it 
shall content me that he did. 

I do most sincerely rejoice in the success of your 
publication, and have no doubt that my prophecy 
concerning your success in greater matters will be 
fulfilled. We are naturally pleased when our friends 
approve what we approve ourselves; how much then 
must I be pleased, when you speak so kindly of 
Johnny! I know him to be all that you think him, 
and love him entirely. 

Adieu! We expect you at Christmas, and shall 
therefore rejoice when Christmas comes. Let nothing 
interfere.—Kver yours, W. C 
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To Witu1am Haytey, Esa. 
Weston, Nov. 25, 1792. 

How shall I thank you enough for the interest you 
take in my future Miltonic labours, and the assistance 
you promised me in the performance of them? I will 
some time or other, if I live, and live a poet, acknow- 
ledge your friendship in some of my best verse; the 
most suitable return one poet can make to another; in 
the meantime, I love you, and am sensible of all your 
kindness. You wish me warm in my work, and 1] 
ardently wish the same; but when I shall be so, God 
only knows. My melancholy, which seemed a little 
alleviated for a few days, has gathered about me again, 
with as black a cloud as ever; the consequence is 
absolute incapacity to begin. 

I was for some years dirge-writer to the town of 
Northampton, being employed by the clerk of the 
principal parish there, to furnish him with an annual 
copy of verses proper to be printed at the foot of his 
bill of mortality; but the clerk died, and hearing 
nothing for two years from his successor, I well hoped 
that I was out of my office. The other morning, how- 
ever, Sam announced the new clerk; he came to 
solicit the same service as I had rendered his pre- 
decessor, and I reluctantly complied ; doubtful, indeed, 
whether I was capable. 1 have, however, achieved that 
labour, and I have done nothing more. I am just sent 
for up to Mary, dear Mary! Adieu! she is as well as 
when I left you, I would I could say better. Re- 
member us both affectionately to your sweet boy, and 
trust me for being most truly yours, W.C. 


To Lapy Heskeru 
Deon ,, 1792. 

I am truly glad, my dearest Coz, that the waters of 
Cheltenham have done thee good, and wish ardently 
that those of Bath may establish thy health, and prove 
the means of prolonging it many years, even till thou 
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shalt become what thou wast called at a very early age, 
an old wench indeed. I have been a pauvre miserable 
ever since I came from Eartham, and was litile better 
while there, so that whatever motive may incline me 
to travel again hereafter, it will not be the hope that 
my spirits will be much the better for it. Neither was 
Mrs. Unwin’s health so much improved by that frisk of 
ours into Sussex, as I had hoped and expected. She 
is, however, tolerably well, but very far indeed from 
having recovered the effects of her last disorder. 

My birthday (the sixty-first that I have numbered) 
has proved for once a propitious day to me, for on that 
day my spirits began to mend, my nights became less 
hideous, and my days have been such of course. 

I have heard nothing from Joseph, and having been 
always used to hear from him in November, am reduced 
to the dire necessity of supposing with you that he is 
heinously offended. Being in want of money, however, 
I wrote to him yesterday, and a letter which ought to 
produce a friendly answer; but whether it will or not 
is an affair, at present, of great uncertainty. Walter 
Bagot is offended too, and wonders that I would have 
any connexion with so bad a man as the author of the 
‘Essay on old Maids”! must necessarily be! Poor 
man ! he has five sisters, I think, in that predicament, 
which makes his resentment rather excusable. Joseph, 
“ the way, has two, and perhaps may be proportion- 
ally influenced by that consideration. Should that 
be the case, I have nothing left to do but to wish 
them all good husbands, since the reconciliation 
of my two friends seems closely connected with that 
contingency. ... 

The French are a vain and childish people, and 
conduct themselves on this grand occasion with a 
levity and extravagance nearly akin to madness; but it 
would have been better for Austria and Prussia to let 
them alone. All nations have a right to choose their 
own mode of government, and the sovereignty of the 
people is a doctrine that evinces itself; for whenever 
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the people choose to be masters they always are so, 
and none can hinder them. God grant that we may 
have no revolution here, but unless we have a reform, 
we certainly shall. Depend upon it, my dear, the 
hour is come when power founded in patronage and 
corrupt majorities must govern this land no longer. 
Concessions too must be made to dissenters of every 
denomination. They have a right to them, a right to 
all the privileges of Englishmen, and sooner or later, 
by fair means or by force, they will have them. . 
—Ever thine, Wu. Cowper. 


To JoserH Hix, Esa. 
Weston, Dec. 16, 1792. 

My dear Sir—We differ so little, that it is pity we 
should not agree. The possibility of restoring our 
diseased government is, I think, the only point on 
which we are not of one mind. If you are right, and 
it cannot be touched in the medical way, without 
danger of absolute ruin to the constitution, keep the 
doctors at a distance, say I—and let us live as long as 
we can. But perhaps physicians might be found of 
skill sufficient for the purpose, were they but as willing 
as able. Who are they? Not those honest blunderers 
the mob, but our governors themselves. As it is in 
the power of any individual to be honest if he will, any 
body of men are, as it seems to me, equally possessed 
of the same option. For I can never persuade myself 
to think the world so constituted by the author of it, 
and human society, which is his ordinance, so shabby 
a business, that the buying and selling of votes and 
consciences should be essential to its existence. As to 
multiplied representation, I know not that I foresee 
any great advantage likely to arise from that. Pro- 
vided there be but a reasonable number of reasonable 
heads laid together for the good of the nation, the end 
may as well be answered by five hundred, as it would 
be by a thousand, and perhaps better. But then they 
should be honest as well as wise; and in order that 
they may be so, they should put it out of as own 
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power to be otherwise. This they might certainly do, 
if they would ; and would they do it, I am not con- 
vinced that any great mischief would ensue. You say, 
‘somebody must have influence,’ but I see no necessity 
for it. Let integrity of intention and a due share of 
ability be supposed, and the influence will be in the 
right place, it will all centre in the zeal and good of 
the nation. That will influence their debates and 
decisions, and nothing else ought to do it. You will 
say perhaps that, wise men and honest men as they are 
supposed, they are yet liable to be split into almost as 
many differences of opinion as there are individuals : 
but I rather think not. It is observed of Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough, that each always 
approved and seconded the plans and views of the 
other ; and the reason given for it is, that they were 
men of equal ability. The same cause that could 
make two unanimous, would make twenty so; and 
would at least secure a majority among as many hun- 
dreds. As to the reformation of the church, I want 
none, unless by a better provision for the inferior 
clergy: and if that could be brought about by 
emaciating a little some of our too corpulent dignitaries, 
I should be well contended. 

The dissenters, I think, catholics, and others, have 
all a right to the privileges of all other Englishmen, 
because to deprive them is persecution ; and persecution 
on any account, but especially on a religious one, is an 
abomination. But after all, valeat respublica, I love 
my country, I love my king, and I wish peace and 
prosperity to Old England.—Adieu, Wwe 'G: 


To Lapy Heskern 
The Lodge, Jan. 19, 1798. 
Sufficiently apprised beforehand that my letter 
would not be worth more, I have waited till you might 
have it for a groat; arriving on Monday, I conclude 
that it will find you in N. N. Street, and will find you 
I we much improved in your health by the trip that 
you have made to Bath. On no other terms shall I fail 
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to hate the place that has deprived us of your company. 
You know not what you lose by being absent from 
Weston at this moment. We have just received from 
Johnny a cask of the best Holland gin, and in a few 
days I shall receive from Charlotte Smith a present of 
her novel, not yet published, entitled the Old Manor 
House, in three volumes. How happy wouldst thou 
find iiveets in the enjoyment of both these articles at 
once !s. 4... 

Mrs. Wright lately paid a morning visit at the 
Hall, and the Miss Knapps were with her. In their 
return they very kindly stopped at our door, to inquire 
after the health of me and Mrs. Unwin. I behaved, 
as usual, very ill on the occasion, and did not go out 
to speak to them; the reason, however, was that 
being just returned from my walk, and in my 
slippers, and the day being extremely raw and damp, 
and having, besides, an inflammation in my eyes, I was 
fearful of taking cold; and shouldst thou see any of 
the ladies in question, as I suppose thou wilt ere long, 
thou canst not do better than plead my excuse by tell- 
ing them so. If I doarude thing I have at least the 
virtue to be ashamed of it; which is some apology, and 
more than every clown can say. 

Thou canst not do better than send me the draft 
immediately, for at this season of the year the money- 
birds are full fledged, and fly at an immoderate rate ; 
whole flocks of them disappear in a moment. Unless 
thou tell me who they are that eat me up alive, I can 
say nothing about it. In fact, I am eaten up by noth- 
ing but an enormous taxation, which has doubled the 
price of everything within my memory ; which makes 
it impossible for a man of small means like me, to live 
at all like a gentleman upon his income. Adieu, Mrs. 
U. sends her sincere love to you; she is as well as at 
any time since her last attack, and that is not much to. 
boast of. When you went you took with you the key 
of the caddy. Bring it soon. I have a letter from 
Dublin about my Homer, which would do thy heart 
good.—Adieu. Waie: 
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To Wiuu1am Haytey, Ese. 
Weston, Jan. 20, 1793. 


My dear Brother— . . . Had you come, and come 
without notice too, you would not have surprised us 
more, than (as the matter was managed) we were sur- 
prised at the arrival of your picture. It reached us in 
the evening, after the shutters were closed, at a time 
when a chaise might actually have brought you without 
giving us the least previous intimation. Then it was, 
that Samuel, with his cheerful countenance, appeared 
at the study door, and with a voice as cheerful as his 
looks, exclaimed, ‘Mr. Hayley is come, Madam!’ 
We both started, and in the same moment cried, ‘ Mr. 
Hayley come! and where is he?’ The next moment 
corrected our mistake, and finding Mary’s vaice grow 
suddenly tremulous, I turned and saw her weeping. 

I do nothing, nothwithstanding all your exhor- 
tations ; my idleness is a proof against them all, or to 
speak more truly my difficulties are so. Something 
indeed I do. I play at pushpin with Homer every 
morning before breakfast, fingering and polishing, as 
Paris did his armour. Wee 


To Joun Jonnson, Esa. 


Jan. 31, 1793. 
Io Paean! 


My dearest Johnny—Even as you foretold, so it 
came to pass. On Tuesday I received your letter, and 
on Tuesday came the pheasants; for which I am 
indebted in many thanks, as well as Mrs. Unwin, 
both to your kindness and to your kind friend Mr. 
Copeman. 

In Copeman’s ear this truth let Echo tell,— 
‘Immortal bards like mortal pheasants well’ : 


And when his clerkship’s out, I wish him herds 
Of golden clients for his golden birds. 


Our friends the Courtenays have never dined with us 
since their marriage, because we have never asked them; 
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and we have never asked them, because poor Mrs. 
Unwin is not so equal to the task of providing for and 
entertaining company as before this last illness. But 
this is no objection to the arrival here of a bustard ; 
rather it is a cause for which we shall be particularly 
glad to see the monster. It will be a handsome present 
to them. So let the bustard come, as the Lord Mayor 
of London said to the hare, when he was hunting,—let 
her come, a’ God’s name: I am not afraid of her. 
Adieu, my dear Cousin and caterer. My eyes 
terribly bad ; else I had much more to say to you.— 
Ever affectionately yours, Wm. Cowper. 


To Lavy Heskeru 
Feb. 10, 1793. 
My pens are all split and my inkglass is dry ; 
Neither wit, common sense, nor ideas have I. 

In vain has it been that I have made several attempts 
to write, since I came from Sussex; unless more com- 
fortable days arrive than I have the confidence to look 
for, there is an end ofall writing with me. I have no 
spirits :—when the Rose came, I was obliged to prepare 
for his coming by a nightly dose of laudanum—twelve 
drops suffice; but without them, I am devoured by 
melancholy. 

propos of the Rose! His wife in her political 
notion is the exact counterpart of yourself—loyal in 
the extreme. Therefore, if you find her thus inclined, 
when you become acquainted with her, you must not 
place her resemblance to yourself to the account of her 
admiration of you, for she is your likeness ready made. 
In fact, we are all of one mind, about government 
matters, and notwithstanding your opinion, the Rose is 
himself a Whig, and lam a Whig, and you, my dear, 
are a Tory, and all the Tories nowadays call all the 
Whigs Republicans. How the deuce you came to bea 
Tory is best known to yourself; you have to answer 
for this novelty to the shades of your ancestors, who 


were always Whigs ever since we had lee as 
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To Wim Haytey, Ese. 


Weston, Feb. 24, 1793. 

. . . Oh! you rogue! what would you give to have 
such a dream about Milton, as I had about a week 
since? I dreamed that being in a house in the city, 
and with much company, looking towards the lower 
end of the room from the upper end of it, I descried a 
figure which I immediately knew to be Milton’s. He 
was very gravely, but very neatly attired in the fashion 
of his day, and had a countenance which filled me with 
those feelings that an affectionate child has for a 
beloved father, such, for instance, as Tom has for you. 
My first thought was wonder, where he could have 
been concealed so many years ; my second, a transport 
of joy to find him still alive; my third, another trans- 
port to find myself in his company ; and my fourth, a 
resolution to accost him. I did so, and he received me 
with a complacence, in which I saw equal sweetness 
and dignity. I spoke of his Paradise Lost, as every man 
must, who is worthy to speak of it at all, and told him a 
long story of the manner in which it affected me, when 
I first discovered it, being at that time a schoolboy. 
He answered me by a smile and a gentle inclination 
of his head. He then grasped my hand affectionately, 
and with a smile that charmed me, said, ‘ Well, 
you for your part will do well also’; at last recollect- 
ing his great age (for I understood him to be two 
hundred years old), I feared that I might fatigue him 
by much talking, 1 took my leave, and he took his, 
with an air of the most perfect good breeding. His 
person, his features, his manner, were all so perfectly 
characteristic, that I am persuaded an apparition of 
him could not represent him more completely. This 
may be said to have been one of the dreams of Pindus, 
may it not? . . .—With Mary’s kind love, I must now 
conclude myself, my dear Brother, ever yours, 


Liprus. 
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To Witu1am Cowper, Esa. 


Eartham, March 4, 1798. 


Honoured King of Bards—Since you deign to demand 
the observations of an humble and unexperienced ser- 
vant of yours, on a work of one who is so much his 
superior (as he is ever ready to serve you with all his 
might), behold what you demand ! but let me desire 
you not to censure me for my unskilful and perhaps (as 
they will undoubtedly appear to you) ridiculous obser- 
vations ; but be so kind as to receive them as a mark 
of respectful affection from your obedient servant, 


Tuomas Haytey. 
i ica Line. 


. 184. I cannot reconcile myself to these expressions, 
195. ‘Ah, cloth'd with impudence,’ etc. ‘Shameless 
126. wolf,’ and ‘ Face of flint.’ 
I. ,.. 508. ‘Dishonour’d foul,’ is, in my opinion, an uncleanly 
expression. 
I. ... 651. ‘Reel'd,’ I think makes it appear as if Olympus 
was drunk. 
I. .. 749. ‘Kindler of the fires in heaven,’ I think makes 
Jupiter appear too much like a lamplighter. 
II. ... 317 These lines are in my opinion, below the elevated 
to 319. genius of Mr. Cowper. 
XVIII. ... 300 This appears to me to be rather Irish, since in 
to 304. line 300 you say, ‘No one sat, and in 304, 


* Polydamus rose.’ 


To Mr. Tuomas Hayutey 
Weston, March 14, 1793. 


My dear little Critic—I thank you heartily for your 
observations, on which I set a higher value, because 
they have instructed me as much, and have entertained 
me more than all the other strictures of our public 
judges in these matters. Perhaps I am not much 
more pleased with shameless wolf, etc. than you. But 
what is to be done, my little man? Coarse as the 
expressions are, they are no more than equivalent to 
those of Homer. ‘The invective of the ancients was 
never tempered with good manners, as your papa can 
tell you; and my business, you know, is, not to be 
more polite than my author, but to represent him as 
closely as I can. 
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Dishonour’d foul | have wiped away, for the reason 
you give, which is a very just one, and the present 
reading is this, 

Who hath dared dishonour thus 
The life itself, etc. 


Your objection to kindler of the fires of Heaven I had 
the good fortune to anticipate, and expunged the dirty 
ambiguity some time since, wondering not a little that 
I had ever admitted it. 

The fault you find with the two first verses of 
Nestor’s speech discovers such a degree of just discern- 
ment, that but for your papa’s assurance to the con- 
trary, I must have suspected him as the author of that 
remark ; much as I should have respected it, if it had 
been so, I value it I assure you, my little friend, still 
more as yours. In the new edition the passage will 
be found thus altered, 


Alas! great sorrow falls on Greece to-day, 
Priam, and Priam’s sons with all in Troy—— 
Oh ! how will they exult, and in their hearts 
Triumph, once hearing of this broil between 
The prime of Greece, in council, and in arms. 


Where the word veel suggests to you the idea of a 
drunken mountain, it performs the service to which I 
destined it. It is a bold metaphor ; but justified by one 
of the sublimest passages in Scripture, compared with 
the sublimity of which even that of Homer suffers 
humiliation. 

It is God himself, who, speaking, I think, by the 
prophet Isaiah, says, 


The earth shall reel to and fro like a drunkard. 


With equal boldness in the same Scripture, the poetry 
of which was never equalled, mountains are said to 
skip, to break out into singing, and the fields to clap 
their hands. I intend, therefore, that my Olympus 
shall be still tipsy. 

The accuracy of your last remark, in which you 
convicted me of a bull, delights me. A fig for all 
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critics but you! The blockheads could not find it. It 
shall stand thus, 


First spake Polydamus 


Homer was more upon his guard, than to commit such 
a blunder, for he says, 
Hipx ayopevery. 

And now, my dear little censor, once more accept 
my thanks. I only regret that your strictures are so 
few, being just and sensible as they are. 

Tell your papa that he shall hear from me soon; 
accept mine, and my dear invalid’s affectionate remem- 
brances.—Ever yours, W. C, 


To Josepu Hiri, Esa. 
March 29, 1798. 


My dear Friend—Your tidings concerning the 
slender pittance yet to come, are, as you observe, of 
the melancholy cast. Not being gifted by nature with 
the means of acquiring much, it is well, however, that 
she has given me a disposition to be contented with 
little. I have now been so many years habituated to 
small matters, that I should probably find myself in- 
commoded by greater ; and may I but be enabled to 
shift, as I have been hitherto, unsatisfied wishes will 
never trouble me much. My pen has helped me some- 
what ; and, after some years’ toil, I begin to reap the 
benefit. Had I begun sooner, perhaps I should have 
known fewer pecuniary distresses; or, who can say? 
It is possible that I might not have succeeded so well. 
Fruit ripens only a short time before it rots ; and man, 
in general, arrives not at maturity of mental powers at 
a much earlier period. I am now busied in preparing 
Homer for his second appearance. An author should 
consider himself as bound not to please himself, but 
the public; and so far as the good pleasure of the public 
may be learned from the critics, I design to accommo- 
date myself to it. The Latinisms, though employed 
by Milton, and numbered by Addison among the arts 
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and expedients by which he has given dignity to his 
style, I shall render into plain English ; the rougher 
lines, though my reason for using them has never been 
proved a bad one, so far as I know, I shall make per- 
fectly smooth ; and shall give body and substance to 
all that is in any degree feeble and flimsy. And when 
I have done all this, and more, if the critics still 
grumble, I shall say the very deuce is in them. Yet 
that they will grumble, I make no doubt ; for, unrea- 
sonable as it is to do so, they all require something 
better than Homer, and that something they will 
certainly never get from me. 

As to the canal that is to be my neighbour, I hear 
little about it. The Courtenays of Weston have noth- 
ing to do with it, and I have no intercourse with 
Tyringham. When it is finished, the people of these 
parts will have to carry their coals seven miles only, 
which now they bring from Northampton or Bedford, 
both at the distance of fifteen. But, as Balaam says, 
who shall live when these things are done? It is not 
for me, a sexagenarian already, to expect that I shall. 
The chief objection to canals in general seems to be, 
that, multiplying as they do, they are likely to swallow 
the coasting trade. 

I cannot tell you the joy I feel at the disappointment 
of the French ; pitiful mimics of Spartan and Roman 
virtue, without a grain of it in their whole character, 
—Ever yours, Wu. Cowper. 


To Joun Jounson, Esa. 
The Lodge, April 11, 1793. 
My dearest Johnny— . . . Fear not, my man. You 
will acquit yourself very well, I dare say, both in 
standing for your degree, and when you have gained 
it. A little tremor, and a little shamefacedness in a 
stripling, like you, are recommendations rather than 
otherwise ; and so they ought to be, being symptoms 


of an ingenuous mind rather unfrequent in this age of 
brass, 
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What you say of your determined purpose, with 
God’s help, to take up the Cross, and despise the 
shame, gives us both real pleasure. In our pedigree is 
found one at least who did it before you. Do you the 
like, and you will meet him in heaven, as sure as the 
Scripture is the Word of God. 

The quarrel that the world has with evangelic men 
and doctrines, they would have with a host of angels 
in the human form: for it is the quarrel of owls with 
sunshine ; of ignorance with divine illumination. 

«Adieu, my dear Johnny ! We shall expect you with 
earnest desire of your coming, and receive you with 
much delight. Wer, 


To tHE Rey. Joun Newton 
April 25, 1793. 

My dear Friend—Had it not been stipulated between 
us that, being both at present pretty much engrossed 
by business, we should write when opportunity offers, 
I should be frighted at the date of your last: but 
you will not judge me, I know, by the unfrequency of 
my letters, nor suppose that my thoughts about you 
are equally unfrequent. In truth they are not. No 
day passes in which you are excluded from them. I 
am so busy that I do not expect even now to fill my 
paper. While I write, my poor invalid, who is still 
unable to amuse herself either with book or needle, 
sits silent at my side; which makes me, in all my 
letters, hasten to a conclusion. My only time for 
study is now before breakfast; and I lengthen it as 
much as I can by rising early. . . .—I remain sincerely 
yours, 


To rue Rey. Warrer Bacor 
Weston, May 4, 1793. 
My dear Friend—While your sorrow for our common 
loss was fresh in your mind, I would not write, lest a 
letter on so distressing a subject should be too painful 
both to you and me; and now that I seem to have 
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reached a proper time for doing it, the multiplicity of 
my literary eee will hardly afford me leisure. 
Both you and I have this comfort when deprived of 
those we love,—at our time of life we have every 
reason to believe that the deprivation cannot be long. 
Our sun is setting too; and when the hour of rest 
arrives we shall rejoin your brother, and many whom 
we have tenderly loved, our forerunners into a better 
country. . . .Truly yours, Was 


To Lapy Hesxeru 
The Lodge, May 7, 1788. 
My dearest Coz— . . . Tam glad I have convinced 
thee at last that thou art a Tory. Your friend’s 
definition of Whig and Tory may be just for aught I 
know, as far as the latter are concerned ; but respect- 
ing the former, | think him mistaken. There is no 
rrvur Whig who wishes all power in the hands of his 
own party. ‘The division of it, which the lawyers call 
tripartite, is exactly what he desires; and he would 
have neither Kings, Lords, nor Commons unequally 
trusted, or in the smallest degree predominant. Such 
a Whig am I, and such Whigs are the true friends of 
the constitution, 
Adieu ! my dear, Tam dead with weariness. 
wre 
To Tromas Parx, Esa. 
May 17, 1798. 
Dear Sir—It has not been without frequent self- 
reproach that have so long omitted to answer your 
last very kind and most obliging letter. Iam by habit 
and inclination extremely punctual in the discharge of 
such arrears, and it is only through necessity, and 
under constraint of various indispensable engagements 
of a different kind, that I am become of late much 
otherwise. 
I have never seen Chapman’s translation of Homer, 
and will not refuse your offer of it, unless, by accepting 
it, I shall deprive you of a curiosity that you cannot 
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easily replace. The line or two which you quote from 
him, except that the expression ‘a well-written soul’ 
has the quaintness of his times in it, do him credit. 
He cannot surely be the same Chapman who wrote a 
poem, 1 think, on the battle of Hochstadt, in which, 
when I was a very young man, I remember to have 
seen the following lines : 


Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted on his capering beast, 
Into the Danube they were push’d by shoals, 
And sunk and bobb’d, and bobb’d and sunk, and sunk and bobb’d 
their souls. 


These are lines that could not fail to impress the 
memory, though not altogether in the Homerican 
style of battle. 

I am, as you say, a hermit, and probably an irre- 
claimable one, having a horror of London that I cannot 
express, nor indeed very easily account for. Neither 
am I much less disinclined to migration in general. I 
did no little violence to my love of home last summer, 
when I paid Mr. Hayley a visit, and in truth was prin- 
cipally induced to the journey by a hope that it might 
be useful to Mrs. Unwin ; who, however, derived so 
little benefit from it, that 1 purpose for the future to 
avail myself of the privilege my years may reasonably 
claim, by compelling my younger friends to visit me. 
But eyen this is a point which I cannot well compass 
at present, both because I am too busy, and because 
poor Mrs. Unwin is not able to bear the fatigue of 
company. Should better days arrive, days of more 
leisure to me, and of some health to her, I shall not 
fail to.give you notice of the change, and shall then 
hope for the pleasure of seeing you at Weston. 

The epitaph you saw is on the tomb of the same Mr. 
Unwin to whom the Zirocinium is inscribed ; the son 
of the lady above mentioned. By the desire of his 
executors I wrote a Latin one, which they approved, 
but it was not approved by a relation of the deceased, 
and therefore was not used. He objected to the mention 
I had made in it of his mother having devoted him to 
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the service of God in his infancy. She did it, however, 
and not in vain, as | wrote in my epitaph. Who wrote 
the English one I know not. 

The poem called The Slave is not mine, nor have I 
ever seen it. I wrote two on the subject—one entitled 
The Negros Complaint, and the other The Morning 
Dream. With thanks for all your kindness, and the 
patience you have with me.—I remain, dear Sir, sin- 
cerely yours, Wm. Cowper. 


To Wiru1am Haytey, Ese. 
Weston, May 21, 1793. 

My dear Brother—You must either think me ex- 
tremely idle, or extremely busy, that I have made your 
last very kind letter wait so very long for an answer. 
The truth, however, is, that I am neither ; but have had 
time enough to have scribbled to you, had I been able 
to scribble at all. To explain this riddle I must give 
you a short account of my proceedings. 

I rise at six every morning, and fag till near eleven, 
when I breakfast. The consequence is, that I am so 
exhausted as not to be able to write, when the oppor- 
tunity offers. You will say—‘ Breakfast before you 
work, and then your work will not fatigue you.’ I 
answer—‘ Perhaps I might, and your counsel would 
probably prove beneficial; but I cannot spare a moment 
for eating in the early part of the morning, having no 
other time for study.’ This uneasiness of which I com- 
plain is a proof that I am somewhat stricken in years; 
and there is no other cause by which I can account for it, 
since I go early to bed, always between ten and eleven, 
and seldom fail to sleep well. Certain it is, ten years 
ago I could have done as much, and sixteen years ago 
did actually much more, without suffering fatigue, or 
any inconvenience from my labours. How insensibly 
old age steals on, and how often it is actually arrived 
before we suspect it! Accident alone,—some occurrence 
that suggests a comparison of our former with our 
present selves, affords the discovery. Well! it is 
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always good to be undeceived, especially on an article 
of such importance. . . . A.C, 


To Lapy Heskeru 


Weston, June 1, 1793. 


My dearest Cousin—You will not (you say) come to 
us now; and you tell us not when you will. These 
assignations sine die are such shadowy things, that I can 
neither grasp nor get any comfort from them. Know 
_ you not, that hope is the next best thing to enjoyment? 
Give us then a hope, and a determinate time for that 
hope to fix on, and we will endeavour to be satisfied. 

Johnny is gone to Cambridge, called thither to take 
his degree, and is much missed by me. He is such an 
active little fellow in my service, that he cannot be 
otherwise. In three weeks, however, I shall hope to 
have him again for a fortnight. I have had a letter 
from him, containing an incident which has given birth 
to the following. 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND 


ON HIS ARRIVING AT CAMBRIDGE WET, WHEN NO RAIN 
HAD FALLEN THERE 


If Gideon's fleece, which drench’d with dew he found, 
While moisture none refresh’d the herbs around, 
Might fitly represent the Church endow’d 

With heavenly gifts, to Heathens not allow’d: 

In pledge, perhaps, of favours from on high, 

Thy locks were wet, when other locks were dry, 
Heaven grant us half the omen! May we see, 

Not drought on others, but much dew on thee! 


These are spick and span. Johnny himself has not 
yet seen them. ... W. C. 


To Winu1am Hayrey, Esa. 
Weston, July 7, 1793. 
My dearest Hayley— ... 1 am at this moment, 
with all the imprudence natural to poets, expending 
nobody knows what in embellishing my premises, or 
rather the premises of my neighbour Courtenay, which 
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is more poetical still. I have built one summer-house 
already, vith the boards of my old study, and am build- 
ing another spick and span, as they say. I have also 
a stone-cutter now at work, setting a bust of my dear 
old Grecian on a pedestal ; and besides all this, I medi- 
tate still more that it is to be done in the autumn. 
Your project therefore is most opportune, as any pro- 
ject must needs be that has so direct a tendency to put 
money into the pocket of one so likely to want it. 


Ah brother poet! send me of your shade, 
And bid the Zephyrs hasten to my aid ! 
Or, like a worm unearth’d at noon, I go 
Dispatch’d by sunshine, to the shades below. 
My poor Mary is as well as the heat will allow her 
to be, and whether it be cold or sultry, is always affec- 
tionately mindful of you and yours. W. C. 


To Tuomas Park, Esa. 


W. U., July 15, 1793. 

Dear Sir—Within these few days I have received, by 
favour of Miss Knapps, your acceptable present of 
Chapman’s translation of the Jliad. I know not 
whether the book bea rarity, but a curiosity it certainly 
is. I have as yet seen but little of it, enough, however, 
to make me wonder that any man, with so little taste 
for Homer, or apprehension of his manner, should 
think it worth while to undertake the laborious task of 
translating him ; the hope of pecuniary advantage may 
perhaps account for it. His information, I fear, was 
not much better than his verse, for I have consulted 
him in one passage of some difficulty, and find him 
giving a sense of his own, not at all warranted by the 
words of Homer. Pope sometimes does this, and some- 
times omits the difficult part entirely. I can boast of 
having done neither, though it has cost me infinite 
pains to exempt myself from the necessity. 

I have seen a translation by Hobbes, which I prefer 
for its greater clumsiness. Many years have passed 
since I saw it, but it made me laugh immoderately. 
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Poetry that is not good can only make amends for that 
deficiency by being ridiculous ; and, because the trans- 
lation of Hobbes has at least this recommendation, I 
shall be obliged to you, should it happen to fall in your 
way, if you would be so kind as to procure it for me. 
The only edition of it I ever saw (and perhaps there 
never was another), was a very thick 12mo, both print 
and paper bad, a sort of book that would be sought in 
vain, perhaps, anywhere but on a stall. . . .—I remain, 
dear Sir, with many thanks for your kind present, sin- 
cerely yours, Wma. Cowper. 


To Wiiuram Haytrey, Esa. 
Teston, July 24, 1798. 


I have been vexed with myself, my dearest brother, 
and with everything about me, not excepting even 
Homer himself, that I have been obliged so long to 
delay an answer to your last kind letter. If I listen 
any longer to calls another way, I shall hardly be able 
to tell you how happy we are in the = of seeing you 
in the autumn, before the autumn will have arrived. 
Thrice welcome will you and your dear boy be to us, 
and the longer you will afford us your company, the more 
welcome. I have set up the head of Homer on a famous 
fine pedestal, and a very majestic appearance he makes. 
I am now puzzled about a motto, and wish you to decide 
for me between two, one of which I have composed 
myself, a Greek one as follows: 

Elkova tis rabrnv; Kdurov avépos otvou’ b\w)ep, 
odvoua 5’ otros avnp ApOcrov alev exer. 


The other is my own translation of a passage in the 
Odyssey, the original of which I have seen used as a 
motto to an engraved head of Homer many a time. 

The present edition of the lines stands thus: 

Him partially the Muse, 
And dearly loved, yet gave him good and ill: 
She quench’d his sight, but gave him strains divine. 

Tell me by the way (if you ever had any speculations 
on the subject), what is it you suppose Homer to have 
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meant in particular, when he ascribed his blindness to 
the Muse ; for that he speaks of himself under the name 
Demodocus in the eighth book, I believe is by all 
admitted. How could the old bard study himself blind, 
when books were either few, or none at all? And did 
he write his poems? If neither were the cause, as 
seems reasonable to imagine, how could he incur his 
blindness by such means as could ‘be justly imputable 
to the Muse? Would mere thinking blind him? I 
want to know ; 


Call up some spirit from the vasty deep! 


I said to my Sam!1—‘ Sam, build mea shed in the 
garden, with anything that you can find, and make it rude 
and rough like one of those at Eartham.’—‘ Yes, sir,’ 
says Sam, and straightway laying his own noddle, and 
the carpenter’s noddle together, has built mea thing fit 
for Stow Gardens. Is not this vexatious ?>—I threaten 
to inscribe it thus ; 


Beware of building! I intended 
Rough logs and thatch, and thus it ended. 


But my Mary says I shall break Sam’s heart, and the 
carpenter’s too, and will not consent to it. Poor Mary 
sleeps but ill. How have you lived who cannot bear a 
sunbeam ? 

Adieu ! my dearest Hayley, W. C. 


To Mrs. Cuartotre SwitH 
Weston, July 25, 1798. 

My dear Madam— . . . I ama whimsical creature; 
when I write for the public I write of course with a 
desire to please, in other words to acquire fame, and I 
labour accordingly ; but when I find that I have suc- 
ceeded, feel myself alarmed, and ready to shrink from 
the acquisition. 

This I have felt more than once, and when I saw my 


1A very affectionate, worthy domestic, who attended his master 
into Sussex.—HAYLEY. 
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name at the head of your Dedication, I felt it again : 
but the consummate delicacy of your praise soon con- 
vinced me that I might spare my blushes, and that the 
demand was less upon my modesty than my gratitude. 
Of that be assured, dear Madam, and of the truest 
esteem and respect of your most obliged and affectionate, 
humble servant, W.C. 


To THe Rey. Jonun JoHnson 
Aug. 2, 1793. 


My dearest Johnny—The Bishop of Norwich has won 
my heart by his kind and liberal behaviour to you; and, 
if I knew him, I would tell him so. 

I am glad that your auditors find your voice strong, 
and your utterance distinct; glad, too, that your 
doctrine has hitherto made you no enemies. You have 
a gracious Master, who, it seems, will not suffer you to 
see war in the beginning. It will be a wonder, how- 
ever, if you do not, sooner or later, find out that sore 
place in every heart which can il] endure the touch of 
apostolic doctrine. Somebody will smart in his con- 
science, and you will hear of it. I say not this, my 
dear Johnny, to terrify, but to prepare you for that 
which is likely to happen, and which, troublesome as it 
may prove, is yet devoutly to be wished ; for, in general, 
there is little good done by preachers till the world 
begins to abuse them. But understand me aright. I 
do not mean that you should give them unnecessary 
provocation, by scolding and railing at them, as some, 
more zealous than wise, are apt to do. ‘That were to 
deserve their anger. No; there is no need of it. The 
self-abasing doctrines of the gospel will, of themselves, 
create you enemies; but remember this, for your com- 
fort—they will also, in due time, transform them into 
friends, and make them love you, as if they were your 
own children. God give you many such; as, if you are 


faithful to His cause, I trust He will! . . ._Ever yours, 
Wm. Cowper. 
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To Wiii1am Haytey, Ese. 
Weston, Aug. 15, 1793. 


Instead of a pound or two, spending a mint, 
Must serve me at least, I believe, with a hint, 
That building, and building, a man may be driven 
At last out of doors, and have no house to live in. 


Besides, my dearest Brother, they have not only built 
for me what I did not want, but have ruined a notable 
tetrastic by doing so. I had written one which I 
designed for a hermitage, and it will by no means suit 
the fine and pompous affair which they have made 
instead of one. So that as a poet I] am every way 
afflicted; made poorer than I need have been, and 
robbed of my verses; what case can be more deplorable? © 

You must not suppose me ignorant of what Flaxman 
has done, or that I have not seen it, or that I am not 
actually in possession of it, at least of the engravings 
which you mention. In fact, I have had them more 
than a fortnight. Lady Dowager Spencer, to whom I 
inscribed my Odyssey, and who was at Rome when Sir 
John Throckmorton was there, charged him with them 
as a present to me, and arriving here lately he executed 
his commission. Romney I doubt not is right in his 
judgement of them ; he isan artist himself, and cannot 
easily be mistaken; and I take his opinion as an oracle, 
the rather because it coincides exactly with my own. 
The figures are highly classical, antique, and elegant ; 
especially that of Penelope, who whether she wakes or 
sleeps must necessarily charm all beholders. 

Your scheme of embellishing my Odyssey with these 
plates is a kind one, and the fruit of your benevolence 
to me; but Johnson, I fear, will hardly stake so much 
money as the cost would amount to on a work, the fate 
of which is at present uncertain. Nor could we adorn 
the Odyssey in this splendid manner, unless we had 
similar ornaments to bestow on the Iliad. Such I pre- 
sume are not ready, and much time must elapse, even 
if Flaxman should accede to the plan, before he could 
pussibly prepare them. Happy indeed should I be to 
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see a work of mine so nobly accompanied, but should 
that good fortune ever attend me, it cannot take place 
till the third or fourth edition shall afford the occasion. 
This I regret, and I regret too that you will have seen 
them before J can have an opportunity to show them 
to you. Here is sixpence for you if you will abstain 
from the sight of them while you are in London. 

The sculptor ?—Nameless, though once dear to fame; 

But this man bears an everlasting name.1 

So I purpose it shall stand; and on the pedestal, 

when you come, in that form you will find it. The 
added line from the Odyssey is charming, but the 
assumption of sonship to Homer seems too daring ; 
suppose it stood thus, 


ws 6¢ mais @ marpl kal otrore Ajjcoua ad’rod, 


1 am not sure that this would be clear of the same 
objection, and it departs from the text still more. 
With my poor Mary’s best love and our united wishes 
to see you here, I remain, my dearest Brother, ever 
yours, W.C 


To Mrs. Courtenay 
Weston, Aug. 20, 1793. 

My dearest Catharina is too reasonable, I know, to 
expect news from me, who live on the outside of the 
world, and know nothing that passes within it. ‘The 
best news is, that though you are gone, you are not 
gone for ever, as once I supposed you were, and said 
that we should probably meet no more. Some news, 
however, we have; but then I conclude that you have 
already received it from the Doctor, and that thought 
almost deprives me of all courage to relate it. On the 
evening of the feast, Bob Archer’s house affording, I 
suppose, the best room for that purpose, all the lads and 
lasses, who felt themselves disposed to dance, assembled 
there. Long time they danced, at least long time they 
did something a little like it; when at last the company 
1 A translation of Cowper’s Greek verses on his bust of Homer, p. £27, 
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having retired, the fiddler asked Bob for a lodging. 
Bob replied—‘ that his beds were all full of his own 
family, but if he choose it he would show him a hay- 
cock, where he might sleep as sound as in any bed 
whatever.’ —So forth they went together, and when they 
reached the place, the fiddler knocked down Bob, and 
demanded his money. But happily for Bob, though 
he might be knocked down, and actually was so, yet 
he could not possibly be robbed, having nothing. The 
fiddler therefore having amused himself with kicking 
him and beating him as he lay, as long as he saw good, 
left him, and has never been heard of since, nor in- 
quired after indeed, being no doubt the last man in the 
world whom Bob wishes to see again.... W.C. 


To Lapy Hesker 
Aug. 29, 1793. 

Your question, at what time your coming to us will 
be most agreeable, is a knotty one, and such as, had I 
the wisdom of Solomon, I should be puzzled to answer. 
I will therefore leave it still a question, and refer the 
time of your journey Westonward entirely to your own 
election : adding this one limitation, however, that I do 
not wish to see you exactly at present, on account of 
the unfinished state of my study, the wainscot of which 
still smells of paint, and which is not yet papered. But 
to return: as I have insinuated, thy pleasant company 
is the thing which I always wish, and as much at one 
time as at another. I believe, if I examine myself 
minutely, since I despair of ever having it in the height 
of summer, which for your sake I should desire most, 
the depth of the winter is the season which would be 
most eligible to me. For then it is, that in general I 
have most need of a cordial, and particularly in the 
month of January. Iam sorry, however, that I have 
departed so far from my first purpose, and am answer- 
ing a question which I declared myself unable to answer. 
Choose thy own time, secure of this, that whatever 
time that be, it will always to us be a welcome one. 
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I thank you for your pleasant extract of Miss Fan- 
shaw’s letter. 
Her pen drops eloquence as sweet 
AS any muse’s tongue can speak; 
Nor need a scribe, like her, regret 
Her want of Latin or of Greek. 


And now, my dear, adieu! I have done more than 
1 expected, and begin to feel myself exhausted with so 
much scribbling at the end of four hours’ close applica- 
tion to study. Wa. 


To tHe Rey. Joun Jounson 
Weston, Sept. 6, 1793. 

My dearest Johnny—To do a kind thing, and ina 
kind manner, is a double kindness, and no man is more 
addicted to both than you, or more skilful in contriving 
them. Your plan to surprise me agreeably succeeded 
to admiration. It was only the day before yesterday 
that, while we walked after dinner in the orchard, Mrs. 
Unwin between Sam and me, hearing the hall-clock, I 
observed a great difference between that and ours, and 
began immediately to lament, as I had often done, that 
there was not a sun-dial in all Weston to ascertain the 
true time for us. My complaint was long, and lasted 
till having turned into the grass walk, we reached the 
new building at the end of it; where we sat awhile and 
reposed ourselves. In a few minutes we returned by 
the way we came, when what think you was my astonish- 
ment to see what [ had not seen before, though I had 
passed close by it, a smart sun-dial mounted on a smart 
stone pedestal! I assure you it seemed the effect of 
conjuration. I stopped short, and exclaimed,—‘ Why, 
here is a sun-dial, and upon our ground! Howis this? 
Tell me, Sam, how came it here? Do you know any- 
thing about it?’ At first I really thought (that is to 
say, as soon as I could think at all) that this factotum 
of mine, Sam Roberts, having often heard me deplore 
the want of one, had given orders for the supply of 
that want himself, without my knowledge, and was half 
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sleased and half offended, But he soon exculpated 
rimself by imputing the fact to you. It was brought 
up to Westen (it seems) about noon: but Andrews 
stopped the cart at the blacksmith’s, whence he went 
to inquire if] was gone for my walk, As it happened, 
I walked not till two o'clock, So there it stood waiting 
tilt 1 should go forth, and was introduced before my 
return, Fortunately too I went out at the church en 
of the village, and consequently saw nothing of it, 
How L could possibly pass it without seeing it, when it 
steed in the walk, | know net, but it is certain that 1 
gid, And where I shall fix it now, I know as little. 
te cannot stand between the twe gates, the place of 
your choice, as lL understand from Samuel, because the 
hay-eart must pass that way in the season. But we are 
now busy in winding the walk all reund the orchard, 
and ta doing so shall doubtless stumble at last upon 
seme open spot that will suit it, 

There it shall stand, while I Hve, a constant monnu- 
ment of your Kindness, 

T have this moment finished the twelfth book of the 
Cedyosey } and I read the /de@ to Mrs. Unwin every 
evening, 

The effect ofthis reading is, that I still spy blemishes, 
something at least that I can mend, so that after all, 
the transeript of alterations, which you and Geo 
have made, will not be a perfect one. It would 
foolish te forge an opportunity of improvement for 
such a reason} neither will 1. Tt is ten o’clock, and I 
must breakfast, Adieu, therefore, my dear Johnny! 
Remember your appointment to see us in October.— 
Krer yours, Ww. Gc, 


Te wre Rey Jonn Jounson 
Wester, Sept, 29, 1798, 
My dearest Johuny—You have done well to leave 
o® visiting, and being visited, Visits are insatiable 
evourers of time, rer | fit only for those who, if they 
aul not that, would do nothing, The worst conse- 
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quence of such departures from common practice is to 
be termed a singular sort of fellow, or an odd fish; a 
sort of reproach that aman might be wise enough to 
contemn, who had not half your understanding. 

I look forward with pleasure to October the eleventh, 
the day which I expect will be Adbo notandus lapillo, on 
account of your arrival here. 

Here you will meet Mr. Rose, who comes on the 
eighth, and brings with him Mr. Lawrence, the painter, 
you may guess for what purpose. Lawrence returns 
when he has made his copy of me, but Mr. Rose will 
remain perhaps as long as you will. Hayley on the 
contrary will come, I suppose, just in time not to see 
you. Him we expect on the twentieth. I trust, how- 
ever, that thou will so order thy pastoral matters, as to 
make thy stay here as long as possible. 

Lady Hesketh, in her last letter, inquires very kindly 
after you, asks me for your address, and purposes soon 
to write to you. We hope to see her in November— 
so that after a summer without company, we are likely 
to have an autumn and a winter sociable enough. 


W. C. 
To Mrs. CourTenay 
Weston, Nov. 4, 1793. 

I seldom rejoice in a day of soaking rain like this ; 
but in this, my dearest Catharina, I do rejoice sincerely, 
because it affords me an opportunity of writing to you, 
which if fair weather had invited us into the orchard 
walk at the usual hour, I should not easily have found. 
I am a most busy man, busy to a degree that sometimes 
halfdistractsme; butif complete distraction be occasioned 
by having the thoughts too much and too long attached 
to a single point, ] am in no danger of it, with such a 
perpetual whirl are mine whisked about from one sub- 
ject to another. When two poets meet there are fine 
doings I can assure you. My Homer finds work for 
Hayley, and his Life of Milton work for me, so that we 
are neither of us one moment idle. Poor Mrs. Unwin 
in the meantime sits quiet in her corner, occasionally 
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laughing at us both, and not seldom interrupting us 
with some question or remark, for which she is con- 
stantly rewarded by me with a ‘Hush—hold your 
peace.’ Bless yourself, my dear Catharina, that you are 
not connected with a poet, especially that you have not 
two to deal with; ladies who have, may be bidden 
indeed to hold their peace, but very little peace have 
they. How should they in fact have any, continually 
enjoined as they are to be silent? . . . 

I have persuaded Hayley to stay a week longer, and 
again my hopes revive, that he may yet have an oppor- 
tunity to know my friends before he returns into 
Sussex. I write amidst a chaos of interruptions: 
Hayley on one hand spouts Greek, and on the other 
hand Mrs. Unwin continues talking, sometimes to us, 
and sometimes, because we are both too busy to attend 
to her, she holds a dialogue with herself.—Query, is 
not this a bull—and ought I not instead of dialogue to 
have said soliloquy ? 

Adieu! With our united love to all your party, and 
with ardent wishes to see you all at Weston, I remain, 

my dearest Catharina, ever yours, Wire: 


To Samuet Rose, Ese. 
Weston, Nov. 29, 1798. 

My dear Friend—I have risen while the owls are 
still hooting, to pursue my accustomed labours in 
the mine of Homer; but before I enter upon them, 
shall give the first moment of daylight to the purpose 
of thanking you for your last letter, containing many 
pleasant articles of intelligence, with nothing to abate 
the pleasantness of them, except the single circum- 
stance that we are not likely to see you here so soon 
as I expected. My hope was, that the first frost 
would bring you, and the amiable painter with you. 
If, however, you are prevented by the business of 
your ey professions, you are well prevented, 
and I will endeavour to be patient. When the latter 
was here, he mentioned one day the subject of 
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Diomede’s horses, driven under the axle of his chariot 
by the thunderbolt which fell at their feet, as a subject 
for his pencil. It is certainly a noble one, and there- 
fore worthy of his study and attention. It occurred 
to me at the moment, but I know not what it was that 
made me forget it again the next moment, that the 
. horses of Achilles flying over the foss, with Patroclus 
and Automedon in the chariot, would be a good com- 
panion for it. Should you happen to recollect this, 
when you next see him; you may submit it, if you 
please, to his consideration. I stumbled yesterday 
on another subject, which reminded me of said ex- 
cellent artist, as likely to afford a fine opportunity to 
the expression that he could give it. It is found in 
the shooting-match in the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad, between Meriones and Teucer. The former 
cuts the string with which the dove is tied to the 
mast-head, and sets her at liberty ; the latter standing 
at his side, in all the eagerness of emulation, points 
an arrow at the mark with his right hand, while with 
his left he snatches the bow from his competitor. He 
is a fine poetical figure; but Mr. Lawrence himself 
must judge whether or not he promises as well for the 
canvas. ... W..C. 


To Samuet Rose, Ese. 
Weston, Dec. 8, 1793. 


My dear Friend—In my last I forgot to thank you 
for the box of books, containing also the pamphlets. 
We have read, that is to say my cousin has, who reads 
to us in an evening, the History of Jonathan Wild; 
and found it highly entertaining. The satire on great 
men is witty, and I believe perfectly just: we have no 
censure to pass on it, unless that we think the character 
of Mrs. Heartfree not well sustained,—not quite 
delicate in the latter part of it,—and that the constant 
effect of her charms upon every man who sees her has 
a sameness in it that is tiresome, and betrays either 
much carelessness, or idleness, or lack of invention. 
It is possible indeed that the author might intend by 
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this circumstance a satirical glance at novelists, whose 
heroines are generally all bewitching ; but it is a fault , 
that he had better have noticed in another manner, 


and not have exemplified in his own. . . .—Adieu! 
W. C. 


To Wi11am Haytey, Ese. 


Weston, Dec. 17, 1793. 


O Jove! and all ye Gods! grant this my son 
To prove, like me, pre-eminent in Troy ; 

In valour such, and firmness of command ! 

Be he extoll'd, when he returns from fight, 

As far his sire’s superior! may he slay 

His enemy, bring home his gory spoils, 

And may his mother’s heart o’erflow with joy! 


I rose this morning at six o'clock, on purpose to 
translate this prayer again, and to write to my dear 
brother. Here you have it, such as it is,—not per- 
fectly according to my own liking, but as well as I 
could make it, and I think better than either yours or 
Lord Thurlow’s. You with your six lines have made 
yourself stiff and ungraceful, and he with his seven 
has produced as good prose as heart can wish, but no 
poetry at all. A scrupulous attention to the letter 
has spoiled you both ; you have neither the spirit nor 
the manner of Homer. A portion of both may be 
found I believe in my version, but not so much as I 
wish ;—it is better, however, than the printed one. 
His Lordship’s two first lines I cannot very well 
understand ; he seems to me to give a sense to the 
original that does not belong to it. Hector, I 
apprehend, does not say, ‘Grant that he may prove 
himself my son, and be eminent,’ etc. ;—but ‘ grant 
that this my son may prove eminent,—which is a 
material difference. In the latter sense I find the 
simplicity of an ancient; in the former, that is to say, 
in the notion of a man proving himself his father’s 
son by similar merit, the finesse and dexterity of a 
modern. His Lordship, too, makes the man who gives 
the young hero his commendation, the person who 
returns from battle ; whereas Homer makes the young 
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hero himself that person ; at least if Clarke is a just 
interpreter, which I suppose is hardly to be disputed. 

If my old friend would look into my Preface, he 
would find a principle laid down there, which perhaps 
it would not be easy to invalidate, and: which properly 
attended to would equally secure a translation from 
stiffness, and from wildness. The principle I mean is 
this—‘ Close, but not so close as to be servile! free, 
but not so free as to be licentious!’ A superstitious 
fidelity loses the spirit, and a loose deviation the sense 
of the translated author: a happy moderation in 
ei case is the only possible way of preserving 

oth. 

Thus have I disciplined you both; and now, if you 
please, you may both discipline me. I shall not enter 
my version in my book till it has undergone your 
strictures at least ; and should you write to the noble 
critic again, you are welcome to submit it to his. We 
are three awkward fellows, indeed, if we cannot 
amongst us make a tolerably good translation of six 
lines of Homer.—Adieu ! Ware: 


To Wiu141am Haytey, Ese. 


Weston, Jan. 5, 1794. 

My dear Hayley—I have waited, but waited in vain, 
for a propitious moment, when I might give my old 
friend’s objections the consideration they deserve; | 
shall at last be forced to send a vague answer, un- 
worthy to be sent to a person accustomed, like him, to 
close reasoning and abstruse discussion, for I rise 
after ill rest, and with a frame of mind perfectly 
unsuited to the occasion. I sit too at the window for 
light’s sake, where I am so cold that my pen slips out 
of my fingers. First, I will give you a translation 
de novo of this untranslatable prayer. It is shaped as 
nearly as I could contrive to his Lordship’s ideas, but I 
have little hope that it will satisfy him. 


Grant Jove, and all ye gods, that this my son 
Be, as myself have been, illustrious here ! 
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A valiant man! and let him reign in Troy; 
May all who witness his return from fight 
Hereafter, say he far excels his sire ; 
And let him bring back gory trophies, stripp’d 
From foes slain by him, to his mother’s joy. 

Imlac, in Rasselas, says—I forget to whom—‘ You 
have convinced me that it is impossible to be a poet.’ 
In like manner I might say to his Lordship, you have 
convinced me that it is impossible to be a translator ; 
to be a translator, on his terms at. least, is, | am sure, 
impossible. On his terms J] would defy Homer him- 
self, were he alive, to translate the Paradise Lost into 
Greek. Yet Milton had Homer much in his eye when 
he composed that poem. Whereas Homer never 
thought of me or my translation. There are minutiae 
in every language, which transfused into another will 
spoil the version. Such extreme fidelity is in fact 
unfaithful; such close resemblance takes away all 
likeness. The original is elegant, easy, natural; the 
copy is clumsy, constrained, unnatural. To what is 
this owing? To the adoption of terms not congenial 
to your purpose, and of a context such as no man 
writing an original work would make use of. Homer 
is everything that a poet should be. A translation of 
Homer so made, will be everything that a translation 
of Homer should not be: because it will be written in 
no language under heaven ;—it will be English, and it 
will be Greek ; and therefore it will be neither. He 
is the man, whoever he be,—(I do not pretend to be 
that man myself); he is the man best qualified as a 
translator of Homer, who has drenched, and steeped, 
and soaked himself in the effusions of his genius, till 
he has imbibed their colour to the bone; and who, 
when he is thus dyed through and through, dis- 
tinguishing between what is essentially Greek, and 
what may be habited in English, rejects the former, 
and is faithful to the latter, as far as the purposes of 
fine poetry will permit, and no further: this, 1 think, 
may be easily proved. Homer is everywhere remark- 
able either for ease, dignity, or energy of expression ; 
for grandeur of conception, and a majestic flow of 
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numbers. If we copy him so closely as to make every 
one of these excellent properties of his absolutely 
unattainable, which will certainly be the effect of too 
close a copy, instead of translating we murder him. 
Therefore, after all that his Lordship has said, I still 
hold freedom to be an indispensable. Freedom, | 
mean, with respect to the expression; freedom so 
limited, as never to leave behind the matter; but at 
the same time indulged with a sufficient scope to secure 
the spirit, and as much as possible of the manner. J 
say as much as possible, because an English manner 
must differ from a Greek one, in order to be graceful, 
and for this there is no remedy. Can an ungraceful, 
awkward translation of Homer be a good one? No. 
But a graceful, easy, natural, faithful version of him, 
will not that be a good one? Yes. Allow me but this, 
and I insist upon it, that such a one may be produced 
on my principles, and can be produced on no other. 

Z have not had time to criticize his Lordship’s other 
version. You know how little time I have for any- 
thing, and can tell him so. 

Adieu! my dear Brother. I have now tired both 
you and myself; and with the love of the whole trio, 
remain, yours ever, W.C. 


Reading his Lordship’s sentiments over again, I am 
inclined to think that in all I have said, I have only 
given him back the same in other terms. He disallows 
both the absolute free, and the absolute close ;—so do 
I; and, if I understand myself, have said so in my 
Preface. He wishes to recommend a medium, though 
he will not call itso; so do I: only we express it 
differently. What is it then we dispute about? My 
head is not good enough to-day to discover. 


THE END 
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